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INTRODUCTION 


SHALL WOMEN BE AS FREE TO FASHION THEIR LIVES 
AS MEN? 


For many years many women have wished to 
choose the manner of their lives more freely than 
they have found themselves able to choose. 

Of course no one can choose with entire freedom. 
Both the individual’s own capacities and outward 
conditions of various sorts always affect his free- 
dom of development. The man in a rough pioneer- 
ing outpost will not have nearly so great freedom 
of choice as the man in a large and sophisticated 
city. And the “commoner” born into a society in 
which occupations are affected by rank or by caste, 
will be hemmed in by many closed doors. But over 
and above all the external conditions that inevitably 
affect the individual’s choice, women have found 
themselves farther limited by their sex. They have 
been told they could not do this thing or that thing 
they wished to do because they were women. 

The reasons given to questioning girls for this 
curious difference have varied somewhat according 
to the social order in which the girls happened to 
live, and there are not nearly as many reasons given 
today as formerly, but those given are vital. 
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They can all be grouped under two heads. The 
physical and mental differences between the sexes 
are said to be such as to make it necessary or advis- 
able for them to perform quite different social 
functions; and it is added that even if woman should 
prove to be physically and mentally able to pursue 
activities like those of man, she is restrained from 
doing so by the necessities of the home. This 
latter objection weighs so seriously with social in- 
vestigators who have made intensive studies of 
family conditions, that they are asking for govern- 
ment aid to enable working mothers to stay in the 
home, instead of being forced, as mothers increas- 
ingly are, to go out of it in order to add to the 
family income. We remember, however, that 
woman was once able to contribute to the family 
support without neglecting her children. If chang- 
ing conditions have made it impossible for her to 
make the necessary contribution now without leay- 
ing the home, it seems a perhaps unwarranted 
pessimism in regard to our social order which can 
suggest no better remedy than to pension the mother 
so that she can remain in relative idleness at home. 

This book will try to discover whether the physi- 
cal and mental differences between the sexes are 
such as to warrant different social functions, and 
whether the home will necessarily be endangered if 
the mother has an outside job. 
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PART I 


HOW DIFFERENT ARE MEN AND 
WOMEN? 


CHAPTER I 


THE DISCUSSION TAKES A 
NEW ROAD 


women are different. Their voices are differ- 

ent. Men take longer steps than women. 
Women bear children and men do not. Until re- 
cently men had less hair on their heads and more on 
their faces. Since women have taken to cutting 
their hair it has been suggested that men grow mous- 
taches, so that their faces will not look so much like 
women’s faces. Men go to business and women 
stay home, or at any rate they used to stay home. 
There are so many differences between men and 
women that one might make a diverting parlor 
game of their enumeration. But obviously some of 
these differences are more important than others, 
and some of them are innate and others are not. 
Women sometimes wear trousers and men have been 
known to let their hair grow long, but no man has 
ever been known to bear a child. 

The sexual differences between men and women 
are more noticeable than those between other living 
things. There are male and female trees, but not 
masculine and feminine trees. There are male and 
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[ is a commonplace of knowledge that men and 
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female animals and sometimes we think that the dis- 
positions of animals are affected by their sex, but 
we are a bit confused as to how they are affected, 
for although it is evident that a bull is more danger- 
ous than a cow, we have a heartfelt little saying 
about the female of the species being more deadly 
than the male. And because of this confusion as to 
the effect of sex on animals other than the human, we 
let the case rest with calling them male and female 
and do not refer to horses and wolves as being 
either masculine or feminine. But when it comes to 
the human race we are just as sure that males are 
masculine and females feminine, as that Jews are 
avaricious and Frenchmen frivolous and Englishmen 
lacking in humor. 

Now because men and women are different, it has 
at practically all times in human history been held 
necessary or decorous or expedient that they fulfill 
different social functions. The social functions thus 
allotted to women have differed from age to age and 
even from century to century, and they are not neces- 
sarily the same in different places at the same time. 
Among barbarous tribes women are usually the 
craftsmen and the agricultural workers, while in 
civilized countries, especially since the industrial 
revolution, industry and agriculture have been so 
largely in the hands of men that when women have 
been forced by necessity to enter industry, men 
have complained that they were unfairly trying to 
take jobs that rightfully belonged to men. In 
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short, tradition has differed as to which occupations 
inherently belong to men and which to women, but 
it has practically always recognized a cleavage. 

At times this cleavage has more strictly limited 
woman’s choice than at others, but except in certain 
obscure periods in which various writers? now be- 
lieve woman to have dominated, it has always re- 
stricted her choice much more closely than man’s. 
The average boy of today expects both to marry 
and to choose any one of the hundreds of occupa- 
tions which our rich social organization offers to 
him. He does not expect his marriage to force him 
to confine his energies chiefly to furnace-tending, 
lawn-mowing, painting the house and repairing its 
plumbing. The average girl expects to marry, and 
because she marries she expects to have her “work 
cut out for her.”” She expects that the care of the 
home and the children will be her chief occupation. 

There are people who accept any practice that 
has been handed down to them. The members of 
certain barbarous tribes thrust their nostrils apart 
with iron rings because theiry traditions assert that 
wide nostrils are desirable. | And Englishmen held 
not so long ago that it was wicked for a man to 
marry his deceased wife’s sister. Because of this 
tendency of people to accept tradition uncritically 
it has always suficed for the majority of women to 
tell them that they are cut off from all but a few oc- 
cupations because they are women. But it has not 


1Vaerting, Mathilde and Mathias, The Dominant Sex. 
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sufficed for all women or for all men, and the lit- 
erature of the Woman Question is made up of the 
protests of those who assert that limitations have 
been artificially imposed on women, and of the an- 
swers to the protests. 

How widespread the discontent of women may 
have been in various epochs there is now no precise 
way of knowing. We do know that in the Rome of 
Augustus it crystallized into a party, that at various 
times and in various places during the Middle Ages 
women won great distinction in professions usually 
closed to them, that the present Woman Movement 
dates from the eighteenth century, and that today 
the world is in ferment on the subject. 

Curiously those writers who have protested 
against the limitations that they assert are imposed 
on women, have not gone directly to the heart of the 
dispute. Instead of asking whether the differences 
between man and woman are such as to necessitate 
different social functions, they have wandered into 
various bypaths, involving the discussion in great 
obscurity. 

There are reasons for this superficially curious 
procedure. We have discovered that in the con- 
fusions and complexities of war the combatants 
often forget all about the original cause that set 
them fighting; and as the great mass of literature 
dealing with women has rolled itself up to its pres- 
ent staggering proportions, the original cause of dis- 
pute has often been buried in erudition. More- 
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over any idea must be stated in terms that can be 
understood by the people to whom it is addressed. 
And it is a characteristic of collective thinking that 
each period seems to be largely preoccupied with one 
set of ideas, which acts like an intellectual whirlpool 
drawing toward itself all the other ideas afloat at 
the time. In the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century discussion centered about the doctrine of nat- 
ural rights, and so it was all but inevitable that the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century writers 
who protested against the limitations imposed upon 
women, should have based their plea for woman’s 
freedom upon what seems to us now the rather pre- 
carious ground of natural rights, the most notable 
book of the period being of course actually called— 
“A Vindication of the Rights of Woman.” 2 

Reformers learn to their cost that except in times 
of revolutionary ardor the number of people ready 
to grant a purely idealistic case is always small. 
And so although in proclaiming a new faith in the 
face of a doubting or openly hostile world, the 
“natural rights feminists” did the rough pioneering 
work of a movement now grown greatly significant, 
whether for good or evil, later feminists believed 
that more common-sense reasons and more concilia- 
tory methods were needed if the movement were to 
make headway. 

But again these later writers failed to attack the 
primary cause of the discussion—the differences be- 


2 Wollstonecraft, Mary, A Vindication of the Rights of Woman. 
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tween man and woman. For meantime anthropol- 
ogy had become as popular a study of the nineteenth 
century as natural rights had been a popular doc- 
trine of the eighteenth; and so the nineteenth century 
feminists sought to show the absurdity of woman’s 
subordination by tracing it to various ancient tradi- 
tions, perhaps reasonably the source of differentiation 
in the beginning, but not reasonable now, although 
the subordination resulting from them was nain- 
tained by the force of custom. 

Some of these writers held that the necessity laid 
upon woman to defend, shelter and feed her help- 
less children first led to that differentiation of func- 
tion which afterwards developed into discrimination 
against her. Others maintained that dominant man 
selfishly forced woman to do the drudgery of the 
tribe or family. They agreed that these predis- 
posing causes were justified by popular belief and 
pointed out that the ancient mythologies represent 
woman as a primal curse laid upon man, unclean, 
possessed of evil powers. According to the Algerian 
Arabs she was made out of the sins of the Satans, 
and according to the ancient Hebrews, out of a 
crooked rib of man. But she was a necessary evil 
because the race was perpetuated through her 
agency. So she was tolerated in sufficient numbers 
to preserve the race. She was even protected as 
carefully as other property when men began to till 
the soil, and found she had value as a laborer, but 
being evil she was kept subordinate and was held to 
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have no rights. Social customs tend to endure, this 
school of feminists observed. Usually they live 
long after the originating belief or circumstance 
from which they spring. And this was the case with 
the traditional custom of keeping women in subjec- 
tion. Long after men had ceased to believe them 
to be accursed, or to be made out of the sins of the 
Satans, even after they had given up any very pas- 
sionate belief in Adam’s crooked rib, women were 
still kept subordinate. Custom said that woman’s 
place was in the home, and that was enough. 

The anthropological material turned up by these 
writers proved to be fascinating reading in itself; 
and it has completely demolished the traditional 
sanctions for woman’s subjection.? 

But this is far from saying that the woman ques- 
tion is settled. The fact that the traditional sanc- 
tions for woman’s subjection proved to-be chiefly 
superstitions that we no longer accept, cannot rea- 
sonably be said to prove that woman’s innate capac- 
ities are such as to make differentiation between her 
social functions and man’s unjust. Although it was 
so construed by many feminists, quite naturally the 
world in general refused to leap the logical chasm 

3 Notable names among these writers include—Olive Schreiner, 
Woman and Labor; Lester Ward, Pure Sociology; Edward West- 
ermarck, The History of Human Marriage; Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man, Women and Economics, The Home; Anna Garlin Spencer, 
The Family and Its Members, Woman’s Share in Social Culture; 


Elsie Clews Parsons, The Family, The Old-Fashioned Woman; 
Emily J. Putnam, The Lady. 
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in the argument. And so a stalemate ensued. On 
one side of the chasm were feminists reasonably 
clamoring against the injustice of keeping women in 
subjection for superstitious reasons long since ex- 
ploded. On the other side were the Doubting 
Thomases of the world reasonably scratching their 
heads and saying—‘‘But after all, men and women 
are different. And since they are different it is al- 
together fitting that their social functions should be 
different.” 

This was stating a painfully concrete case in 
rather too general terms. But the feminists were 
for the most part equally vague when they countered 
that the differences between the sexes were not such 
as to warrant the sort of discrimination made. 

With the discussion in this vague and recrim- 
inatory condition, it at last occurred to a number of 
writers to analyze what seemed to be the differences 
between the sexes, and so to clear the ground for a 
discussion of the social significance attached to such 
differences as might prove to be rooted in the actual 
constitution of the male and female organisms. 

Probably the most famous names among these 
writers are those of Ellen Key and Havelock Ellis. 
“Sexuality,” so the latter declares as he starts the 
discussion on its new road, “‘is a far more funda- 
mental and ineradicable characteristic of man and 
woman than many have hitherto consented to be- 
lieve.’ And he cautions those women who are 
rashly exulting in the discovery that they are not 
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made out of a crooked rib and may therefore be 
eligible to some of the sugar plums previously re- 
served for men, to go a little slow. After all they 
are not men. 

I think that both Ellen Key and Havelock Ellis 
had in mind to construct a bridge over the chasm 
that gaped between the believers in woman’s free- 
dom and the believers in woman’s limitations. In- 
stead of thinking of woman as being “‘limited’”’ to 
certain functions, they thought of her as being espe- 
cially ordained for them, and this is in a sense a vital 
difference. But instead of bridging the chasm, they 
widened it. 

Today biology holds as pre-eminent a position 
in the intellectual world as “natural rights’ did in 
the 18th century and anthropology in the 19th. It 
is greatly to the credit of Havelock Ellis’s acumen 
that he perceived the trend toward this science al- 
most in advance of the fact. His work assumed 
such vast proportions and was so brilliantly couched 
that it has been accepted as a classic.4 It seemed 
destined to satisfy everyone. Believers in differ- 
ences between the social functions of the sexes were 
given scientific grounds for their belief; and women 
enjoyed being told that they were especially or- 
dained and possessed rare gifts not shared by men. 
And so we have the curious spectacle of feminists 
acclaiming Havelock Ellis as their apostle, appar- 
ently ignorant that his conclusions as to the differ- 


4Ellis, Havelock, Man and Woman, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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ences between the sexes form today the chief scien- 
tific basis for continued discrimination, and at the 
same time that they embrace his doctrine of special 
ordination, refusing to bate any of their demands to 
fulfill the same social functions as men. 

Meantime physiology and psychology have gone 
on studying the points covered by Mr. Ellis. In- 
stead of the rather vague collection of opinions and 
of inadequate and casual measurements, which were 
all even a skilled and persistent investigator could 
offer at the time he wrote his book, it has exact 
studies to show. But where Mr. Ellis covered all 
the points at issue in one monumental work, a later 
investigator finds that he must confine himself to one 
point or one implication of one point. And so al- 
though all the main biological arguments for con- 
tinued differentiation of function have had new light 
thrown on them during the last twenty years, these 
new discoveries have not yet been gathered, together 
into one book. It will therefore be our first object 
to consider those differences between the sexes which 
are still held to justify different social functions for 
men and women in the light of these new discoveries. 
But first, in order to get a historical perspective, it 
will be well to include in this introductory survey 
of our subject a brief account of differences once 
believed to exist, but now given up. 

Men were long thought to have larger heads than 
women. It was argued that women must not be 
entrusted with important matters, such as affairs of 
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state, and that no great thinkers or inventors could 
be found among them, because of the smallness of 
their heads. Man was a thinking animal because 
he had a large head and woman was not a thinking 
animal because she had a small head. ‘Therefore 
woman’s own limitations must confine her to simple 
tasks like sewing, cooking, bearing children and lay- 
ing out the dead. 

After a time, however, and not so very long ago, it 
was discovered that the human brain, being the nerv- 
ous exchange of the body, comparable it was said to 
the central exchange of a telephone system, bears 
an important relation to the size of the body served, 
and that a fairly large head on a large man may in 
fact be relatively smaller than a fairly small head on 
a small man. It was found that far from being 
smaller, women’s brains were. larger than men’s, 
relatively to the size of: the body..- . This would seem 
a conclusion favorable to. ‘women ; that if they had 
been shut out of intellectual pursuits: because their 
brains were smaller thd men’s, ‘they. would now 
have the doors thrown’ open. to them. - Jt might 
even seem not too much--to--expect even-handed 
justice to decree that men, being.the. unthinking SeX;, 
should do the cooking and the sewirig,’the sweeping 
and scrubbing, while women made the’ laws and Soe 
ministered the state. : oY 

This did not happen. When it was found:that ea: 
women’s brains were relatively larger than men’s, 
various people were moved to ask—"But what’s in 
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a brain, after all?’ They exercised considerable 
ingenuity in their research into the uselessness, even 
the positive danger of brains. Mr. Ellis investi- 
gated the six largest brains on record. The largest, 
he found, belonged to a totally undistinguished in- 
dividual, the next to an imbecile, the third to 
Turgeniev, the fourth to an ordinary laboring man, 
the fifth to a bricklayer, the sixth to Cuvier. And 
the six largest female brains yielded even more dis- 
turbing results: for of the six, two belonged to in- 
sane women, three to sane women, and one to a 
brilliant medical student who committed suicide. 
Mr. Ellis concludes that a large brain is a peril- 
ous possession and that it is even more likely to 
be a perilous possession for a woman than for a 
man. 

Now while it is altogether possible that a large 
brain is a perilous. possession. in a world in which 
personal happiness: is at the mercy of so many un- 
controllable’-a¢cidents.and in:which superstitious ig- 
norance may be-a balm.to-the troubled spirit, and 
althougl:.a latge ‘-brain.may be a peculiarly unhappy 
dower-for a sex that‘is not permitted to use it except 
by -flyingin‘ the face’ of many things currently con- 
sidered: decorous- and fitting, even cheerfully postu- 
Jating this, ‘it'is difficult to find scientific significance 
“inthis reference to the six largest brains, since not 
- enough human brains have been weighed and meas- 
ured to give the six largest recorded brains any par- 
ticular significance in this connection. 
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When scientists first began to speculate about the 
determination of sex, they concluded that when the 
mother was particularly well nourished and favor- 
ably treated a male child was born. Yet when later 
scientists made feeding experiments with animals to 
see if sex could be artificially affected by feeding, 
their conclusion as related by Geddes and Thom- 
son *® was that favorable treatment and rich food 
produced females. And although this view in turn 
gave way to others, the one current today does not 
confirm the belief in woman’s inferiority. ‘The 
ancient idea that the female is essentially an unde- 
veloped male,” T. H. Morgan sums up this new 
view, “seems to be finally disproved by the fact that 
it requires more determiners—usually one more 
chromosome, or a larger sex chromosome—to pro- 
duce a female than a male.” ® 

There was a pleasing candor about the earlier 
investigators like Meckel who, according to Dr, 
Leta Hollingworth, ‘‘thought the human female to 
be more variable than the male, and he opined that 
‘since woman is the inferior animal and variability 
is a sign of inferiority,’ the conclusion was justified! 
Fifty years later when Darwin put a different face 
upon variability, showing it to be an advantage and 
a characteristic affording the greatest hope for 
progress, the greater variability of the male began 
to be affirmed everywhere in the literature of opin- 


5 Geddes, Patrick and Thomson, J. A., Evolution. 
6 Morgan, T. H., Heredity and Sex. 
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ion.” 7 And we find Mr. Ellis saying, ““The whole 


of our human civilization would have been a different 
thing if in early zoological epochs the male had not 
acquired a greater variational tendency than the 
female.” This is an interesting speculation, pro- 
vided the male really has a greater variational tend- 
ency, and we shall see what later researches into 
variability show. 

But that is to anticipate. The frontal region of 
the brain offers another illustration of a discarded 
belief. It was commonly thought to be larger in 
men, while the parietal was larger in women. The 
case proved to be exactly opposite, but Mr. Ellis 
explained how the mistake originated. It was 
firmly believed, he says, “that the frontal region is 
the seat of all the highest and most. abstract intel- 
lectual processes, and if on examining a dozen or 
two brains an anatomist found himself landed in the 
conclusion that the frontal region is relatively larger 
in women, the probability is that he would feel that 
he had reached a conclusion that was absurd. It 
may, indeed, be said that it is only since it has be- 
come known that the frontal region of the brain is of 
greater relative extent in the Ape than it is in Man, 
and has no special connection with the higher intel- 
lectual processes, that it has become possible to rec- 
ognize the fact that the region is relatively more ex- 
tensive in women.” ® 


7 Hollingworth, Leta $., The Vocational A ptitudes of Women. 
8 Man and Woman. 
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These particular beliefs have been rather amus- 
ingly discredited, but it does not follow that there 
are no differences between man and woman sufficient 
to warrant different social functions. The fact that 
they were held without foundation does show that a 
cloud of prejudice has settled over the question, and 
seems to lend color to the feminist assertion that 
men have invented reasons for keeping women in 
subjection. But we remember the old saying that 
where there is smoke there must be some fire. 
Perhaps after all prejudices such as these are only 
clumsy indications that there are in fact vital differ- 
ences. In the next few chapters we shall endeavor 
to see if this is the case. 


CHAPTER II 


THE ARGUMENT THAT WOMEN 
ARE INFANTILE 


\ 


O begin with we find an interesting biolog- 
ical interpretation of the tradition that 
child-tending is woman’s principal occupa- 
/tion. Feminists have maintained that woman has 
‘been arbitrarily limited to this occupation. Mr. 
Ellis, in his endeavor to bridge the chasm betweea 
their desire for equal opportunity and the prevailing 
custom, explains that women are not artificially lim- 
ited to the care of children, but that they are 
peculiarly fitted for that most important of occupa- 
tions because they are nearer the childhood of the 
race. 

There is no question that the care of children is 
of the utmost importance and that the social order 
which fails to provide the best possible care for 
them, is seriously menaced. We shall discuss later 
how the best care can be secured. For the moment 
we are concerned to discover whether woman has 
traditionally been the child-tender because of her 
own special capacities or limitations, or for reasons 
outside of these. 


Followed out to its logical conclusions, the argu- 
18 
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ment that she is better fitted for taking care of 
children because she is nearer the childhood of the 
race, might be taken to mean that the younger a 
teacher is the better she must be, and the younger 
a nurse the better. But to be too logical is often to 
be absurd. And the thought of women’s being 
primitive in nature has moved many writers to ex- 
alted meditations. Michelet writes in “L’Amour” 
that to every man the woman whom he loves is as 
the earth was to her legendary son; he has but to fall 
down and kiss her breast and he is strong again. 
Burdach observes that woman is more in harmony 
with nature than man, and that she brings man into 
harmony with nature. And Havelock Ellis that 
in women ‘“‘men find beings who have not wandered 
so far as they have from the typical life of earth’s 
creatures; women are for men the human embodi- 
ments of the restful responsiveness of Nature.— 
This organically primitive nature of women, in form 
and function and instinct, is always restful to men, 
tortured by their vagrant energies. . . . Nature,” 
he adds, “has made women more like children in or- 
der that they may better understand and care for 
children, and in the gift of children Nature has given 
to women a massive and sustained physiological joy 
to which there is nothing in men’s lives to corre- 
spond.” 4 

Here then in charming language is one of the 
chief modern justifications for a differentiation be- 


1 Man and Woman. 
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tween men’s and women’s social functions, a differ- 
entiation which many women insist has proved to be 
discrimination against women. It is based on the 
belief that in their physical and hence their psy- 
chological organization, woman approaches the in- 
fant type and man the ape type. 

Because of the great importance of this argu- 
ment, and because for the most part other writers 
have accepted Mr. Ellis’s conclusions on this point 
without any very critical examination of his evi- 
dence, it will be well to devote a few pages to sum- 
ming it up point by point, assuring the reader, mean- 
time, that this is one of the few instances in which 
we shall wander into the technical jungle, and that 
this particular jungle is not without its interest. 
It can, moreover, be safely avoided by skipping the 
next four pages. 

In this summary we shall assume, for the moment, 
that all the conclusions Mr. Ellis retains in his final 
argument are based on measurements sufficiently 
numerous to have genuine scientific value, and con- 
ducted in such a way as to rule out causes other than 
sex for the differences found, though both these re- 
quirements to a scientific result are usually lacking. 
It should be noted that he assumes that being nearer 
to the child type indicates a higher degree of evolu- 
tion; and that in the following examples he some- 
times uses these two terms as representing different 
categories, and sometimes uses them interchangeably. 

He finds that women as a rule have a longer trunk 
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and shorter arms than men and are in this respect 
infantile, since the infant has shorter arms than the 
adult man. This conclusion he retains in his sum- 
ming up, although he quotes Bricke to the effect that 
“many mothers are afraid of their daughters doing 
any exercises with their arms, lest the latter should 
acquire a masculine shape,” seeming to imply that 
since exercise influences growth, this difference ought 
possibly to be put down under the heading of artifi- 
cially acquired rather than innate differences. 

He records that more women than men have an 
index finger longer than the ring finger, a difference 
which he says may indicate morphological superi- 
ority; that the thighs are shorter and larger in 
women, though the significance of this fact as to 
morphological development is not indicated; that 
women’s arms and legs are not so straight as men’s, 
though he notes this only as an esthetic defect; and 
that women do not stand so straight as men, a sup- 
posedly primitive character. 

The calf of the leg is larger in women and as 
whites generally have the largest calves among the 
races, this may be a superiority for women. More 
men have the elongated type of foot, more women 
the abbreviated, but scientists differ as to which is 
the more evolved form. 

In height women average somewhat shorter than 
men, though not in all races. This is probably due 
to the earlier arrest of their development, in turn 
due to their precocious puberty. (Mr. Ellis wrote 
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before the findings of the Danish Anthropological 
Society showed that growth is affected by the man- 
ner of life, and that since women have been educated 
in Denmark they have been steadily increasing in 
average height.) Their proportions he says there- 
fore tend to approach those of small men and 
women, and from this fact draws, somewhat pre- 
maturely it would seem, since he is only just launched 
on his investigation as to which sex is the more 
evolved, this conclusion—“This greater youthful- 
ness of physical type in women is a very radical char- 
acteristic, and its influence vibrates to the most re- 
mote psychic recesses.” 

The pelvis is more evolved in women than in men. 
‘““As we rise in the human series,’ Topinard wrote, 
“the pelvis enlarges and consequently the supremely 
beautiful pelvis is an ample pelvis. The Greeks, 
by narrowing the pelvis in their sculpture, not only 
deprived woman of one of her most deserved char- 
acteristics, but made her bestial.”” 2. This is rather 
like saying that since the head enlarges with civi- 
lization, the supremely beautiful head is the largest 
head. The opinion seems to have blinded Topinard 
to the important fact that since the pelvis enlarges 
with civilization, the Greeks may very well have 
represented it as they knew it; and that the larger 
modern pelvis may be the artificial development of 
an arbitrarily determined way of living, rather than 
an innate female character. Higher evolution is 


2Topinard, Anthropologie Générale. 
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also shown in the fact that the sacrum is broader in 
woman. 

Some anthropologists think women’s heads have 
a higher Cephalic Index, some think men’s, but in 
any case they differ as to which is the more evolved 
type. Having noted this difference of opinion, Mr. 
Ellis observes that the greater brachycephaly of 
woman is an infantile character, and so a more 
evolved one, as the anatomical tendency approaches 
nearer to the child type. 

The evolutionary tendency of the face is to be- 
come smaller. Man in this respect is higher than 
the ape, and woman higher than man. ‘The smaller 
weight of women’s jaws makes them approach the 
infantile type. But women are more prognathous 
than men, a characteristic typical of primitive peo- 
ple. And on the other hand the prominence of the 
glabella in men (giving them overhanging eyebrows) 
is a distinctly retrogressive character. 

The skull is larger in civilization and man’s 
cranial capacity is larger than woman’s; but woman’s 
skull constitutes a larger part of the total bony 
skeleton than man’s. Moreover the size of the 
skull is affected by the manner of an individual’s life. 
“The town dweller without either manual or mental 
work stands very low, and in civilization both the 
heaviest manual and the heaviest mental work falls 
to man.” Jacobs and Spielmann found that “while 
West End Jewesses are distinctly inferior to West 
End Jews in cranial measurements, there is com- 
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paratively little difference between East End Jews 
and Jewesses.”’ 5 

The abdomen is larger in women, and a large ab- 
domen is both an infantile and a primitive character. 
Women have greater tactile sensibility, a more 
evolved character. Experiments in taste and smell 
are contradictory. There is a greater persistence 
in women of the fetal lanugo (children’s hairy down 
on the body). The voice is more sonorous in civi- 
lization, and man’s voice is more sonorous than 
woman’s. But prostitutes’ voices are more like 
man’s, seeming to indicate that the voice too is af- 
fected by manner of life. Women are more prone 
to certain children’s diseases, though men are more 
prone to certain others. 

Here we find gathered some six instances which 
seem to show woman to be a more evolved type, two 
instances in which she is more primitive, one in which 
she is both more primitive and more infantile, and 
seven in which she more closely approaches the in- 
fant type. Mr. Ellis adds, “but the infant ape is 
nearer to man than the adult ape.” By being nearer 
to the child type, then, he says, women may be higher 
in the evolutionary stage. 

But he began by saying that women are more 
primitive, that they “‘are beings who have not wan- 
dered so far as they (men) have from the typical 
life of earth’s creatures.’ And because they had 


3 Comparative Anthropometry of English Jews. J. of Anth. Inst. 
Aug., 1889. _- 
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not wandered so far, he said they were nearer the 
childhood of the race and therefore better fitted to 
care for children. His evidence seems to show that 
they have wandered farther. At any rate it shows 
that they are more evolved, and evolution of course 
involves divergence. If they have wandered far- 
ther than men from the childhood of the race, they 
are, by Mr. Ellis’s process of reasoning, not so well 
fitted as men to care for children. This is a star- 
tling conclusion. 

Analysis of the argument shows how the confu- 
sion occurred. Throughout Mr. Ellis has used “‘in- 
fantile type” interchangeably with ‘‘more evoived 
type.” At the same time he has spoken of both “‘in- 
fantile type” and “primitive type” as being closer to 
the “‘childhood of the race,” having apparently con- 
fused being infantile in this purely technical sense of 
being morphologically more evolved, with being 
nearer to the childhood of the race. And so it 
came about that in one paragraph of the summary 
of his monumental work he was able to write that 
in being nearer to the child-type woman was prob- 
ably higher in the evolutionary stage than man, and 
that only a few paragraphs before he could state 
quite positively that “when women differ from men 
it is the latter that have diverged, leaving women 
nearer the child-type.” (The italics are mine.) 

Evidently woman cannot at the same time be 
both more primitive and more evolved than man. 
_ And proof that she is especially fitted by nature to 
care for children, must wait for further evidence. 


CHAPTER III 


DOES FUNCTIONAL PERIODICITY 
SERIOUSLY HANDICAP 
WOMEN? 


OST women whom one questions on the 
M subject reply at once that they feel less 

fit during that period than at other times. 
While there are probably few modern women who 
would agree with the Abbé Galiani that—‘'Women, 
therefore, only have intervals of health in the course 
of a continual disease,’’! or with Michelet when he 
says—‘‘Woman is forever suffering from the cica- 
trisation of an interior wound which is the cause of 
a whole drama. So that in reality for fifteen or 
twenty days out of the twenty-eight—one may say 
almost always—woman is not only invalided but 
wounded. She suffers incessantly the eternal wound 
of love’;? while they differ greatly in their an- 
swers as to the degree of incapacity, they very gen- 
erally agree that incapacity exists. And this gen- 
eral agreement would seem to warrant the belief 
that they must be to some extent handicapped in com- 
petition with men, provided men’s energies do not 

1 Galiani, Dialogue sur les Femmes. 


2 Michelet, L’Amour. 
26 
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fluctuate to the same extent; and provided this belief 
proves to be correct. Women once believed, we re- 
member, that active physical exercise injured them. 

In addition menstruation has been thought to 
affect woman’s mental and emotional condition. 
When Ellis says that ‘‘even in the healthiest woman 
a worm, however harmless and unperceived, gnaws 
periodically at the roots of her life,’’ he is only stat- 
ing the popular belief in picturesque language. Nor 
does he do more than give it a striking garment 
when he adds—“While a man may be said, at all 
events relatively, to live on a plane, a woman always 
lives on the upward or downward slope of a curve. 
This is a fact of the very first importance in the 
study of physiological or psychological phenomena 
in woman. . . . Whether she wishes it or not her 
mood changes from day to day so markedly that 
‘Souvent femme varie’ is a physiological fact; it is 
not the result of wilful caprice.” 

Much objective evidence was found to support 
this pessimistic view of a natural function. Police 
reports showed then, and still show, that very fre- 
quently when a woman commits a deed of criminal 
violence or takes her own life, she is at her monthly 
period; that the same thing is true of thefts and dis- 
orderly conduct; and that among mentally unbal- 
anced women the insane impulse often becomes more 
marked during the monthly period. 

It follows that if women, unlike men, are unable 
to restrain themselves from committing deeds of 
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violence, or suicide, or from stealing or going in- 
sane, they are not fitted to be surgeons or diplomats 
or judges, or to perform any of the other important 
functions men perform. In fact it is rather terrible 
to think that the care of children is entrusted to a 
sex which, even with the best intentions, is unable to 
control itself at certain periods of the month, and 
when approaching and leaving those periods must 
perforce go through moods of excessive irritability, 
or nervousness, or melancholy or irritation. 

Of course we assume from the foregoing that 
women commit more deeds of violence than men; yet 
strangely, on. investigating the records, it appears 
that in England six times as many deeds of violence 
are committed by men as by women, and in France 
seven times as many. We ask ourselves in some 
bewilderment, if women commit deeds of violence 
only when their monthly period induces an emo- 
tional instability, when do men commit their six 
times as many deeds of violence? ‘There are more 
thieves among men, more men are arrested for dis- 
orderly conduct, more men commit suicide, more 
men become insane. If women commit theft and 
disorder and suicide, and if they become insane only 
at their monthly period, what is it in men’s physical 
constitution that causes them to steal, or to be dis- 
orderly, or to commit suicide, or to become insane? 
Or is it possible that women, even at the most un- 
stable point in their emotional curve, are six times 
as stable as men on their plane? 
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One of various possible answers to this question 
is found in “The Kreutzer Sonata,” in which Tolstoi 
tries to explain the motives which led a man to mur- 
der his wife, by plotting the curve of the man’s emo- 
tional life, a curve which Tolstoi evidently believed 
to be directly referable to man’s sexual desires and 
their various appeasements. 

But we are primarily concerned with woman, 
whose variations we are plotting in reference to 
man’s straight line, without discussing whether man’s 
straight line is horizontal or vertical. If woman 
commits only a sixth or a seventh as many crimes 
seeming to show emotional instability as man com- 
mits, this particular evidence certainly cannot be said 
to prove that her instability should bar her from 
important occupations. 

There may, however, be more convincing evi- 
dence, and in any case there is the fact of physical 
incapacity to consider. In spite of it women seem 
to be competing very successfully with men in vari- 
ous fields. Are we to suppose that they are putting 
too great a strain on their health? The subject is 
in short involved in much confusion, and this con- 
fusion led Dr. Leta Hollingworth to conduct a 
rather elaborate investigation to determine the exact 
effect of the monthly period on women in so far as 
it concerns their ability to exert force, their steadi- 
ness, their motor fatigability, mental alertness and 
capacity to learn.® 

8 Hollingworth, Dr. L. §., Functional Periodicity. 
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At the outset of her researches on the subject 
she discovered that although the belief that women’s 
mental and physical efficiency is impaired at the 
monthly period was almost universally accepted, no 
scientific experiments, with the sole exception of a 
recent one by the Russian Voitsechovsky, had ever 
been made to determine its truth. Voitsechovsky 
concluded that the monthly period impaired women’s 
efficiency, but failed to buttress his conclusions with 
a sufficiently detailed account of his experiments 
to enable the reader to judge whether or not they 
were justified.* 

Dr. Hollingworth chose as the subjects of her 
experiment six women and two men, the latter be- 
ing used as a control. And the experiments de- 
scribed were repeated every day of the month for 
four months. Being obliged to choose between 
making a lesser number of tests on a large number 
of people, or making a larger number of tests re- 
peated over a considerable period of time, on fewer 
people, she chose the latter course. 

To determine the ability to exert force she used 
the tapping test, the subject being required to strike 
a brass plate with a small brass rod 400 times at 
maximal speed. ‘This test showed no influence on 
the average of performance as indicated for critical 
periods. 

To determine steadiness the subject was required 


4 Voitsechovsky, The Influence of Menstruation upon the Nervous 
and Psychic Apparatus of Women. 
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to hold at arm’s length and unsupported, a brass rod, 
2.5 mm. in diameter, in a hole 6 mm. in diameter, 
the hole being formed in a brass plate. Any in- 


crease in nervousness would, presumably, be appar- | 


ent in the number of involuntary contacts regis- 
tered. This test revealed no increased agitation at 
menstrual periods. 

To determine motor fatigability the tapping ex- 
periment was arranged to show degree of fatigue. 
One woman showed greater fatigability at critical 
periods, another showed less, while the others 
showed no variation at this time. 

The color naming test was used to show speed 
and accuracy of perception. Such variations as oc- 
curred in the women were, as also in other experi- 
ments, no greater than in the men. 

The “controlled association” test showed that at 
the critical period eight tests were slightly better 
than, eight slightly worse than, and three the same 
as the record preceding. “This,” Dr. Holling- 
worth comments, ‘‘is about what will be found in the 
case of any 12 averages taken at random from the 
table.” 

The opposites test in which the subjects were 
asked to name the greatest possible number of words 
opposed in meaning to the given one, showed a 
slight impairment on the first days of the period, 
nine first days out of fifteen being impaired. But 
significantly the records of men showed the same 
impairment on what Dr. Hollingworth calls pseudo- 
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first days, days that is on which for some reason a 
decreased efficiency was shown. The test revealed 
no period of maximum efficiency and no cycle. 

To determine capacity for learning, the same 
page was typewritten each day for twenty-eight 
days. Neither increase nor decrease in time was 
shown for the critical period. 

Various experimenters, Dr. Hollingworth found, 
had attempted to plot the curves of physiological 
processes, and to compare them with the curves of 
mental and motor performance. Van Ott sums up 
his experiments—“We found that the energy of 
functions of the female organism is augmented be- 
fore the beginning of menstruation and diminished 
immediately before or with the onset of the hem- 
morrhage.” > But he failed to tell how he con- 
ducted experiments which are so at variance with 
the results here described. While his ‘“‘curves’’ 
plotted for mental and motor performances” do not 
bear out his conclusions since they ‘‘do not cor- 
relate with those previously plotted for physio- 
logical functioning.” 

Mosher found “that a rhythmical fall of blood 
pressure, at definite intervals, occurs in both men 
and women.”’® And if this is true it may have some 
connection with the very considerable variation in 


5 Des Lois de la Périodicité de la Fonction Physiologique dans 
VOrganisme Feminin. Nouv. Arch. Obstet. 1890. 

6 Normal Menstruation and Some of the Factors Modifying It, 
Johns Hopkins Hosp. Bull. rgor, 
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eficiency which Dr. Hollingworth found in the tests 
just described in both men and women, but which 
had no connection with women’s monthly period. 

It will be seen that this method of getting at the 
matter is curiously unlike the poetical flights with 
which we began the chapter. And it is a matter of 
considerable importance, deserving the closest scru- 
tiny we can bring to bear upon it, since Frederick 
Harrison sums up the prevailing view when he says 
—‘Supposing all other forces equal, it is just the 
percentage of periodic unfitness which makes the 
whole difference between the working capacity of 
the sexes.” If, therefore, there is no periodic un- 
fitness, we find one of the chief reasons for exclud- 
ing women from the sort of occupations usually held 
by men is discredited. 

Dr. Hollingworth is far from claiming that her 
protracted experiments with five girls of college 
age and one older woman prove that no woman suf- 
fers any diminution of efficiency or steadiness dur- 
ing her menstrual period, or even that the majority 
of women suffer no diminution of the kind. She 
affirms only that the only six women ever subjected 
to protracted, scientifically controlled tests, all the 
circumstances of which are accessible to the public, 
and arranged to ascertain whether there is loss of 
efficiency, alertness, steadiness and so forth at that 
time, show no loss. “There is very little experi- 
mental evidence on which to base a reply,” she 
writes, “but the few data which we do possess show 
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no influence, either detrimental or beneficial.” And 
she points out a possible motive—unconscious 
enough, doubtless—for the so universal acceptance 
of a belief which had so little actual proof in its 
favor. “It is positively stated that women are on 
this account unfitted to pursue professional and com- 
mercial life; yet it is not proposed that cooks, scrub- 
women, ‘mothers, nurse-maids, housekeepers or 
dancers should be periodically relieved from their 
labors and responsibilities.” She suggests further 
that the monthly period may have been eagerly 
seized upon by girl students as an excuse for play- 
ing hookey, a view shared by the educator, Dr. A. 
E. Arnold, who succeeded in greatly improving at- 
tendance in his school after coming to the conclu- 
sion “that much of the incapacity claimed by girl 
students was fictitious.” * 

Interesting concrete examples of women obliged 
by the nature of their profession to make move- 
ments of precision, exert force steadily and in fact 
to rally for a sudden emergency all the forces of 
mind and body, are furnished by women surgeons. 
I have sent questions to various of them as to the 
effect of menstruation on their work, without spec- 
ifying why the questions were asked. ‘The answers, 
on a point on which so contrary an opinion has pre- 
vailed were surprising in their unanimity and def- 


7 The Effect of School Work on Menstruation, Amer. Phys. Educ, 
Review, Feb., 1914. 
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initeness. Neither the specific surgeon answering 
the question, nor any woman surgeon of whom she 
had heard, ever refrained from. performing a 
surgical operation because of her menstrual period. 
One surgeon added that of course obstetrical cases 
were a more severe test of endurance, and that she 
also performed these during her period. The 
surgeon in question served with great distinction 
during the world war, under circumstances which 
would have made her usefulness questionable, if she 
had been unable to operate during certain days in 
the month. 

Later experiments have led to the conclusion that 
a very considerable part of the pain and disability 
supposedly resulting from menstruation is due to 
suggestion. In tracing the effects of suggestion we 
must go back to the religious belief that a menstruat- 
ing woman was unclean and a danger to those who 
came into contact with her. ‘The menstruating 
girl must obey time-honored restrictions, or dis- 
aster will follow, but the nature of the disaster is 
indeterminate. In some cases and countries, how- 
ever, restrictions and disaster are well defined; the 
presence of a menstruating woman will sour the milk 
or spoil the meat, or lead to a speedier decay of cut 
flowers, and sometimes the disasters are so dreadful 
that restriction amounts to imprisonment. It is pos- 
sible that relics of such beliefs have survived in our 
civilization, and that our fear of injury to health by 
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exercise during the menstrual period is a secondary 
extension of a primitive taboo.” ® 

Whatever its source, the belief is undoubtedly still 
current that the menstruating girl should carefully 
refrain from exercise, often even from bathing, 
though “If the customary restraint on activity of 
girls during menstruation were withdrawn, one gen- 
eration would see the end of most of the cases of 
dysmenorrhea” (painful menstruation) in Dr. 
Clow’s opigion, an opinion which she believes to be 
borne out by her own practical experience in dealing 
with this difficulty, since she reports that 70 per cent 
of the girls she investigated were “free from men- 
strual troubles, and this percentage was increased to 
93 after a single educative talk with each girl.” ® 

Her approach, Dr. Bousfield tells us, combines 
instruction as to wiser physical habits with talks 
designed to remove fears and apprehensions. And 
she is far from standing alone in her emphasis on 
the importance of the latter. ‘Dr. Watts Eden, the 
famous gynecologist, stated at the Congress that he 
had placed under observation various so-called cases 
of severe menstrual pain, and practically all were 
found not to exist. . . . We might correlate this 
with Dr. W. H. B. Stoddart’s dictum, rather star- 
tling by its inclusiveness, in a recent communication 
to The Lancet, that spasmodic dysmenhorreea is an 


8Dr. Sanderson Clow, The Lancet, June 16th, 1923. 
® Bousfield, Sex and Civilization, E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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anxiety hysteria. While the general opinion of the 
speakers at the School Medical Officers’ meeting was 
that ‘If pain was not expected, it frequently would 
not appear.’ ”’ 

To this testimony Dr. Bousfield adds an interest- 
ing instance in those cases of women who have 
thrown aside fear of menstruation for some greater 
psychological problem, such, for instance, as the 
Russian women who formed regiments during the 
war, and whose troubles of menstruation miracu- 
lously and suddenly ceased. ‘Their menstruation 
did not cease, but their pre-war troubles concerning 
menstruation entirely ceased and it did not affect 
their physical activities in the slightest.” 

It might be pertinent to add the experience of a 
typical American school girl who, until her seven- 
teenth year when she went away from home to 
boarding school, thought of her monthly period as 
a perfectly natural function which caused her neither 
emotion, nor pain, nor change of plans. At board- 
ing school she found that it was regarded as a very 
serious manifestation, deserving profound sympathy. 
Mild and not so mild opiates were given to mitigate 
the pain which the sufferer was supposed to be en- 
during in noble silence. Her best friends sent her 
flowers, and sat by her bed reading to her or hold- 
ing her hand. Everyone likes, occasionally at least, 
to be a noble victim and to be profoundly sym- 
pathized with, and so before long this girl too was 
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keeping to her room once a month, actually being 
able to feel pain, and enjoying various emotional 
satisfactions rather new to her. 

A considerable acquaintance with schools and col- 
leges confirms the suspicion derived from this experi- 
ence that a large proportion of such suffering and 
incapacity as can actually be shown to accompany 
the monthly period—a much smaller proportion, 
modern experiments lead us to think than we had 
supposed—is due to psychological causes. 

The small remaining balance of real suffering is 
very obviously due to abnormal physiological con- 
ditions which can no more justly be said to con- 
stitute a physiological incapacity of women gen- 
erally, than the fact that men have certain sexual dis- 
orders, can be said to constitute a general physio- 
logical incapacity of men. 

And so we find that the supposed incapacity of 
women during the menstrual period is to a very large 
degree without foundation in fact, and that far the 
greater part of such incapacity as actually exists is 
due either to unwise physical habits at that time, or 
is induced by suggestion such as that afforded by 
the quotations with which I began this chapter. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE CASE AGAINST WOMAN'S 
HEART AND LUNGS 


OTHER SECONDARY SEXUAL 
CHARACTERS 


HERE is general agreement among investi- 

gators that woman’s heart and lungs are 

markedly inferior to man’s, and that there- 

fore she can neither exert so much force nor exert 

it so long. These weaknesses are not found, how- 

ever, in peasant women and women generally who 

do hard physical labor, and this fact would seem 

to show that they may be due to women’s manner of 
life. 

Modern medical science discovered many years 
ago that the heart and lungs deteriorate rapidly 
when they are inadequately exercised. The nar- 
row shoulders, weak chest and pale face of the too 
sedentary student are proverbial. And on the 
other hand, President Roosevelt’s success in turning 
a naturally frail physique into a notably robust one 
by living a life of physical exercise in the open air, 
seemed to everyone, so widespread now is the knowl- 
edge of certain laws of health, a happy illustration 
of what can be gained by obeying them. All this 
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has been common knowledge for a score of years. 
Yet because of the curiously baleful influence of the 
word sex, the belief that it has numerous mysteri- 
ous connotations, few people made the practical ap- 
plication that the weak chests and hearts of the 
members of a physically indolent sex might be due 
to their physical indolence rather than to their sex. 

One remembers a Roman soldier’s description of 
the fear inspired by the warlike propensities of a 
Gaul’s . . . “strong blue-eyed wife, especially 
when she begins gnashing her teeth, her neck swol- 
len, brandishing her vast and snowy arms, and kick- 
ing with her heels at the same time, to deliver her 
fisticuffs, like bolts from the twisted strings of a 
catapult.” ? 

Few women’s blows today, unless we except those 
of peasant or laboring women, could be described as 
bolts from a catapult. ‘Whereas the average Hot- 
tentot man is probably not stronger than the average 
Englishman, the average Hottentot woman could 
lay the English woman flat, almost with her little 
finger, or at any rate, with very little more.” ? 
And so we discover that civilization, by differentiat- 
ing the social functions of man and woman and so 
imposing a life of comparative bodily inactivity 
upon woman, has increased the physical differences 
between the sexes. 

But physical indolence is not alone responsible. 


1Ammianus Marcellinus. 
2 Bousfield, Sex and Civilization. 
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Almost as important is the appropriation to woman 
of a group of pseudo-sexual characters, so called 
because although they have nothing to do with her 
physical organization, they have come to be so 
closely associated with sex as almost to take on the 
quality of sexual characters. 

By permitting man’s legs to remain visible, and 
incidentally free, and by insisting that woman’s shall 
be concealed, and so restricted, civilization has not 
only created a marked difference of appearance, but 
it has seriously impaired woman’s health. For a 
woman confined by skirts loses her agility and speed, 
necessarily forfeiting to a greater or less extent, de- 
termined by the character of the skirt, the free play 
of her muscles. Her heart and lungs are thereby 
prevented from developing as fully as man’s. Yet 
after women have worn skirts so many centuries 
that they are accepted as an appurtenance of the 
sex, we find an investigator like Ellis carefully prov- 
ing that woman’s heart and lungs are inferior to 
man’s, and that therefore woman must pursue 
radically different activities from man, without a 
suspicion, as far as anything he says to the contrary 
is concerned, that he is putting the cart before the 
horse. We even find him repeating the old saying 
that as the heart is the seat of courage, and the ab- 
domen the seat of compassion, men are naturally 
brave and women pitiful. 

Not content with the skirt as a means of differ- 
entiating women from men, civilization has at vari- 
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ous times added refinements like the corset, high 
heels, foot binding, and hobble skirts. The effects 
of any one of these are serious enough. It will be 
suficient here to consider the mischief done by 
corsets. 

They give support, and support of any kind has 
the effect of weakening the muscles supported. If 
a patient carries his arm in a sling for some months, 
the muscles thus supported soon begin to waste and 
in six months as much as “14 inches in difference 
may be found between the circumferences of the 
two arms. ... The same thing happens to the 
abdominal muscles of the woman who wears corsets. 
The muscles lose their tone and hardness and be- 
come flabby.”” This artificially induced flabbiness of 
women’s abdominal muscles is important because 
they are ‘“‘accessory to the muscles of the bowels, and 
their weakness contributes to constipation”; be- 
cause during childbirth they hold the uterus down 
into the pelvis and give it normal support when the 
uterine contractions take place; and because “any 
form of constriction prevents the free movement of 
the lower part of the lungs.” * 

To the natural differences between the sexes, civ- 
ilization has therefore added quite unnatural differ- 
ences that on analysis prove to be inferiorities 
imposed on woman by an unnatural manner of life 
and by restrictive clothing. More, it has curiously 
changed the nature of such differences as exist by 


3 Bousfield, Sex and Civilization. 
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unnaturally emphasizing so-called secondary sexual 
characters. And by changing their nature it has to 
superficial appearance gravely widened the gulf be- 
tween the sexes. 

As a factor in bringing about this change we must 
add sexual selection to the physical inactivity im- 
posed by the differentiation of social function, and 
to the restrictive effects of clothing. And sexual 
selection is often based quite as much on prevailing 
ideas of qualities in woman that are desirable, as it 
is On primary sexual attraction. One has only to 
remember that Chinese women are not considered 
womanly unless their feet have been made unnatu- 
rally small (and useless) by binding, to realize that 
it may be at times actually inimical to the health of 
the race, and wholly opposed to nature. 

I have already commented on the fact that Greek 
statues of women represent them as having a smaller 
pelvis and breasts than the typical woman of today. 
Many writers have assumed that this is due to the 
Greek idealization of a slight type of woman, but 
biologists generally note the tendency of the pelvis 
and breast to grow larger in civilization, evidencing 
in proof photographs of surviving barbarous tribes. 
These show the women’s breasts smaller and the 
men’s larger, the women’s pelvis and abdomen 
smaller. The question arises whether these differ- 
ences are due to natural or artificial causes, and 
whether they are beneficial to the race. 

While the larger pelvis may be due in part to the 
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operation of natural selection, since it may help a 
woman’s survival at childbirth (although all ac- 
counts seem to agree that barbarous women survive 
childbirth more easily than civilized ones), it is also 
doubtless due in part to sexual selection since it is 
one of those secondary sexual characters which we 
are told seem to attract men today, though men of 
another day preferred the smaller pelvis. And it is 
also further increased by the sedentary life so gen- 
erally led by women. 

The same factors are responsible for the greater 
size of the breasts in civilized women. But in this 
instance the over-development of an organ by a pre- 
ponderance of artificial causes is clearly not desir- 
able. Its primary function is to give milk to the 
infant, and women with ample or over-developed 
breasts are less likely to have a healthy supply of 
milk than women with moderate-sized breasts. 
While the over-development of an organ out of all 
proportion to the necessities of its function, may 
possibly be responsible for the very great incidence 
of cancer of the breast among civilized women. 

But sexual selection has brought about more im- 
portant results than the mere increase in size of 
certain secondary sexual characters. For reasons 
variously explained by biologists and psychologists, 
the concept of femininity has come to be associated 
with physical frailty, although as we shall see in 
chapter seven certain aspects of femininity change 
from period to period, and at the present time 
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the healthy athletic woman is decidedly in favor. 
Still Bousfield’s observation that “taken on the 
whole the civilized masculine choice falls upon the 
fragile woman,” is probably true. ‘Not only does 
he choose the woman who is shorter than himself, 
but the woman who is less muscular, the woman who 
is less hairy about the face and body, the woman 
who in fine, shows as few signs of power in one form 
or another as possible. If this be repeated from 
one generation to another the tendency will obvi- 
ously be to produce a smaller and weaker race of 
women. Apparently this actually takes place, for 
we have already shown that even at the present 
time there are certain races in which women are the 
equals of men in size and physique, while in one or 
two instances the women are physically superior.” * 

This tendency of sexual selection to produce arti- 
ficial inferiority in the woman is, in the opinion of 
Dr. Bousfield, increased by the fact that the woman 
is at present, and has been for some centuries, the 
decorative sex. This decoration is artificial and 
“the inevitable result of choosing a sexual mate on 
account of her artificial appearance is degeneration 
in physical type. Hence the physical inferiority of 
woman is gradually, by heredity and selection, be- 
coming greater, although physical inferiority is not 
an actual feminine characteristic.” 

This is again increased by various subjective 
causes, the credit for first focussing attention on 


*Bousfield, Sex and Civilization. 
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which belongs to certain psycho-analysists, notably 
Dr. Beatrice Hinkle and Dr. Bousfield. For 
whether or not we accept the implications of their 
psycho-analytical theories, and the present writer is 
far from founding the psychological inferiority of 
a sex, as Dr. Bousfield does, on a theory that seems 
as fantastically untenable as the castration complex, 
they have undoubtedly, in their numerous intensive 
investigations of concrete cases, turned up much 
interesting material and started a number of inter- 
esting hypotheses. 

No one, of course, whose attention has been called 
to this phase, will question the effect of suggestion 
in inducing an artificial physical inferiority in 
women. The little girl is told from the beginning 
that she must save herself, that she must not play 
so roughly as her brother, must rest more often, and 
so forth. When one remembers the very great 
powers of suggestion, that it is extremely easy to 
acquire a headache or backache or toothache by sug- 
gestion, and that in the famous French experiment 
with a condemned criminal a man was even killed by 
the suggestion, carefully worked out in detail, that 
the veins in his wrist had been cut, when we remem- 
ber further how much the tone of a man’s health 
depends upon the conviction that it is all right and 
the absence of worry about his physical condition, 
we can easily see how the continually repeated sug- 
gestions made to women generally that they are in- 
ferior physically, the coddling themselves and being 
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coddled, lying down after meals, taking seats that 
the stronger male gives them, have operated actually 
to induce inferiority. The theory of suggestibility 
is generally accepted. All that is even relatively 
new in this instance is its unexpected applicability to 
a case familiar to every reader. 

But we are treading upon unfamiliar ground 
when Dr. Bousfield goes on to predicate that the 
social custom which decrees that for many years of 
her life woman shall be, or shall pretend to be, 
completely ignorant of her sexual desires, is another 
source of physical inferiority. This real or pre- 
tended ignorance, he says, tends to keep the sexual 
impulse in woman diffused or infantile, and so too 
frequently impairs her physic efficiency, often lead- 
ing to sexual maladjustments. There is a tendency 
here, I think, as with most psycho-analysts, to shut 
the eyes to the fact that there is little difference, in 
fact, between infantile sex manifestations, and those 
sublimations of the sexual instinct which psycho- 
analysts advise. But it seems sufficiently obvious 
that in so far as custom operates to force woman 
to repress natural desires, it must to some extent 
impair both her physical and mental efficiency. 
Without accepting or rejecting the main Freudian 
contention one may go further and agree that re- 
pression of normal sexual interests in the young 
woman may easily lead to emotional maladjustments 
which may seriously interfere with a normal sexual 
life in later years. 
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Moreover, if a woman’s interest is habitually 
turned in upon herself, as it obviously must be in 
the case of those women whose chief business in life 
is to be womanly, rather than to devote their ener- 
gies to some project outside themselves, if a woman 
fails to outgrow the “narcissism of self love” held 
to be natural to children, if so much of her energy 
is therefore consumed by interest in herself, she will 
evidently have less to spare for competition with 
men in outside professions. 

This last objection seems to me, however, to be of 
only temporary importance, since it would chiefly 
cease with its cause. ‘That is to say, as soon as a 
woman found an object outside herself to which to 
devote her energies, they would very soon cease to 
be concentrated on herself, and she would have con- 
tinually more energy for her outside job. 

There is a very real point, however, in the cir- 
cumstance that as long as men do not find women 
attractive unless they are “feminine,” unless they 
possess attributes of ‘‘self attention” which are at 
present considered feminine, the woman who wishes 
to have a mate as well as a career will have to de- 
vote much of her attention to herself—her hair, her 
skin, her emotions, and so will be handicapped by 
a double strain. 

To the artificially created differences enumerated, 
that of man’s short and woman’s long hair should 
be added for psychological reasons. In a state of 
nature both sexes have long hair, but by arbitrarily 
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cutting a man’s hair and letting a woman’s grow 
long, two creatures of the same species that naturally 
look very much alike, are made to look strikingly 
different, and so there is created in both men’s and 
women’s minds a belief that they are different at 
other points than those of their innate differences. 
This belief, becoming reflected in social traditions 
and customs, creates actual differences. When the 
first audacious women began to bob their hair, pio- 
neers in a movement whose significance is unknown 
to many of its most conspicuous exponents today, 
they were rightly considered to be in revolt. They 
were wrongly accused, however, of trying to look 
like men. They were simply stating the fact that a 
woman was still a woman after her hair was cut, 
that long hair was not a sexual character. 

It has long been generally accepted that the in- 
creasing differences between the sexes were advan- 
tageous because “‘the whole course of evolution 
makes clear that progress involves increasing differ- 
entiation of function, and consequent increasing di- 
vergencies of organization.’ *> Supposing this to be 
true the increase of physiological differences be- 
tween the sexes might be considered proof of 
progress, and so beneficial. It is outside the prov- 
ince of this book to go into the merits of this argu- 
ment more fully than to point out that before basing 
any conclusions on an increase of physiological dif- 
ferences between the sexes considered purely as an 
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increase, we must consider what elements go to make 
up the increase. Obviously the sum total of differ- 
ences might be increased by factors inimical to 
progress, by the fact, for example, that all women 
had completely lost the power of locomotion due to 
the prevalence of foot-binding, or that they had 
lost the use of their vocal cords because custom de- 
creed that it was unwomanly to talk. Before as- 
suming that an increase of the differences between 
the sexes is beneficial per se, we must discover 
whether the preponderance of elements that go to 
make up that increase are beneficial or inimical. 
And our inquiry shows that with the exception of the 
larger pelvis, which incidentally would not in any 
way limit woman’s choice of social function, these 
increases of difference noted are distinctly injurious. 

The possibility that the same training and habits 
of life would develop in women a strength equal 
to that of men, receives interesting confirmation in 
the following clipping taken from a New York news- 
paper in the summer of 1924, and run by all the 
papers. 

“Gertrude Ederle, a seventeen-year-old girl, ac- 
complished yesterday the double feat of swimming 
the twenty-one miles from the Battery to Sandy 
Hook and beating the men’s record for this grueling 
test. Her time of 7 hours 11 minutes and 30 sec- 
onds shattered the course record of 7 hours 18 
minutes set by the late George R. Meehan of Boston 
on July 20, 1914. 
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“This triumph was Miss Ederle’s final accom- 
plishment before departing tomorrow for England, 
where she will attempt the Channel swim. On 
Sunday the girl swimmer carried the colors of the 
Women’s Swimming Association to victory when 
she shattered the world’s record for 150 yards free 
style, thus displaying the most amazing versatility.” 

Miss Ederle failed to swim the Channel, and it is 
of course known that among the numerous men who 
tried over a period of many years to do so, at least 
one and possibly others finally succeeded. It re- 
mains to be seen whether some woman will also suc- 
ceed when women have tried an equal number of 
years. For the present we have an interesting 
fact to assimilate in the discovery that a woman 
could beat the men’s record for the swim from 
the Battery to Sandy Hook. If a specific woman’s 
heart and lungs can surpass the endurance not of 
the average run of men, but of men who had in turn 
surpassed the endurance of all the other men under- 
taking this notable feat, it is perhaps rash to go on 
predicating a sexual weakness in heart and lungs, 
since any weakness due to sex must be shared by all 
the members of that sex. And if Miss Ederle was 
able to surpass the endurance of men who had in 
turn surpassed all others trying, there seems little 
question that she would be able to compete on equal 
terms with men of average endurance. Yet we re- 
member that the contention is that women cannot 
so compete, 
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Under present social custom, then, physical and 
psychological causes unite to induce in woman an 
artificial physical inferiority. The narrowing of 
women’s lives to child bearing and rearing and to 
being “womanly,” a practice supposedly adopted in 
the interest of their children, has therefore been 
distinctly harmful both to their own health and to 
that of their children. How it has affected them in 
other ways we shall see in later chapters. 


CHAPTER V 


ARE THERE SEXUAL DIFFERENCES 
IN MENTAL TRAITS? 


HE belief that men and women are es- 
: sentially different in mental traits and in 
emotional attributes is so much a part of 
the raw material of our thinking that it has passed 
into the language with the adjectives male and fe- 
male, and their derivatives masculine and feminine. 
This process has, in other languages than English, 
been carried to a point that suggests a certain ar- 
bitrariness in the application of sexual character- 
istics. Thus in French the moon is feminine, and 
the moon, being a cold passive object shining only 
by reflected light, there might be supposed to be a 
reason in this application, though the Germans, to 
be sure, regard the moon as masculine and the fiery 
life-giving sun as feminine. But Pimpetus, mean- 
ing force or impulsion, is also feminine, as is /’im- 
piété, in spite of the known religiosity of women, 
and Ja gibelotte, or rabbit-stew, in spite of the fact 
that rabbits are masculine. One is led to wonder 
just why rabbits change their gender on being 
stewed, and to conclude either that this is a dis- 
tinction having subtle importance, if we could but 
53 
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grasp it, or that the categories masculine and fem- 
inine are, as far as language is concerned, simply 
arbitrary conveniences having no relation to male 
and female. 

In the English language, however, the adjectives 
masculine and feminine are reserved for objects 
partaking more obviously of the qualities of a 
woman or of a man. And because they are so re- 
served we accept more unquestioningly the assump- 
tion that certain groups of characteristics called 
feminine appertain to women, and certain groups of 
characteristics called masculine appertain to men. 
Webster explains that we apply male and female to 
the sex or individual, and masculine and feminine to 
things appropriate to or affected by men or women. 

The italics are mine, and I use them to emphasize 
the fact that before we even begin to consider the 
question we assume that there are such things as 
masculine and feminine qualities, and our specula- 
tion turns rather to ascertaining what those qualities 
are than to questioning their existence. It is there- 
fore perhaps not so surprising as it would seem at 
first thought that for centuries people should have 
talked glibly about male and female mental traits 
and masculine and feminine characteristics, and that 
many books should have been written defining, cata- 
loguing and defending those traits, before any in- 
vestigator was moved to ask whether there actually 
were any purely sexual differences in mental traits 
and in characteristics generally. 
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Writing in 1869 John Stuart Mill suggested the 
strong advisability of such a study, and indicated 
long before the advent of Freud, one of the two 
lines it has since followed. He says “‘in regard to 
that most difficult question, what are the natural 
differences between the sexes—a subject on which it 
is impossible in the present state of society to ob- 
tain complete and correct knowledge—while every- 
body dogmatizes upon it, almost all neglect and 
make light of the only means by which any partial 
insight can be obtained into it. This is an analytic 
study of the most important department of psy- 
chology, the laws of the influence of circumstance on 
character. . . . The profoundest knowledge of the 
laws of the formation of character is indispensable 
to entitle anyone to affirm even that there is any 
difference, much more what it is. For, however 
great and apparently ineradicable the moral and 
intellectual differences between men and women 
might be, the evidence of their being natural differ- 
ences could only be negative. Those only could be 
inferred to be natural, which could not possibly 
be artificial—the residuum, after deducting every 
characteristic of either sex which can admit of be- 
ing explained from education or external circum- 
stances.” 1 

But before studies such as he suggested were to 
be made by psychologists like Dr. Beatrice Hinkle 
and Dr. Paul Bousfield, the growth of experimental 
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psychology and the invention of instruments, some- 
times very exact and sometimes of debated value, 
for measuring various reactions to stimuli, suggested 
a method of ascertaining just what “negative evi- 
dence” there might be as to natural differences be- 
tween the sexes, a method, that is, of measuring 
actual existent mental differences more exactly than 
they had ever been measured before, irrespective of 
“the laws of the influence of circumstance on char- 
acter.” And so in 1898 at the suggestion of Dr. 
Angell, at that time head of the Department of 
Psychology of the University of Chicago, the “first 
attempt to obtain a complete and systematic state- 
ment of the psychological likenesses and differences 
of the sexes by the experimental method,” was made 
by Dr. Helen Bradford Thompson. ‘That she fully 
appreciated the correctness of Mill’s supposition is 
shown by the words with which she prefaces and 
concludes her inquiry. Yet elaborate studies of the 
influence of circumstances on sexual differences can- 
not have their full value, unless they are based on 
an understanding of such actual differences in mental 
traits as can be shown under present circumstances 
to exist. Nor is it sufficient to prove that differ- 
ences might be due to artificial causes, unless one 
also considers such evidence as there may be to show 
that they are nevertheless innate. In other words 
the two methods are supplementary, rather than 
antagonistic, and each is essential to the solution of 
the problem. 
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‘In order to make a trustworthy investigation of 
the variations due to sex alone,” Dr. Thompson be- 
gan by saying, it is a first prerequisite to secure in- 
dividuals for comparison “who are near the same 
age, who have the same social status, and who have 
been subjected to like training and social surround- 
ings. [he complete fulfillment of these conditions, 
even in the most democratic community, is impos- 
sible. ‘The social atmosphere of the sexes is dif- 
erent from the earliest childhood to maturity.” 2 
Or, as Dr. Isabel Davenport sums up the constrain- 
ing effects of environment—‘‘If a philter could be 
devised and injected into the parents when a girl 
child is born which would prevent their discovering 
that she was a girl until she was nine or ten years 
old, it would give the necessary psychological situa- 
tion for the free development of her mind and body 
up to that age——’’ ® 

The reader might suppose that these preliminary 
qualifications are made in order to explain away the 
magnitude of the variations discovered by Dr. 
Thompson’s inquiry. This is far from being the 
case. In spite of the fact that ‘‘the social at- 
mosphere of the sexes is different from the earliest 
childhood to maturity,” in spite of the fact that 
circumstances profoundly modify character, and so 
sexual differences in mental traits, the first measur- 
ably adequate experiments ever made to determine 


2 Thompson, The Mental Traits of Sex, Univ. of Chi. Press. 
8 Salvaging American Girlhood. 
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sexual differences in mental traits, show those differ- 
ences to be so slight, if indeed opinion can be shown 
to agree that there are any, that the distinguished 
psychologist Dr. E. L. Thorndike says of them— 
“The most important characteristic of these differ- 
ences is their small amount. The individual dif- 
ferences within either sex so enormously outweigh 
any differences between the sexes that for all prac- 
tical purposes any such differences may be disre- 
garded. The experiments of the past generation 
in educating women have shown their equal com- 
petence in school work of elementary, secondary 
and collegiate grade. The psychologists’ measure- 
ments lead to the conclusion that this equality of 
achievement comes from an equality of natural gifts, 
not from an overstraining of the lesser talents of 
women.”’ 4 

But what were the differences shown? Of these 
differences, which appear to be due to innate causes 
and which to artificial causes, or to the manner of 
life? And in what way do such differences as may 
be shown to exist, affect woman’s free choice of a 
career? It will be desirable to describe Dr. 
Thompson’s inquiry at some length, both because 
the same general methods have been used by all 
subsequent investigators, and because her results are 
still, in the main, with exceptions we shall note, gen- 
erally accepted. 

In order to fulfill as nearly as possible her pro- 
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vision that the subjects should have the same gen- 
eral training and environment, Dr. Thompson se- 
lected twenty-five boys and twenty-five girls from 
the University of Chicago. ‘They were secured by 
issuing a general request for services, and were told 
nothing of the object of the tests except that they 
were to determine psychological norms. ‘The tests 
included motor ability, sensations mediated by the 
skin, taste, smell, hearing, vision, intellectual fac- 
ulties, ingenuity, general information and affective 
processes. 

As to motor ability, “all the tests of which we 
have record agree in showing that in most phases 
this ability is better developed in the male than in 
the female. Men have a shorter reaction time, 
with a smaller mean variation than women. ‘They 
have a greater rapidity of movement than women 
and become fatigued less rapidly. They have a 
somewhat greater accuracy of movement than 
women. Women excel men in the formation of a 
new motor co-ordination, such as that of card- 
sorting and of marking out A’s, and are slightly 
more subject to motor automatisms than men.” 

In general the sensations mediated by the skin 
seemed to show that women have somewhat keener 
senses than men, this being marked in the “two- 
point discrimination, in greater general sensibility, 
in sensitiveness to pain through pressure and in a 
slightly greater delicacy of touch. In_ passive- 
pressure discrimination and in temperature there is 
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no difference between the sexes; while men are more 
sensitive to pain through electrical discrimination, 
in the discrimination of lifted weights and of area 
on the skin.” 

The most interesting fact about the experiments 
on taste and smell is the complete lack of agree- 
ment among various investigators, whose findings 
Dr. Thompson reported when giving her own. 
Of this contradiction she observes—‘‘It is difficult to 
explain the contradiction in these results. Those 
experiments from which the factors of fatigue and 
contrast are excluded show a keener sense of smell 
in women.’ She does not make the deduction, per- 
haps because it seems to her too obvious, that in 
all the experiments she records, except those on 
motor ability, the difference between the sexes is 
so slight that the addition of a few subjects to 
either class might have completely reversed her con- 
clusions. 

As to taste and smell, then, Dehn finds women 
keener than men in all four tastes (salt, bitter, sour, 
sweet) .° 

Nichols and Bailey, whose tests seem to be open 
to criticism and who tabulated their results by aver- 
ages, “find women keener than men in all tastes 
except salt, in which men are keener than women.” ® 

Ottolenghi, finds women somewhat keener to salt, 


5 Vergleichende Priifung iiber den Haut—und Geschmach—Sinn 
bei Manner und Frauen verschiedener Stande. Dorpat. 1894. 
8 The Sense of Smell, Nature, vol. xxxy, 1886. 
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but attributes this to men’s use of tobacco.7 Di 
Mattei, in experiments on children between four.and 
twelve, finds boys more sensitive in bitter, equal in 
salt and less sensitive in sweet. Roncoroni finds 
women more sensitive to sweet, men keener to bitter 
and salt.® 

“The general result of all these tests is to show 
that women have lower thresholds for taste than 
men... ,’ so Dr. Thompson concludes, but one 
feels also, as I have said above, that the general 
result is a pretty thorough disagreement, on which 
we shall comment later. ‘The tests here reported 
show that men have a better discriminative sensi- 
bility for strong tastes than women, although their 
threshold tests are higher than those of women.” 

As to the threshold for smell, both Ottolenghi 
and Bailey find men keener than women. Bailey 
finds them twice as keen. This flatly contradicts 
Dr. Thompson’s results. ‘Toulouse and Vaschide 
and Garbini find a keener sense of smell in women, 
while Di Mattei finds girls keener than boys. 

To ascertain differences of hearing, Dr. Thomp- 
son measured reactions to pitch, finding that “in 
the upper and lower limits of pitch the only dif- 
ference of sex indicated was a possible lower limit 
for men. In pitch discrimination women are better 
than men. The tests on the threshold for hearing 


7 Arch. di Psichiat, 1888, 1889 and 1898. 
8 Arch. di Psichiat, 190%. 
9 Arch, di Psichiat, 1892. 
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have been too few in number, too rough in method, 
and too contradictory in result to serve as a basis 
for any trustworthy generalization.’ The only 
test on pitch comparable to Dr. Thompson’s was 
made at Columbia University, and came to the same 
conclusion. Lombroso and Roncoroni, using a 
watch at different distances, had concluded that 
men’s hearing is keener.1° After an investigation of 
440 children Beik concluded that abnormalities are 
more frequent in the ears of boys. But F. W. 
Smedley, who made tests in Chicago public schools, 
found no great differences in defectiveness of hear- 
ing between girls and boys. 

Dr. Thompson found that “fon the whole men 
are somewhat better than women in brightness 
vision. Although no difference between the two in 
keenness of vision has been established, men’s eyes 
have been shown to be absolutely more sensitive 
to light than women’s, and they make finer discrim- 
ination of grays. The results as to the absolute 
sensitiveness of the eye to color are contradictory. 
Nichols finds it greater in men, and, the present test 
shows it greater in women. ‘There is a general 
agreement, however, that women discriminate 
color better than men, and are less subject to 
color blindness.”” Men are somewhat superior in 
“visual discrimination of area and in estimation of 
length.” 

The testing of intellectual faculties is obviously 


10 Arch, di Psich., 1891, Int. Cong. of Exp. Psy. London, 1892. 
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a more difficult problem than the foregoing, and 
one in which such results as are obtainable are open 
to contradiction. The difficulty of the problem does 
not however detract from the interest of such ap- 
proaches to it as modern psychology has been able 
to make. In the present instance Dr. Thompson 
selected for her comparative tests, memory, as- 
sociation, ingenuity as shown in solving a problem, 
reason and perceptual quickness as shown in solving 
mathematical and mechanical problems, and affective 
processes. 

An approved memory test is the memorizing of 
nonsense syllables and, using this, the women were 
found to memorize more rapidly than men, while 
no difference in retentiveness was shown between 
men and women. Visual imagery seemed to be a 
more common aid to memorizing in women, and 
there seemed to be no difference between the sexes 
in the use of association in memorizing, or “‘in the 
habit of memorizing in groups.” 

In the association test ten words were given and 
the subjects were asked to write down for each all 
the words suggested. With only one word did the 
men make more numerous associations, with four 
words the men and women were equal, and with 
five the women were more numerous. 

In obtaining these results it was observed that men 
made more of their associations from the same gen- 
eral idea, while women embraced more ideas in their 
search for associations. Suppose garden to have 
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been one of the words used. If it suggested to the 
man color, he made more numerous suggestions of 
color than the woman who passed on more quickly 
to plants, bees, butterflies and so on, making, as we 
have noted, with this method, a greater number of 
associations altogether than the man secured with 
his. Interpreting this test Dr. Thompson comments 
that two factors ‘‘are of equal importance in logical 
processes: one is the ability to concentrate attention 
on one topic, and the other is the presence of a large 
number and great variety of associations. The 
solution of problems is usually effected through 
some association which is not at first seen to be 
relevant. Concentration of attention, if it means 
mere sticking to one idea, is of little value . ... 
while mere variety of association, without concen- 
tration of attention, is equally useless. Men have 
the advantage in one of these factors, women in the 
other ...no ground for any statement about 
comparative intellectual ability.” 

This interpretation is just as far as it goes. But 
it would seem that this particular difference in 
method observable between the two groups in the 
association test might quite as correctly be referred 
to a difference of opinion as to which method would 
secure the greatest number of associations more 
quickly, that being the task the subjects were nom- 
inally set; and the choice of one group for a wider 
range of associations might be correctly put down 
as a fortunate selection of method for this partic- 
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ular end, rather than as revealing a settled habit of 
mental procedure. 

To test ingenuity five problems were given. 
First a figure made up of a number of squares was 
shown to the subjects, who were asked to take away 
three lines in such a way as to leave all the squares 
perfect. In this test the women were superior. 

The second was a mathematical problem requir- 
ing reason for its solution. In this the men were 
slightly superior, but as two of the men were teach- 
ers of mathematics, Dr. Thompson comments that 
this slight superiority was probably due entirely to 
that accident. 

The third ingenuity test involved both perceptual 
quickness and reason. It required the placing of 
eight men on a checker board in such a way that no 
two were on the same straight line. The men 
were superior in this problem. The women ex- 
pressed themselves as being uninterested in it. 

The fourth and fifth ingenuity tests were mechan- 
ical problems. In the fourth the subjects were 
asked to explain the working of the apparatus (un- 
familiar to all of them) which had been used in de- 
termining the threshold of light. The men’s 
average in this problem was better than that of the 
women; but whereas none of the women failed to 
get a solution in an hour, two of the men worked 
from an hour and a quarter to an hour and a half, 
and failed. 

In the fifth test the subjects were given a wooden 
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diagram of a lock and asked what it was and how 
it worked. In this the men showed a slight ad- 
vantage, but their greater familiarity with mechan- 
ical problems must be taken into account. 

In summing up the ingenuity tests, Dr. Thomp- 
son concludes that the men showed a slight superi- 
ority, but points out that half of the tests were 
mechanical and that men are more familiar with 
mechanical problems. In the three non-mechanical 
problems the sexes were equal, men being better in 
one, women in one, while in one they were equal. 
The conclusion is, then, that as far as these very lim- 
ited tests go they show men and women to be equal 
in ingenuity, outside of mechanical problems. It. 
should be observed, however, that all these tests 
come into a class whose results might be entirely 
reversed by the addition of half a dozen subjects to 
either sex. 

The test on general information showed the sexes 
to be equal in this respect, though both the best and 
the worst records were made by women, a fact 
worth remembering when we come to the considera- 
tion of the respective variational tendencies of the 
sexes. A series of test questions divided between 
English literature, physics, history, mathematics, 
biology and chemistry was asked. The women had 
the advantage in biology and English literature, 
and a slight advantage in mathematics. The men 
had the advantage in physics and history, while in 
chemistry the sexes were equal.. 
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It is noteworthy that the Columbia University 
association test does not agree with Dr. Thomp- 
son’s results, that Miss Calkins found men more 
likely to reason out a mathematical problem and 
women to memorize it, a conclusion opposed to these 
results, that Jastrow’s and Calkins’ results con- 
tradict each other, Jastrow finding men more rapid 
in qualitative association, and Calkins women; that 
Ebbinghaus’s and Bellei’s experiments on school 
children to measure relative intellectual ability of 
the sexes produced results exactly opposite from 
each other. 

As to the affective processes Dr. Thompson found 
men and women very much alike. Sensory experi- 
ence seems to be more prominent in the conscious- 
ness of women, and physical activity in that of men, 
social consciousness more prominent in men and 
religious consciousness more prominent in women, 
differences that whether one’s preconceptions make 
one incline to believe them innate or to believe them 
artificial, could in any case have been caused by 
difference in the habit of life. And we must re- 
member Mill’s warning that it is unwise to regard as 
innate, differences that could have been artificially 
caused. 

Summing up this first serious examination into the 
differences between men and women in mental traits, 
we see that Dr. Thompson finds that the men are 
clearly superior only in motor ability (more recent 
experiments have cast doubt on this point, as we 
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shall see presently), an ability which everyone recog- 
nizes to be vitally affected by physical habits, and 
that even here women excel men in the formation 
of a new motor co-ordination. The women are 
clearly superior only in sensations mediated by the 
skin (this conclusion is contradicted by other in- 
vestigators), in taste and smell (in this regard all 
investigators disagree with each other at one point 
or another), in hearing as regards perception of 
pitch (other ‘“‘rough” experiments seem to show 
that men have a lower threshold for hearing), in 
discrimination of color (and men are somewhat 
better in “brightness vision,” while there is no differ- 
ence in keenness of vision). Intellectual faculties 
seem to be equal, though women are better in mem- 
orizing and association, and men in narrowness of 
concentration, though the last point is predicated 
on shaky grounds, since no specific test was made. 
Ingenuity seems to be equal if one rules out mechan- 
ical problems as being affected by mental habits, 
rather than by innate mental capacity. General 
information averages equal, although directed in 
slightly different lines. And affective processes are 
equal, although sensory experience seems to be more 
prominent in women’s consciousness and physical 
activity in men’s. 

Later experiments, summed up by Helen Thomp- 
son Woolley (née Helen Bradford Thompson) in 
October, 1915, in the Psychological ‘Bulletin ** and 


11 Vol. xi, No. 10, 
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by Leta S. Hollingworth also in the Psychological 
Bulletin,'? have for the most part simply confirmed 
also the continued tendency of investigators to 
contradict each other’s returns at many points, so 
that a number of years after the first scientific at- 
tempt to discover sexual differences in mental traits, 
the only point on which there is substantial agree- 
ment is the clear superiority of women in memoriz- 
ing (a superiority observable at all ages), and the 
superiority of men in motor ability. 

This superiority of men in motor ability has now 
had interesting light thrown on it by the ‘“Experi- 
mental Study of Motor Abilities of Children in the 
Primary Grades,” made by Dr. Buford Johnson 
in a school in Georgia and at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. The children studied were between five 
and nine years old, and it is noteworthy that Dr. 
Johnson found girls clearly superior in motor abil- 
ity. A conclusion which has value for this discus- 
sion since, if it is correct, and her inquiry was 
conducted under painstakingly scientific conditions, 
it offers interesting proof of the supposition that at 


12Jn rg16, vol. xiii and in 1918, vol. xv. 

13 A, K. Beik, J. of Ex. Ped. 1911. C. Burt and R. C. Moore, 
The Mental Differences Between the Sexes, J. of Ex. Ped., 1912; 
M. Calfee, College Freshmen and Four General Intelligence Tests 
J. of Educ. Psychol., 1913; C. D. Mead, The Age of Walking in 
Relation to General Intelligence, Ped. Sem., 1913; Cohn and Dief- 
fenbacher, Untersuchungen iiber Geschlechts-Alters, und Begabungs 
Unterschiede bei Schulern, 1911; D. Starch, The Measurement of 
Handwriting, J. of Educ. Psychol., 1913; Ballard, Sinistrality and 
Speech, J. of Exp. Ped., 1912. 
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least part of the superior motor ability of men over 
women is the result of their habits of life, more 
widely at variance than the habits of girls and boys; 
and since it reaffirms the conclusion drawn from Dr. 
Thompson’s work that in an investigation of differ- 
ences so admittedly slight, contradictory results will 
continue to be secured, since those results will be ° 
subject to overturn by the addition of a few more 
girls or a few more boys to either class; and since 
being so slight, they cannot fail to be influenced 
by the prepossessions of the investigator. In fact 
it seems reasonable to conclude that the results are 
so persistently contradictory because there are no 
real sexual differences in mental traits; but that 
there are very great differences between individuals, 
and that the greater number of individuals possess- 
ing, let us say, keener sensitiveness to pain, happens 
with one investigator to be women, and with another 
to be men. As Dr. Hollingworth comments—‘‘In- 
vestigators seem to have acquired the habit of di- 
viding their subjects automatically into two groups 
on the basis of sex. Thereupon, they proceed to 
describe all differences found between the two 
groups as sex differences. As a matter of fact, 
differences thus found should be logically treated 
only as group differences, unless the author is able 
to show that the group of males differs more from 
the group of females than from other groups of 
males similarly selected.” 

In recent years the Binet-Simon tests of mental 
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ability have been extensively used to determine sex- 
ual differences in school children. Goddard’s tests 
of 2000 children revealed ‘‘no clear difference of 
sex,’ and “‘no sex difference in retardation,” but the 
girls have a slightly greater proportion of accel- 
erated individuals, boys 3.7 per cent., girls 4.8 per 
cent. Bobertag alone, Mrs. Woolley relates, 
“found boys superior,” while in Washington, D. C., 
New Orleans and Philadelphia, studies show more 
retarded boys and more accelerated girls, and the 
statistics of grades available show that ‘‘on the 
whole, then, girls have stood better than boys in 
measures of general intelligence. So far as J know, 
no one has drawn the conclusion that girls have 
greater native ability than boys. One is tempted 
to indulge in idle speculation as to whether this ad- 
mirable restraint from hasty generalization would 
have been equally marked had the sex findings been 
reversed! . . . The writers who explain the re- 
sults just quoted on the ground of the greater in- 
dustry of girls are also those who emphasize their 
greater emotionality and rapid changes of mood. 
They seem to find no contradiction in the fact that 
the sex which is most dominated by emotions and 
moods is also the one which has the greatest capac- 
ity for plugging away at a task whether it is inter- 
esting or not.” 

Of the two methods of approach necessary to an 
understanding of the question whether or not there 
are sexual differences in mental traits, the first, 
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which undertook to find exactly what differences can 
be demonstrated in men and women as they are to- 
day, and which realized that such differences as it 
found might be due to the unlike “social atmosphere 
of the sexes,’ found the differences between the 
sexes to be so enormously outweighed by the differ- 
ences within the sexes that they lost any practical 
importance; that these differences between the sexes 
are so slight that the addition of half a dozen sub- 
jects to either sex in the various tests might have 
completely overturned the results; and that at every 
point, except that of woman’s greater memorizing 
ability and that of man’s greater motor ability, the 
latter already somewhat damaged by Dr. Johnson, 
investigators differ in their conclusions. 


+ 


The way then is open for a very different type of 
psychologist to investigate the effects of circum- 
stances on character as a source of those differences 
in mental traits which have formerly been thought 
to be sexual, the belief that “sex traditions,” as 
Mary Roberts Coolidge phrased the result of her 
pioneer work in this direction,'* rather than innate 
sex character have produced what is called “fem- 
inine as distinguished from womanly behavior.” 

Two interesting theories about the effect of sex 
traditions on character have recently been advanced, 


14 Why Women are So. 
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that of Dr. Beatrice Hinkle,1®> and that of the 
Vaertings.'® Dr. Hinkle believes that the groups of 
characteristics now called masculine and the groups 
now called feminine, are instead type characteristics 
which are just as likely to be found in one sex as 
another, and that the application of the masculine 
or feminine genders has come about by a process as 
arbitrary as that which makes a rabbit change its 
gender when it is stewed. 

“T think it does not need much power of observa- 
tion to determine that the people of the real world 
fail utterly to be so grouped, and the terms male and 
female do not signify anything more fundamental 
than the character of the physical organism. How 
far, and in what direction that affects the mental 
and psychic sphere is yet to be determined, and can 
only be known with any certainty when the tradi- 
tion of woman’s inferiority has completely disap- 
peared and the children of both sexes are given 
the same training and freedom, with the same priv- 
ileges and responsibilities. Not until then will 
there be any real opportunity to find what are the 
actual distinctions between the sexes other than 
the biological ones. 

“One has only to study nature in her lower forms 
to realize that there is no fixity even there of the 
secondary sexual characteristics, but that as the en- 


15 Arbitrary Use of the Terms “Masculine” and “Feminine,” 
Psychoanalytic Review, Jan., 1923. 
16 Mathilde and Mathias Vaerting, The Dominant Sex. 
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vironment changes, and the conditions of life alter, 
the supposed distinctive character of male and fe- 
male changes its form... . 

“As I dealt intimately with increasing numbers of 
men, I was constantly surprised to find the same 
reactions and tendencies in men as were supposed 
to be the sole possession of women. Men were 
timid instead of aggressive, they were passive in- 
stead of active, were emotional, were clinging, and 
frequently really desired to be ruled and to be sub- 
missive instead of to rule. Most astonishing of 
all, their minds were illogical; they had sensitive 
organisms and were fine in their tastes; and, in fact, 
I found repeatedly all the characteristics supposed 
to be the exclusive property of the female. Fre- 
quently these tendencies were well concealed, so that 
externally the individuals would appear to be quite 
other than what they were, for to the men with the 
so-called feminine nature, it is a painful piece of 
knowledge to possess, and the mechanism of repres- 
sion acts with this as it does with all other painful 
facts which invade consciousness. 

‘This condition appeared so frequently among my 
patients, as well as its opposite—the possession by 
the woman of the so-called masculine traits,—that I 
could only think that these were neurotic people 
and therefore did not represent the average normal 
individuals. But as the years went by the character 
of my work changed considerably, and from being 
consulted simply as a physician for the sick, the in- 
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dividuals who came to see me were more and more 
just the ordinary so-called normal people, coming, 
not because they were sick, but because some par- 
ticular difficulty in life had arisen for which they 
wished some psychological understanding or they 
wanted to understand their own motivations and 
inadequacies, or to increase their efficiency or to 
solve more wisely some immediate problem con- 
fronting them. All these could be justly called 
average or normal persons. Among these people I 
found just the same conditions, a mixture of so- 
called masculine and feminine characteristics dis- 
tributed with no apparent regard for the physical 
organs.” 17 . 

The Vaertings assert that certain groups of char- 
acteristics have come to be associated with the 
dominant sex. When men are the dominant sex 
those characteristics are called masculine, when 
women are the dominant sex the same character- 
istics are called feminine. Since modern civilization 
men, with certain exceptions with which people gen- 
erally are not conversant, have been the dominant 
sex for so many centuries that we have come to 
think that the characteristics called masculine be- 
cause they belong to the dominant sex, are innate 
characters of the male. 

Dr Hinkle is a physician as well as a psycholo- 
gist, and her primary concern is with curing mental 
and physical maladjustments which result in unhap- 


17 By permission Dr. Beatrice Hinkle. 
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piness and ill health. One of the particularly valu- 
able aspects of her contribution to this vexed ques- 
tion is the discovery that the endeavor on the part 
of individual men and women to believe and to make 
other people believe that they have the character- 
istics supposedly appropriate to their sex, and only 
those, has often been accompanied by a serious warp- 
ing and straining of their real natures. 

It is painful for men with the so-called feminine 
nature to confess to its possession. And the rea- 
sons are obvious. The punishment for such a con- 
fession ranges all the way from mild sneers to social 
ostracism and the application of epithets that create 
as barren a desert about their object as that insured 
for the leper by his bell. Thoughtful men have in 
all ages regretted this tendency of the herd to force 
all of its members to belong to an artificial type. 
They have even pointed out that great creative 
geniuses, men with the fullest intellectual and emo- 
tional equipment, are apt to have both feminine and 
masculine characteristics; but they have accepted the 
general belief that the mingling of masculine and 
feminine characteristics in the same _ individual, 
whether for good or for evil, is unusual, and that 
such suffering as is entailed by society’s insistence 
that “‘a man is a man even to his thumbs and a 
woman is a woman even to her toes,” 1® while regret- 
table, is confined to a few cursed, or blessed, in- 
dividuals. 


18 Ellis, Man and Woman. 
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Now modern investigation shows us that the 
mingling is of common occurrence and that “the 
fundamental mental and psychic distinctions postu- 
lated as fixed between men and women are much less 
determined by sex than by type’’; that it is a most 
common occurrence therefore for men to conceal 
within themselves so-called feminine traits, and for 
women to conceal so-called masculine traits, and that 
the conspicuous instances we all carry in our mem- 
ories of “womanish” men and ‘“mannish’” women 
are simply individuals who for some reason or other 
have thrown aside concealment; that therefore the 
suffering entailed by the failure to conform to soci- 
ety’s requirements far from being confined to a few 
individuals, is shared to a greater or less degree by 
a great number of people. “It is not difficult to 
realize,” Dr. Hinkle says, “with what an expenditure 
of effort the unnatural attitude was assumed, and 
how inadequate such an individual would be ren- 
dered. His own individual values were hidden and 
discounted and he attempted to live under a valua- 
tion which did not belong to him. The same un- 
fortunate condition is found in regard to women. 
Many capable executive women, possessing the so- 
called masculine reactions, are in constant conflict 
with the collective conception of women.” 

In addition, therefore, to causing incalculable suf- 
fering, the insistence that certain characteristics are 
appropriate to men and certain characteristics ap- 
propriate to women, and that unless they want to 
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lay themselves open to jibes or epithets or persecu- 
tion, individuals must have those characteristics ap- 
propriate to their sex and only those, has caused 
great social loss, in that both men and women have 
often had to conceal their natural talents, and pre- 
tend to talents they did not have. It is, in short, 
one of the greatest sources of tragedy the human 
race has known, and all the greater for being so 
rigidly concealed. 

Many of the so-called emotional differences be- 
tween the sexes may therefore be derived from two 
causes, both artificial. Some of them quite evidently 
result from the necessity just described, laid upon 
individual members of each sex, of having only 
those qualities deemed appropriate to their sex. 
Others may as easily result from that different 
“social atmosphere of the sexes’’ to which we have 
already referred. The often observed fact that a 
small boy brought up exclusively by and among 
women will be ‘‘womanish,” and that the only girl in 
a family of boys will be a tomboy, illustrates both 
causes working together, as they usually do in actual 
life; and H. Hull in “The Long Handicap” suggests 
more specifically that hysterical and irrational be- 
havior in women may be the result of chronic 
blocking of strong fundamental desires by taboo, 
social suppression, economic nonentity and so forth. 

This is far from saying that because these differ- 
ences could conceivably derive from artificial causes, 
they might not also be innate. But the warning 
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from Mill with which we began the chapter that it 
is unsafe to predicate as innate, emotional differ- 
ences that can be accounted for by artificial causes, 
unless we have actual proof of their being innate, 
seems to the present writer the only sound approach 
to the inquiry. And so in establishing that many 
of the so-called emotional differences between the 
sexes might be derived from artificial causes; and in 
further establishing that science has not yet proved 
the existence of any sexual emotional differences, we 
come to the conclusion, not that there are no differ- 
ences of the sort, but that until such differences are 
proved it is the part of wisdom to refrain from bas- 
ing any practical discriminations on supposititious 
differences. 

This conclusion is reénforced by the nature of the 
long contradictory categories of supposititious emo- 
tional differences of which Mill says—‘'To so ri- 
diculous an extent are the notions formed of the 
nature of women mere empirical generalizations, 
framed, without philosophy or analysis, upon the 
first instances which present themselves, that the 
popular idea of it is different in different countries, 
according as the opinions and social circumstances 
of the country have given to the women living in it 
any specialty of development or non-development. 
An Oriental thinks that women are by nature pecul- 
iarly voluptuous; see the violent abuse of them on 
this ground in Hindoo writings. An Englishman 
usually thinks that they are by nature cold. The 
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sayings about women’s fickleness are mostly of 
Frenchrorigin. |... .”) 2° 

These supposititious differences have varied from 
the remark of the man-hating woman that all men 
are lazy and cruel, and the remark of the woman- 
hating man that all women are fickle and are liars, 
to interesting speculations by scientists of the stand- 
ing of Thorndike to the effect that women are as a 
rule more interested in human beings and their be- 
havior, and that men are as a rule more interested 
in things and their mechanisms. While specula- 
tions of the latter sort are interesting, they belong 
as yet to the literature of opinion; and to accept 
them as facts and to act upon them as facts might 
be to block the natural instincts of members of either 
sex in a disastrous way. One has only to remem- 
ber that in the work of many of the greatest male 
creative artists, an interest in people and their be- 
havior has been the chief point of departure, to 
see the practical dangers involved in accepting too 
readily an interesting speculation of the sort. 

As long as much uncertainty exists as to differ- 
ences in emotional characteristics there should obvi- 
ously be a free field for experimental determination 
of the differentiations that are best for individuals 
and for society at large. Only when such a free 
field is given, shall we be in a position to judge 
whether women as a sex have different emotional 
characteristics from men. 


19 James Stuart Mill, The Subjection of Women. 
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But we seem to have left out of account the fun- 
damental fact of biological differences. We remem- 
ber Dr. Hinkle’s observation that we have at present 
no means of knowing how far or in what direction 
the biological differences between men and women 
may affect the mental and psychic sphere. And 
there will remain in many readers’ minds a quite 
legitimate question as to whether the mere fact of 
biological difference must not find a corollary in 
mental differences, even if we have not yet been able 
scientifically to demonstrate such differences. 

Recent discoveries of biologists are of interest in 
this connection. They generally agree with the 
theory first launched by Weiniger that each sex pos- 
sesses all the organs of the other in embryo, a fact 
vitally important if we are to assume that biological 
differences between the sexes must necessarily cause 
mental and psychic differences.?° 

It seems also that secondary sexual characteristics 
are less immutable than we had supposed. “In the 
higher animals they are to a great extent dependent 
on the action of the sex glands, so much so that 
successful transplantation of the sex glands in the 
guinea pig carries with it a development of the sec- 
ondary sexual characters of the opposite sex, even 
to the extent of producing secretion of milk in the 
milk glands of the male,?* a fact which reénforces 


20 Weiniger, Sex and Character. 
21T. H. Morgan, Heredity and Sex. 
A newspaper dispatch to the New York World dated December 
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the belief that each sex possesses all the organs of 
the other in embryo, and that therefore the mental 
and psychic characteristics conditioned by such or- 
gans must be much the same. This does not mean 
of course that the transplantation of sex glands 
might not also be accompanied by a transplantation 
of sex emotional characteristics, supposing there are 
such. Various experimenters think this is the case 
and that the transplantation of the male sex glands 
to a hen induces in it the boisterous and aggressive 
qualities of the cock. If this is true it would seem to 
prove the existence of sex emotional attributes in a 
given species. ‘This does not mean however that 
any single emotional attribute has been found to be 
constantly the attribute of the same sex in all the 
species. In fact it is impossible to find a single emo- 
tional attribute which belongs exclusively to either 
sex throughout the animal kingdom. And this being 
the case the existence—supposing it is proved—of 
sex emotional attributes within a single species, such 
8th, 1925, says that in his annual report to the Dahlem Institute— 
tha German equivalent of the Rockefeller Institute—Prof. Max 
Hartmann, the foremost German biologist, states that his experi- 
ments with the lowest forms of plant life have convinced him that 
sex is relative and not absolute. Studying the union of these plant 
forms he finds that when one subject has 60 per cent. feminine 
cells and 40 per cent. masculine while the opposite is true of an- 
other, the two can produce offspring. “Hartmann gives scientific 
basis to the speculative theories advanced that even in the higher 


forms of life the feminine and masculine qualities are merged in 
the individual.” 
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as the aggressiveness of the cock and the timidity of 
the hen, would seem possibly to be due to continuing 
external causes rather than to inherent sexual causes. 
We have seen that this is true in the case of man, 
where a definite sex tradition has been aes: 
built up. 

Since the new discoveries about sex glands are 
revolutionary in their importance and are as yet im- 
complete and highly questionable, our ideas of the 
cause and the nature of sex are evidently in for an 
overhauling, and it were well to let any further 
dogmatising about sexual differences wait for the 
facts. 

Equally important to our inquiry is another recent 
discovery. ‘Both Morgan and Tandler and Gross 
point out that it is impossible to find any single sec- 
ondary character which belongs exclusively to either 
sex throughout the animal kingdom. For instance, 
superior size and brilliant plumage in some species 
belong to the female, while even the instinct for in- 
cubating eggs is assigned in some species to the male. 

. Tandler and Gross interpret all secondary 
sexual characters as modifications of characters be- 
longing to the species as such. They believe that 
the reason the sexes resemble one another after 
castration is merely that under those circumstances 
both sexes tend to revert to the original species type, 
an assumption which makes it unnecessary to assume 
the presence in each sex of the determiners of the 
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other sex.” 22. This belief that so-called secondary 
sexual characters are far from invariable in the 
human species, was developed at some length in 
Chapter IV and is interestingly reénforced by cer- 
tain recent findings of the Danish Anthropological 
Society, which throw doubt on the hereditary origin 
of sex differences in size. Hertz, of that society, 
“gives a series of measurements kept for the last 
twenty-seven years which show that during that time 
girls have gained considerably in height and weight, 
while boys have been at a standstill.” 

And if, as the evidence seems to show, the bio- 
logical differences between the sexes are less im- 
mutable than we had supposed, their problematical 
and undemonstrated effect on mental traits becomes 
shadowy indeed. 


22Helen Thompson Woolley. Psychological Bulletin vol. xi, 
1914, PP- 353-79. 


CHAPTER VI 
HAVE MEN GREATER VARIABILITY? 


B UT granted that women’s mental capacity is 


in general equal to men’s, and that their 

mental traits are not demonstrably different, 
they can, however, never be geniuses, so we are told, 
since they lack men’s greater variational tendency; a 
greater variational tendency being thought to pro- 
duce at the same time more prodigies and more im- 
beciles, more creatures with congenital defects, and 
an occasional genius. 

When variability first “came in,” we have seen, it 
was thought to be a sign of inferiority, and because , 
it was a sign of inferiority Meckel concluded that 
the human female being inferior to the human male 
must therefore also be more variable. 

But variability rose in the world. Darwin in- 
troduced it into the best scientific circles, affirming it 
to be a desirable character, in fact the greatest hope 
for progress. And since it seemed to him a supe- 
rior character, and since, in common with most of 
the men of his time, he thought the human male 
to be superior to the human female, he affirmed that 
the male is more variable. Being a scientist he 


buttressed this assertion with observations about ab- 
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normalities that were more frequent in boys and 
men. Among those congenital defects more com- 
mon to men are hare-lip, club-foot, supernumerary 
digits, supernumerary breasts and nipples, congenital 
goitre, additional ribs, muscular abnormalities, left- 
handedness, color-blindness, albinism and the tend- 
ency to be deaf-mutes, idiots or imbeciles. 

Because men are more prone to these several ab- 
normalities, they must also, it is assumed, vary 
more than women, and since they have a greater 
variational tendency, such geniuses as the race 
produces, so Mr. Ellis elaborates the theory, will 
be men. 

We remember at this point that Mr. Ellis found 
woman to be a more evolved type than man, and 
that greater evolution means greater divergence, but 
for the moment it will be interesting to investigate 
the soundness of the argument that men living in 
the world today show a greater variational tendency 
than women. 

In the first place we discover that the abnormal- 
ities cited have been based upon an insufficient num- 
ber of comparisons to have scientific value. Some 
hospital reports that it has more men than women 
with hare-lip, some doctor finds that he has more 
men with club-foot, some investigator writes that in 
his experience deaf-mutes are apt to be men. It 
would obviously be difficult to register all the ex- 
amples of hare-lip in a sufficiently large unit of pop- 
ulation to make any conclusion as to which sex could 
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lay claim to more, very valuable. Only a few suf- 
ferers from hare-lip will pass through the ordinary 
hospital in a year, and the records of one hospital 
might correctly show more women with hare-lip, and 
the records of another hospital quite as correctly 
show more men. Until it is possible to tabulate all 
the possessors of hare-lip resident let us say, in 
North America, or in Europe, and to discover def- 
initely whether men or women predominate, any 
statements about the subject evidently fall into the 
realm of opinion rather than of fact. This is 
equally true of other abnormalities, which by their 
very definition occur seldom, and so make the col- 
lection of statistics about them a matter of the 
difficulty just explained. For example, Dr. Hol- 
lingworth questions the greater number of male defi- 
cients, pointing out that statistics on the latter are 
taken from Institutions for the Feeble-minded, and 
that though there are more men in these institutions 
it is because feeble-minded women are better able 
to maintain themselves outside as prostitutes and 
domestic drudges, so that the number of men and 
women in Feeble-minded Institutions is far from 
being an index of the relative proportions of feeble- 
mindedness among the sexes. 

There is, however, a physiological variability, 
that of size, on which we can get exact data and 
covering as large a field as we desire. Dr. Karl 
Pearson ? first pointed out this possibility and pub- 


1 Chances of Death. 
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lished the results of numerous measurements he 
had made to disprove Mr. Ellis’s contention. 
Although he is famous as the inventor of statistical 
methods of great importance, his procedure in this 
case left out of account the possibility that the larg- 
est males may have died in still-birth, and that the 
subsequent conditions of life may have affected the 
size of adults, omissions promptly pointed out by 
Mr. Ellis. In 1914, however, Dr. Leta S. Holling- 
worth and Dr. Helen Montague made a similar’ 
experiment from which they carefully eliminated 
Dr. Pearson’s sources of error. They measured 
2000 new-born infants, 1000 of either sex, and the 
statistical result showed no difference whatever in 
variability between the sexes, and also none in still- 
born infants. 

And here we make a discovery that seems sur- 
prising indeed, in view of the confidence with which, 
ever since the days of Darwin, the belief in the 
greater variability of men has been adduced against 
women’s hopes of any great attainments. Even 
granted that men have greater physical variability— 
a supposition we find that has more against it than 
otherwise—granted this, no one has yet proved that 
there is the slightest connection between greater 
physical variability and greater mental variability. 

Many interesting studies of mental variability 
have been made during the last few years, with the 
result that “more extensive and reliable data have 
been made available on this point in the last five 
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years than in all time preceding,” as Dr. Holling- 
worth wrote in 1918.2, L. T. Terman,’ M. B. Tra- 
bue ¢ and H. T. Woolley ® presented variability fig- 
ures on hundreds of boys and girls with the uniform 
result that neither sex is found to be more variable 
than the other. This, we see, is in accord with 
Goddard’s test of 2000 school children, referred to 
in the last chapter. 
Dr. Terman’s study, which is a standard piece of 
work, is particularly interesting. He tested 1000 
school children of both sexes, chosen at random, and 
found no sex difference in intelligence, either as 
regards central tendency or variability. Ina recent 
work, ‘“‘Genetic Studies in Genius,” published in 
1925, he shows that there is very little difference in 
the numbers of girls and boys found by him who 
test at or above 140 IQ, whose mental capacities, 
that is to say, are above the average. Whereas he 
found a few more boys per hundred, a fact which 
might be due to greater interest of parents in boys, 
the highest IQ’s found were those of girls. Physi- 
cal measurements made on these same children by 
Dr. Baldwin, showed girls more variable. 

Observers who lacked these exact studies have 
filled the gap with interesting conjectures based on 
behavior. Mr. Ellis thought the greater prone- 

2 Psychol. Bulletin, 1918. 

3 The Measurement of Intelligence. 

4 Completion Test Language Scales. 


5A New Scale of Mental and Physical Measurements for Ado- 
lescents. J. of Educ. Psychol. 1915. 
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ness of men to criminality, insanity and suicide an 
evidence of their greater variability. This in view 
of his former statements that women are unfitted for 
various social functions because of their emotional 
instability which forces them at times to criminality, 
insanity and suicide, is interesting. Later he sug- 
gests that possibly this greater proneness of men to 
criminality is due to their being more actively en- 
gaged in the struggle for life than women; and 
that the records seem to show that as women 
take a more active part their proportion of crimi- 
nality increases. This observation would seem quite 
possibly to remove men’s greater proneness to crim- 
inality from the group of inherent male characters 
which prove his greater variational tendency, to the 
group of acquired characters due to differences in 
manner of life. 

He suggests that women’s lesser degree of vari- 
ability is shown by their inclination to preserve 
ancient customs, and instances their clinging to 
superstitious beliefs like astrology and their con- 
servatism in dress, which they still think of as dress 
rather than as clothing. He does not add that men 
also are still prone to superstitions and that men have 
been chiefly responsible for the conservatism of 
woman’s dress. And so it may be worth while to 
inquire into this supposed conservatism in some de- 
tail, taking dress as the example, since it more uni- 
versally implicates women than superstitious beliefs 
like astrology. 
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Each change woman has ventured has been de- 
nounced as treason to her sex. It is only about 
twenty years ago that the first rash, unwomanly 
creatures began to put off corsets. To hear the 
comment their doing so aroused one would have 
supposed that the corset was a sexual organ with 
which a woman was born, and that in laying it 
off she was deliberately unsexing herself. The re- 
form made its first substantial headway among 
school and college girls who must necessarily take 
off their corsets before gym work, and who gradually 
added hikes, tennis, athletics generally and study 
hours to the informal occasions when a corset was 
not held to be strictly necessary. But even when 
for several years they had been in the habit of going 
without corsets at such times, it was still considered 
almost immoral, and certainly loose, to go to a 
dance without them. In this determined and long- 
continued resistance to a reform so important to 
women’s health and to the health of the children 
they were to bear, men were foremost. And in 
their opposition they did not fail to use their fatherly 
and conjugal authority nor to fling at uncorseted 
women that most deadly of all taunts, “unwomanly.” 

The chief business of woman, we have seen, has 
been held to be womanly, and so when she is told 
that she is unwomanly, she is told that she is a com- 
plete failure. A noted male scientist might have 
very few of the qualities that are usually called 
manly. He might be too frail for personal combat, 
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he might be unable to ride or shoot. He might 
have a thin beard and a cracked womanish voice, 
and yet be respected throughout his country as a 
great man. But if a woman is unwomanly she is 
undone. 

Dress reforms, for women, then, have had to 
make their way against the all but insuperable ob- 
stacle of men’s disapproval, which can still do much 
even after women have openly revolted against men’s 
opinion. The manufacture and designing of clothes, 
like all other modern industries, is chiefly in the 
hands of men, and many women had been going 
without corsets for years, before the manufacturers 
of women’s clothes began to adapt them to an un- 
corseted figure. 

The economic power of society has even been 
invoked against change in women’s dress. When 
girls began to bob their hair, men did not confine 
themselves to protesting, but announced publicly 
that they would employ no bob-haired girls in their 
stores or offices. Had this resolution been taken 
during a time of unemployment, the bob might well 
have been starved out, but when it was taken, 
workers were needed too badly to make it practicable 
to lock out a sex. 

Conservatism in dress, then, can hardly be ad- 
duced against women as a proof of their mental 
conservatism. And so we find to our surprise that 
the whole elaborate argument against letting women 
develop their faculties because they can never be 
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geniuses, and that they can never be geniuses because 
they have a lesser variational tendency than men, 
rests on the unproved supposition that men vary 
more physically, and on the unproved supposition 
that women are more conservative in preserving 
customs, being particularly conservative in dress. 
And we remember as a possible explanation of this 
curious situation that when a variational tendency 
was looked on as a misfortune woman was supposed 
to have more of it, and when it was considered 
advantageous woman was supposed to have less. 

That there are other circumstances affecting the 
appearance and operation of genius than a suppo- 
sititious tendency to variability, I suggest in Chapter 
XII. 


CHAPTER VII 


‘DDO SECONDARY SEXUAL CHARACTERS 
ENHANCE THE JOYS OF LOVE? 


ND here another difficulty confronts us, for 
A the question arises whether we won’t all be 
very much the losers in one respect if, con- 
cluding that the sexual differences as to variability, 
and as to mental and physical traits which we had 
supposed innate are instead largely due to artificial 
traditions, we do away with them? For even if 
this sex tradition has been harmful in other respects, 
we are assured that a large part of the joy men and 
women take in each other is rooted in their secondary 
differences. In fact Mr. Ellis goes so far as to say, 
‘““We may perhaps define a secondary sexual charac- 
ter as one which, by more highly differentiating the 
sexes, helps to make them more attractive to each 
other. Other things being equal a man is more 
attracted to a woman with luxuriant hair on her 
head than to one whose hair is sparse.” 

If then we find that the possession of different 
reproductive organs does not make men and women 
different at so many points as we had supposed, if 
we find that many apparent differences have been 

94 
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artificially produced, and others artificially exag- 
gerated, and decide that for the good of the race 
women should be allowed to develop naturally, in- 
stead of being forced into an artificial mold, would 
we not be depriving both men and women of many 
of the joys of love? 

Even some of the most thoroughgoing feminists 
believe this to be the case. Dr. Paul Bousfield, for 
example, who thinks that women should dress like 
men, that they should be as free to woo as men, and 
as free to earn, believes the pleasures of love are en- 
hanced by sexual differences in appearance. He 
holds, however, to the austere ideal that the good 
of the race outweighs individual sensuous joys; and 
since he believes that the artificial development of 
women has resulted in marked physical and mental 
inferiority and is therefore a detriment to the race, 
he counsels us for the good of the race to put aside 
sternly those joys which arise from sexual differ- 
ences. He points out, however, that there is a large 
class of people who do not really believe in social 
progress, or are indifferent to it. “Such people,” 
he says, ‘“‘are perfectly consistent, not only in up- 
holding the present condition of affairs, but in going 
even further in extending the means of pleasure. It 
is perfectly consistent for them, for instance, not 
merely to maintain artificial differentiation but to 
increase it, for thus they increase the pleasure of 
living, at least for themselves and their kind (they 
are found in all classes) although for others, e. g. 
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for the few million women who are unmarried and 
have to depend upon themselves for their livelihood, 
they are, of course, continuing to put a stumbling 
block in the way of efficiency.” 

He believes, in short, that the artificially induced 
and exaggerated secondary sexual characters of 
woman are inimical to the mental and physical health 
of the race, but he agrees with the numerous writers 
who have preceded him, that the joys of love are 
enhanced by those differences. 

Yet this is an assumption the plausibility of which 
lasts only until it is questioned. And in another 
connection, when he is desirous of showing that so- 
called masculine and feminine attributes often repre- 
sent quite arbitrary categories, Dr. Bousfield him- 
self cites instances that help to puncture it. ‘The 
human imagination,” he says, ‘is brought into play 
and now exceeds in importance some of the primary 
instincts. There are often intellectual, moral and 
emotional elements in sexual attraction as a result 
of mental evolution, though I am not here referring 
to those cases.” But, he explains, there are re- 
corded cases of men falling in love with other men, 
because they happened to be dressed up as women, 
women dressed in men’s clothes have gone about 
among men without exciting sexual desire in them, 
and Bernard Shaw has Joan of Arc defend her male 
dress as being assumed ‘‘so that they should not 
think of me as a woman,” In these instances “ap- 
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parently the imagination completely overruled any 
normal sex instinct.” 4 

The imagination then seems capable of trans- 
ferring sexual significance from the body to the 
clothing that covers it. But women dress very dif- 
ferently in different countries, and in different ages. 
In China, for example, the women at certain times 
wear trousers and the men skirts, yet Chinese 
women are equally as loved as European women, a 
fact which suggests that the imagination may get as 
much satisfaction out of one symbol as another, once 
it has been accepted as representing sex. 

This view is strengthened when one recalls that 
fashions in women change from century to century, 
while the joys of love continue. They change even 
at the expense of those secondary sexual characters 
which to the age preceding have been most closely 
associated with sexual attraction. For centuries 
woman’s hair has been considered one of the chief 
sources of men’s pleasure. .. . 


O women bid the young men lay 
Their heads on your knees, and drown their eyes with your 
hair, 


so Yeats cried, and so many poets have cried before 
him. In fact the only other secondary character 
which at all compares with hair as a source of sexual 
pleasure, if we are to believe the evidence of litera- 


1Bousfield, Sex and Civilization. 
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ture, is the breast. And yet the present generation 
has not only seen an epidemic of hair cutting among 
women, but it has seen that the sort of woman vul- 
garly called a man’s woman, the sort of woman 
whom men love and who wishes men to love her, has 
been foremost in adopting the bob. Men have even 
made a cult of the bob-haired girl. She figures on 
the magazine covers that the Gibson girl used to 
ornament twenty years ago, she is in all the beauty 
shows, she is equally numerous in the suburbs and on 
the stage. Apparently then it was not hair in itself 
that afforded sexual satisfaction, but hair as a sym- 
bol of femininity. And this, taken together with 
the fact that in Europe men love women in skirts and 
in China they often love them in trousers, suggests 
the possible conclusion that it is neither hair nor 
skirts men love, but those outward symbols which 
at their particular time and in their particular place 
are considered appropriate to’a ‘“womanly woman.” 
In other words, they love feminine qualities and 
appurtenances. But feminine, so Webster tells us, 
is used to describe qualities “appropriate” to a 
woman, and since collective opinion changes from 
time to time as to what qualities are appropriate to 
a woman, evidently femininity itself changes too. 
This theory would explain why the same sort of 
man loves such different sorts of women in different 
generations; why in one generation a woman to be 
preéminently attractive sexually must be languishing 
and soft, full-breasted and indolent; why in another 
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she even gains a bit by being hysterical and moody; 
and again must be swaggering, self-reliant, hoyden- 
ish, like La Garconne from whom our present flap- 
pers stem. For frankly I do not believe that men 
prefer ‘frail’ women simply in order to flatter their 
own sense of male dominance, except in the case of 
physically weak or timorous men who fear the im- 
putation of womanishness. Their belief in male 
dominance is neither so insecurely established, nor 
so engrossing. ‘To most men after several thou- 
sand years’ tenure, it is too much a part of their 
universe to require continual reénforcement. I 
think men prefer frail women only when frailty is 
supposed to be an essentially feminine characteristic, 
and when changing times no longer consider robust 
health unwomanly, the natural predilections of the 
race in favor of red cheeks, graceful, active bodies, 
and general physical efficiency can again be indulged. 

How these changes in the approved feminine ideal 
come about is no more mysterious, J think, than the 
cause of any other marked change in fashion. ‘To- 
day, for example, some enterprising young man 
makes a new type of girl the heroine of a novel 
which several million people read and several mil- 
lion more see in the movies. And so it comes about 
that for a tolerably large portion of that particular 
generation a girl to be preéminently desirable, pre- 
eminently feminine, must be like the heroine of that 
novel. Now curiously this heroine on whom other 
women model themselves, because an incalculable 
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number of young men love her imaginatively, may 
not have in marked degree any of those secondary 
sexual characters that we are told enhance the joys 
of love. For we are confronted with the paradox 
that the very characteristics which make excellent sex 
appeal in one generation, make excellent old maids 
in the next. 

The type most in vogue as I write, and she can bé 
seen in a dozen charming actresses who are starring 
in the most successful plays of the season, has dis- 
pensed with the supposedly incomparable lure of 
long hair. She is slender rather than statuesque, in- 
telligent instead of bovine, pert or dashing rather 
than languishing or clinging. She doesn’t look at 
all like a great dumb matrix, on which, as on mother 
earth, a man may rest his whirling head in order to 
be rejuvenated, like another Anteus. She is a 
lively little piece, livelier than her brother in spite of 
the fact that the male is supposed to be the active 
uncomfortable sex, and her chief charms, like her 
bob, are boyish. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HOW ACCOUNT FOR WOMAN'S ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF A SUBORDINATE 
POSITION? 


stitutionally inferior to men, nor constitution- 

ally so different that their activities must be 
different, how are we to account for the prevalence 
of such an idea, and for the fact that they quite un- 
deniably have accepted such a position? Perhaps 
it is because they have accepted a subordinate posi- 
tion that men have so persistently replaced each 
overturned theory of their inferiority with another, 
and that a man like Havelock Ellis, who certainly 
wishes woman well, and who we must think, would 
endeavor to put a fair interpretation on the facts, is 
nevertheless so entirely convinced from the start of 
her inferiority (which however he chivalrously calls 


1s we have found that women are neither con- 


difference), that he stumbles into the absurdities we 
have related. Although Mr. Ellis, whom no one 
could accuse of wishing to keep women subordinate 
in order to make domestic drudges of them, has in 
fact another ax to grind, being concerned to show 
that woman’s happiness, her harmonious develop- 
ment and functioning, are dependent upon her at- 
101 
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taining a satisfactory sex life. This to him means 
that the attainment of the suffrage, entrance into 
the professions, economic independence and so forth 
are relatively unimportant, and so this man who 


_means well by women has been led by his obsession 


with his lifelong endeavor to restore the sexual 
relation between men and women to their natural 
beauty and importance, into the camp of the anti- 
feminists. Meantime Freud and his followers have 
shown us that the attainment of a satisfactory sex 
life is of equally vital importance for men, yet we 
do not find them therefore maintaining that because 
this is true it does not matter whether men have 
political or economic independence or are allowed 
to use their brains. 

Men’s incorrigible habit of theorizing about 
women on slender grounds may therefore frequently 
have sprung, as in this instance of Mr. Ellis, from 
less interested motives than that of making domestic 
drudges of them (in the chapter on Hobbling Love 
I suggest another possible motive which I have not 
seen elsewhere) ; but whether selfish or benevolent, 
it has obviously tended to keep women in subordi- 
nation. 

Yet it alone could never have put them there. 
And it would be the height of absurdity to rest con- 
tent with this habit of man’s as a sufficient explana- 
tion of woman’s subordination, any more than with 
his desire to make a estic drudge of woman. 


® 
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Only a creature that is in some way inferior will 
submit to being made a drudge. 

The real reason is an inevitable one, but much 
confusion has resulted from the fact that most 
writers have lumped it in with a jumble of other rea- 
sons, none of them necessarily inevitable. | Women 
hold a subordinate position, they tell us, Because 
they lack initiative, because they are inferior physi- 
cally, because men have a greater variational tend- 
ency.} If we grant these assertions, as practically 
all tBeiniste have in the past, we grant most of the 
case against feminism. But they are all, we find 
on examination, highly debatable; there is no scien. 
tific evidence to prove any of them, and considerable 
scientific evidence to disprove them. Yet it is true 
that women hold a subordinate position, and doesn’t 
this fact itself prove that they must lack initiative, 
strength, variational tendency, and so on? 

It is a vicious circle, we see, without beginning 
or end, without scientific proof, but apparently im- 
pregnable. Only apparently, however, and broken 
the moment we separate the inevitable reason, ad- 
mitted by all thinkers on the subject, from the highly 
debatable ones which in spite of their complete lack 
of scientific proof, have been added to it. 

Women are indisputably different from men in 
certain essential characters. The human female 
carries her child in her womb, and after it is born 


she nurses it for several os sometimes for a 


B 
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year or even two. Because her presence was neces- 
sary to nurse it, it was natural that she should as- 
sume the chief care of the most helpless of little 
animals, while the men of the tribe hunted, fished 
and fought. 

During and after childbirth her strength might 
be so depleted that man might be conceived as forc- 
ing her into physical subjection, though we must re- 
member that savage and barbarous women who had 
not yet been subject to the bodily restrictions cus- 
tom has since decreed for women, brought their 
children almost as easily as they performed any 
other day’s work. ‘Travellers’ anecdotes of the 
South Seas still make liberal use of the charming 
islander who excuses herself from the company for 
a few minutes while she gives birth to a baby, and 
then joins them again for the afternoon swimming 
party, anecdotes that are substantiated by more 
serious findings. Thus C. G. Seligmann, relates 
that it is the custom among the Koita for the 
mother, on the first morning after the baby’s birth, | 
to wade into the sea up to her shoulders, carrying 
with her a pot containing the placenta “which she 
then breaks, leaving the fragments to sink.” 4 

But even supposing the temporary and yery slight 
physical inefficiency of savage and barbarous women 
at the time of childbirth were such as to enable man 
to force them into subordination, this implies a 
greater hostility between the sexes than we have 


1C. G. Seligmann, Melanesians of British New Guinea. 
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reason to assume. And in any case the mother’s 
movements would be so restricted by the necessity of 
nursing the baby and of protecting it in the perilous 
conditions of savagery and barbarism, as to force her 
temporarily into a subordinate position. With 
people who knew neither sexual abstention nor birth 
control, one baby would follow another so rapidly 
as to keep the mother’s movements permanently 
restricted, while the strain of continued child- 
bearing would eventually so undermine her health 
as to make her physically inferior to men. 

This seems to me a quite sufficient explanation of 
how women came to occupy a subordinate position 
in savagery and barbarism; and it seems to me 
equally obvious that under those conditions they 
must always occupy it, unless we are to conceive 
them as losing their mother instinct, and putting 
their personal independence above the perpetuation 
of the race. It accounts for the ups and downs of 
woman’s historic fight and for the fact that the 
gains won when a great civilization flowers, are 
overthrown when civil disorder again ensues. 

Once in a subordinate position the enormously 
binding power of custom, added to the mental and 
physical effects of subordination on women, effects 
we shall discuss in the next chapters, perpetuated the 
subordination. 

Now it should be the object of any fair-minded 
inquiry into woman’s position to determine whether 
the factors which brought about her subordination 
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in savagery and barbarism would be operative to- 
day, provided custom and the artificial changes made 
in woman by subordination were eliminated. 

She still nurses the baby, of course, but only once 
in four hours during the day, and if she is ‘“modern,”’ 
not at all during the night, while most present-day 
doctors advise the giving of one “bottle” feeding 
during the day. The actual nursing, then, no 
longer so restricts woman’s movements as to make it 
impossible or even difficult for her to compete with 
man in peace-time activities. 

Even supposing the barbarous mother spent much 
of her time defending her baby from wild beasts 
or from hostile tribes of men, a popular notion now 
questioned by anthropologists, the modern mother 
obviously need no longer do so in time of peace, 
while she is quite impotent to protect him against 
modern cannon and poison gas in war time. 

Instead of bearing a child every year until her 
death, the modern woman has anywhere from one 
to six, and in this country the average number of 
children for each married couple is roughly speak- 
ing, two and a half. If she is a normally healthy 
woman, then, her physical efficiency will not be im- 
paired by childbirth, and her movements will not 
be restricted more than a few years by the neces- 
sity for caring for the very young child, even if we 
grant that this care should be given in the individual 
manner now generally employed. 

And so we find that the reasons which originally 
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brought about woman’s subordination are no longer 
Operative, except at most over a very short period 
of years and to a greatly lessened degree, but that 
nevertheless custom and the artificial changes it has 
brought about have tended to perpetuate it. 

This subordination has unnaturally widened the 
gulf between the sexes, and so complicated our prob- 
lem. The changes it has wrought in the natural 
woman present an interesting field of speculation, 
and not the less interesting because they can never 
be mathematically demonstrated, since the natural 
woman, like Rousseau’s natural man, is a creature 
about which we really know very little. We do, 
however, know that circumstances exercise great 
influence on the growth of capacities. And among 
the circumstances produced by subordination which 
must inevitably have effect on the individuals sub- 
jected to them, perhaps the most noteworthy are the 
denial of education to women, the denial to them 
of adequate activity, both mental and physical; and 
the erecting in front of them of the almost insuper- 
able barrier of custom. These effects of subordina- 
tion we shall discuss in the next chapters. 


CHAPTER IX 


EDUCATION AS A FACTOR IN 
ARTIFICIAL INFERIORITY 


\ , YE are trying to distinguish between the 
innate qualities of women and those arti- 
ficially produced. Radical differences in 
the education of men and women would evidently 
result in radical differences between them. It is 
known of course that such differences in their educa- 
tion did exist in the past; and it is equally well- 
known that in modern times they have been gradu- 
ally wiped out until today, in America at any rate, 
there is very little difference between the education 
available to men and women. 

This change has come about within the memory of 
middle-aged women living today. In considering 
the effects of sexual differences in education, we 
must therefore bear in mind that we have at present 
two classes, the women to whom education has 
actually been denied; and the women growing up 
today to whom the great co-educational schools 
are open, and who have no restraint put upon what 
they are able to learn in those schools, except the 
rather damaging one of what they are going to do 


with their learning after they get it. It is neces- 
108 
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sary to discuss both these classes, because the first 
represents the traditional type of woman on whom 
practically all assertions as to what women can do 
or cannot do are based; and because, being the tra- 
ditional type, and representing what is commonly 
considered to be womanly, it forms the ideals, 
sometimes conscious and sometimes unconscious, of 
successive generations of girls, inducing in them a 
conflict often lifelong with the other ideals that arise 
from their newer opportunities. 

We remember that dogma was originally invoked 
in the refusal of education to women. For many 
centuries, and for naive individuals today, it was 
sufficient to say that woman’s place was in the home, 
or that she had no brain, and so education would 
be thrown away on her, or that she was an unclean 
creature, guilty of the fall of man, and didn’t de- 
serve an education. But custom stopped stating the 
matter so crudely soon after the first feminists be- 
gan to agitate. It was generally decided that the 
problem had great subtleties. And when the first 
education was offered to women it was subtly 
adapted to capacities and uses that were assumed to 
be very different from those of man, an assumption 
quite as dogmatic we know as the cruder ones it 
replaced, since until 1898 no adequate study had 
ever been made of her capacities. 

The difference in dealing with the two sexes is 
here apparent. Men’s capacities vary markedly 
among individuals, the differences within the sexes 
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being, as we have seen, enormously greater than 
those between the sexes. But because men’s capac- 
ities vary, individual men were not therefore denied 
an opportunity for education, unless their individual 
capacity was found to be seriously lacking. Theo- 
ries underlying men’s education have changed, but 
the education provided by any given generation has 
been the education that seemed to that generation 
best. If the individual man could not avail himself 
of it, so much the worse for him. The education 
provided for women, on the other hand, has until 
very recently been based on the assumption that, 
possibly because of the lack of development of the 
frontal region of their brains, they would be unable 
to learn any but very elementary things. When 
brilliant individual women refuted this belief, the 
further contention was advanced that it was foolish 
to supply them with an education which the circum- 
stances of their lives would make it impossible for 
them to use. Mental development and innate 
mental capacity are, of course, quite different things. 
But in general thought mental development and 
mental capacity have been confused. They have 
even frequently been identified, and the fact that 
women’s mental development was notably inferior 
to men’s in the days when education was for men 
only, has been taken to mean that their mental abil- 
ity was inferior. And so the circle was rounded 
again. 

This different education created an artificial dif- 
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ference between the sexes. The Kentucky moun- 
taineer, denied opportunity to read and write, seems 
and is a very different creature from his literate 
brother in New York. Similarly there was an 
enormous chasm between the illiterate woman and 
her literate husband, and between the meagrely edu- 
cated woman and her liberally educated husband. 
Until the recent opening of the schools to women, 
which we shall discuss later, this artificially created 
difference increased with civilization, for in a rather 
crude society whose members, both men and women, 
pick up most of their information from contact with 
the conditions of their existence, in a simple farming 
community, for example, where book learning is 
looked upon with the reverence commanded by all 
mysteries, the denial of education to women did not 
create so great a difference. But when education 
became specialized and men and time were set aside 
to teach boys the things they could not learn so 
readily, or possibly at all, from their daily contact 
with reality, woman’s educational handicap, and so 
the difference between her and man was vastly in- 
creased, 

In a complex society this handicap has made her, 
and through her her children, utterly dependent on 
some well informed and mentally alert male pro- 
tector, if she is fortunate; and if she is unfortunate 
leaves her to the mercies of an ignorant protector. 
Now dependence, however mitigated, produces very 
definite effects on the dependent person; the most 
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important of these in woman’s case is probably the 
effect on her own character. This deserves a book 
by itself, and offers a lucrative field, to the numerous 
makers of ‘“‘psychograms.”’ For here was a depend- 
ence so abject in some respects that we usually asso- 
ciate it only with that of the slave, affecting a 
creature who was in other respects very far indeed 
from being a slave, who might be the pampered 
daughter of a robber baron, or the honored wife of 
anemperor. In fact the way in which we let words 
get between us and ideas is illustrated to a nicety by 
the habit of referring to women as chattels or slaves 
because they shared certain of the disabilities of the 
slave. ‘The women thus designated might be served 
by numerous so-called independent men. There 
have always been mistresses who managed kings, 
dancers who could demand the head of John the 
Baptist, honest, self-respecting, dependent women 
who ruled their lords with a rod of iron. And 
this mixture of the dependence due to sex, with the 
qualities engendered by high position, or natural in- 
telligence or initiative, has been partly responsible 
for the many contradictions men find in women, and 
for the intense emotional life at which they marvel. 

Here also we have had an individual whose educa- 
tion may have been that of a savage or of a feeble- 
minded boy, but who was neither savage nor feeble 
minded, instead perhaps the daughter of a proud, 
sophisticated, cultivated race, who may even have 
overheard sometimes the conversation of learned 
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savants, of which her natural intelligence would 
enable her to understand a word here and there. 
Or to come nearer home we have the daughter of 
an eminent scientist, who must seek contentment in 
employing the brilliant brains she has inherited from 
him, and that have enabled him to discover a new 
natural law, in the minor emergencies of the house- 
hold, in pouring tea gracefully and smothering 
yawns. A situation surely provocative of so-called 
emotional complexes, of moody petulance or igno- 
rant insolence, or wistfulness, or resigned despair. 
We have seen the portraits and read the literature 
written about these impetuous, meek, sultry, omi- 
nous, beautiful women who could wreck empires and 
drive poets mad, in spite of their economic serf- 
dom and their intellectual-.poverty, and who must 
have had a great desire to demonstrate powers such 
as these by way of compensating the: inferiorities in 
which they were immeshéd-. Muich of psychological 
and historical value that has: hever-yeét feund.its way 
into print could be written -about’-them; -but-.it is 
enough for our purpose to indicate.thus sketchily 
some of the possible effects on character of a depend- 
ence so curiously tempered by heredity; aes and, 
sex itself. - # 
Certain of its more objective resus ware worth 


enumerating. 


If the male protector dies the woman inde her” a); 


children are left quite defenseless in a world’ with 
which they are unfitted to cope. Trust and insur- 
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ance companies advertise their respective services 
by melodramatic accounts, not at all exaggerated, of 
the way in which a man’s fortune crumbles away on 
his death. Naturally it crumbles, when it is left 
in the management of a widow untrained not only 
to the specific details of business, but untrained 
even in using her brains, or in competently estimat- 
ing men and situations. So that through the opera- 
tion of natural causes the unprepared woman is often 
left adrift in the world for at least a part of her life, 
and in many cases for many years of it. What this 
means in the denial of opportunity to her children, 
we all know too well. 

An even more important effect of the inadequate 
education of women is their unfitness for the early 
training of children, which-is nevertheless almost 
universally in théir hands. They “give their male 
children, the young tyrants ofthe future, their first 
education, that education. wh:ch forms the character 
and accustoms the soul to: seek happiness by this 
routeor. that--and. the choice is always an ac- 
complished fact by:four or five.’1 At this most 
formative period. of their lives, children are sub- 
tected. to women’s fears and women’s superstitions, 
women’s psychic and physical inferiority and 
women’s: flabby mentality, all artificially created, but 
“all only too real. 

So-that again, and curiously, the too straight con- 
“finement of women to their primary functions of 


1§tendhal, The Education of Woman. 
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bearing and rearing children, incapacitates them for 
those functions. 

In addition it lessens the happiness men have in 
them, although it was primarily intended to increase 
it. Rousseau summed up the theories underlying 
the various-types of education offered to women 
through the centuries—f‘The education of the 
women should always be relative to the men. To 
please, to be useful to us, to make us love and es- 
teem them, to educate us when young, to take care 
of us when grown up, to advise, to console us, to 
render our lives easy and agreeable; these are the 
duties of women at all times and what they should 
be taught in their infancy.” \ 

Sometimes the education thought necessary for 
these ends has included reading and writing, playing 
the spinet, embroidering, painting in albums; some- 
times it has been confined chiefly to the management 
of the rather complicated domestic problems of turn- 
ing raw material into food and clothing. But al- 
ways, with certain notable exceptions too few in 
number to have any bearing except as showing what 
woman’s mental capacities can do when given op- 
portunity for development, it has meant the ar- 
bitrary shutting out of women from the world’s 
store of knowledge. And then having arbitrarily 
shut them out from large and impersonal interests, 
men have reviled them for their pettiness and their 
ignorance. 

That they should so revile them is the most nat- 
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ural thing in the world. For there are times and 
seasons when women are far from being a subject 
race. As mothers, and as the creatures whom men 
love, they play an important réle in men’s lives 
and assume, for purely biological reasons, an equal- 
ity with men to which their mental attainments 
rarely entitle them. So a fruitful source of irrita- 
tion and unhappiness is created and out of this 
arise those masculine recriminations of which Ter- 
tullian gives us an eloquent example. ‘‘Woman, 
thou art the gate of Hell; Thou ought always to be 
dressed in mourning and in rags—thine eyes filled 
with tears of repentance to make men forget that 
thou art the destroyer of the race.” But this parti- 
cular effect of inequality is so tragic and yet is so 
little understood, that I have interrupted the general 
argument long enough to devote the next chapter to 
it. 

To return here to education;—modern men no 
longer believe that women should have no education 
at all. To all purposes except the practical one of 
what they are going to do with it, the education of 
men and women is very nearly equal today. The 
schools are there, and women may take out of them 
whatever they are able to take or choose to take. 

What they choose to take will be substantially in- 
fluenced by what they expect to do with their school- 
ing after they have secured it. Much of the unreal 
and amateurish quality of women’s education is due 
to the fact that too often it hangs suspended in mid- 
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air, as it were, and has no vital connection with 
their lives. I am far from arguing for a narrow 
form of vocational training which will be exclusively 
adapted to the one specific line of endeavor the 
student plans to pursue. ‘That would be to assume 
that the student has no importance as an individual 
outside of the future job she is going to hold. I 
mean that the “liberal education’? supposedly ac- 
quired by a girl, is commonly regarded by her as a 
static thing, as completely finished as a dress she 
might buy, or a car. It is seldom correlated with 
her life or used as a starting point for further ac- 
quisitions. And it is inevitable that it should be 
so regarded, because with the majority of girls it 
is still assumed that when they leave college they will 
leave behind them the “unreal intellectual world” 
and give their attention to womanly concerns,—the 
getting of a husband, keeping house, having chil- 
dren, making a position in society and so forth; or if 
they must earn their living it is assumed that they 
will leave behind them the unreal intellectual world 
and give their attention to some vocation,—typing 
or stenography, or nursing or dietetics. For al- 
though some writers state easily that women have 
‘conquered vocations,” it is only the very exceptional 
woman, so exceptional that she is unimportant as yet 
in this particular connection, who has been able to 
correlate either her mental training or her mental 
capacities at all successfully with her job. 

It may be objected that when the college doors 
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shut on the boy, he also forgets its unreal intellectual 
world and adapts himself to a new existence. And 
to an extent this is true in a society which is still on 
the whole distrustful of intellectual achievements, 
and which certainly rewards the acquisitive instinct 
more liberally than the inquiring one. Still the boy 
who becomes any one of the many varieties of en- 
gineers, draws liberally upon his college training for 
his life work, and in drawing upon it widens and 
deepens his knowledge of the sciences he studied 
there; while the girl gradually loses all remem- 
brance of the same sciences, even though at school 
she may have excelled in them. The same thing 
is true of the boy who becomes a doctor or a chemist, 
or a lawyer, or who takes up any of the liberal or 
learned or scientific professions, or occupies a posi- 
tion that makes demands on all his mental capacities. 
There are still comparatively few women in the lib- 
eral or scientific or learned professions, and most 
women who “work” and most wives still occupy po- 
sitions that are very far from making severe de- 
mands on their mental capacities. Instead they are 
compelled to watch the gradual wasting away of 
their unused intellectual powers. 

So although the schools are open to women, and 
women may take from them what they choose to 
take and what they are able to take, their choice 
will have a dilletante amateurish tinge, so long as 
they find very little use for their education in their 
lives. And what they are able to take will depend 
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to a considerable extent on what they choose to take, 
because they will do well only those things in which 
they are vitally interested; and so present-day dis- 
cussion of the education of women turns on what 
they ought to choose. And for reasons explained in 
the chapter on Mental Traits this discussion disre- 
gards innate mental abilities and is focussed on the 
sort of life woman ought to live, or does live. 

There are at present two chief schools of thought. 
One believes in a ‘‘Vocational Divide’ which pro- 
foundly modifies woman’s choice of a career.? 
The other believes that “So far as is at present 
known, women are as competent intellectually as 
men are to undertake any and all vocations,” ® 
and that “the idea that because a woman is going 
to spend a few months of her life in bearing chil- 
dren (and if we take an average the months are 
comparatively few) she is therefore for the other 
fifty or sixty years incapacitated from following any 
avocation which a man follows, should, again, be one 
of the ideas completely uprooted. In the first 
place, many a man is disabled for quite as long a 
period by different forms of illness, and in the second 
place many a woman and many a widow with chil- 
dren is compelled to follow avocations equally 
strenuous though not so remunerative, sorely handi- 
capped by her bad training.” * 

2 Anna Garlin Spencer, Woman’s Share in Social Culture. 


3Leta S. Hollingworth, The Vocational Aptitude of Women. 
4Dr. Paul Bousfield, Sex and Civilization. 
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From the point of view of both mental and physi- 
cal capacity I think our inquiry so far completely 
bears out Dr. Bousfield in a statement which will 
seem extreme to any reader accustomed to the tra- 
ditional notion of woman’s physical inferiority, or 
who reasons from his own observation of chron- 
ically ailing or inefficient women. But granted, as 
I think we must, after a consideration of the evi- 
dence, that woman freed of her purely artificial dis- 
abilities is quite as able as man to pursue a taxing 
career without giving up her function of bearing 
children, is there not perhaps still much to be said 
for the Vocational Divide, is woman’s presence in 
the home not still necessary? It is not enough to 
say that women are physically and mentally able to 
pursue careers. One must ask if sacrifices im- 
portant to the health and happiness of the family 
would be entailed by such a course. The second 
part of this book is devoted to that discussion. 


CHAPTER X 
A PARENTHESIS 


HOBBLING LOVE 


F course I am not talking about the homely, 
@ pleasurable, earthy passion which comes to 
simple people, so Clarence Darrow points 
out, very much as it comes to simple woodchucks. 
But when simple people grow minds and souls and 
those curious perceptive antennz called sensibilities, 
when in one of the various crises in men’s history, 
such as the time in which we are now living, there 
occurs a great civilization, a flowering of human 
capacities which lifts man high above the wood- 
chucks, the simple passion which he shares with all 
the animals expands suddenly in him into love, mag- 
nifying his being and his world. 

But although this phenomenon has invariably oc- 
curred in every great civilization, in most of them 
only man has been civilized, his women having been 
kept in a condition which has variously been called 
subjugation, seclusion or protection. The civi- 
lized male must therefore as a rule—for there have 
been exceptional women in every age, and there 


have been ages that gave women almost equal op- 
I21 
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portunities—bestow this marvelous new emotion 
which possesses him, on a creature considerably his 
inferior. And out of this necessity has arisen a 
great literature of protestation and of grief. 

It begins, perhaps, in the mythology of the various 
races, when we learn that woman is the cause of all 
the evil in the world. The most unlike peoples 
agree as to this, one having it that she wickedly 
opened Pandora’s box, and another that she ate of 
the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
of evil, but all of them agreeing that she is a primal 
curse laid upon man. Wasn't she created of the sins 
of the Satans, or if, with the Algerian Arabs we are 
a trifle kinder, out of the tail of a monkey? Didn’t 
Zeus make woman to revenge himself upon men for 
the gift of fire? ‘‘ ‘I will give them an evil thing,’ ”’ 
he says, “‘ ‘every man in his heart will rejoice therein 
and hug his own misfortune.’ . . . Accordingly 
Hephestus mixes the paste and fashions the doll, 
Athena gives her skill in weaving, Aphrodite ‘sheds 
charm about her head and baleful desire and passion 
that eats away the strength of men!’ Finally, 
Hermes gives her a ‘dog’s shameless mind and 
thieving ways.’ Then the doll is dressed with 
kirtle and girdle, chains of gold are hung about her 
body, spring flowers put upon her head, and she is 
sent down to earth. ‘A sheer and hopeless delusion 
to be the bane of men who work for their bread.’ ” ? 


1 Hesiod, quoted and translated by F. A. Wright in Feminism 
in Greek Literature. 
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The folk lore of all races pictures woman as an evil 
thing. Yet at the same time men have called her a 
saint, a madonna. And so they have divided their 
time between praying to-her and cursing her. 

The inconveniences would have been less if they 
could have kept the thing locked up in a room by 
itself. But they have had to live with it, to eat with 
it, to father its children, and, supreme tragedy, to 
love it. 

Stendhal once launched a brilliant attack on the 
Woman Legend, urging that the halo be taken off 
her wooden head, and the serpent untwined from 
her alabaster neck, that in short she be treated and 
educated just as if she were a reasoning creature, 
like a man, because the results of the present con- 
trary course are so uncomfortable. Consider, he 
said, that these creatures whose mental development 
men would keep inferior to that of a small boy, must 
on their husband’s death manage the young family, 
that they give to their male children, the young ty- 
rants of the future, their first education—and that 
“finally, in love and during a period which in 
southern countries often comprises twelve or fifteen 
years, and those the fairest of our lives, our hap- 
piness is entirely in the hands of the woman we 
love.” Man’s nature, that is to say, forces him to 
love the creature he domesticated earlier than the 
animals and he suffers too much from her. 

In all ages and all countries he has complained 
bitterly at this fate. ‘The Roman censor, Mettel- 
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lus Numidicus, for instance, in a speech just before 
the end of the Roman Republic, exclaims—‘“Tf, 
citizens of Rome, we could live without our wives, 
we should all keep clear of that annoyance; but since 
nature has ordained that men can neither live hap- 
pily with wives, nor at all without them, it is your 
duty to consider the perpetual endurance of the 
race, rather than our own brief enjoyment.” It is 
better to love than to burn, a sage sums up the 
matter, and a modern sufferer labels the passion Je 
mal sacré! 

The measure of a man’s greatness is sometimes 
the measure too of his sufferings from women, and 
we find Shakespeare and Catullus lamenting most 
eloquently perhaps of all, poor Catullus who was 
broken by his love, and Shakespeare who struggled 
through it apparently only when he had reached an 
age of cooler passions. Of his love for his dark 
lady he writes— 


A bliss in proof, and proved, a very woe; 
Before, a joy proposed; behind, a dream. 

All this the world well knows, yet none knows well 
To shun the heaven that leads.me to this hell. 


My love is a fever, longing still 
For that which longer nurseth the disease, 
Feeding on that which doth preserve the ill, 
The uncertain, sickly appetite to please. 


For I have shown thee fair and thought thee bright, 
Who art as black as hell, as dark as night. 
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Is this legend worth its cost, Stenhal asks in effect 
in the sentences quoted. It had its advantages in 
the past, when it supplied man with cheap labor in 
the fields and house. ‘But, except in the working 
classes, women are no longer drudges. f In fact they 
are at present the largest leisure class in the world, 
and we have the topsy-turvy spectacle of the 
educated male working too hard to support in 
luxury the uneducated, or superficially educated, 
female. ) Since, therefore, there is no longer a 
utilitarian object to be gained by having woman 
keep from using her mind, and since man must love 
the creature, why not let it develop into a thing 
capable of giving him happiness rather than unhap- 
piness? 

Of course the matter isn’t as easy as it sounds. 
Originally a great many theories stood in the way 
of such an outcome. Summed up they amounted 
to a conclusion that woman was incapable of edu- 
cation. And although they have been dropped 
overboard one at a time until there is only one left, 
that one probably weighs more than all the others 
put together, man’s preference for the types that 
have become traditional after so many centuries 
of woman’s subjugation, having become so deep a 
part of him that he practically never analyzes it. 
The naive side of this preference has been passion- 
ately, almost tremulously expressed by Ludwig 
Lewisohn— 

“Have you-—-honest now—ever seen a happy 
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union (I don’t mean fake happy) between a man 
and a woman fn which on the side of the major in- 
tellectual reactions and convictions the woman 
wasn’t passionately and instinctively on the man’s 
side? No, I don’t mean independent agreement. 
I mean: the man has the convictions and the woman, 
though inclined toward them of her own accord, em- 
braces them with a permanent passion because they 
are the convictions of her man.” Lewisohn’s hero 
“was willing to adore, to worship his woman for 
her charm, her loving kindness, her serviceableness, 
her song, her dance. He was not willing to treat 
her as an equal in judgment, power, decision, will. 
No, by God, he was not. He knew women who 
were worthy of such treatment, who had every right 
to demand it; he knew women who, in all these re- 
spects, were the superiors of their husbands. He 
honored them as friends. As women they did not 
and could never exist for him.” 

For a woman to be a woman must be a man’s in- 
ferior., And yet when under the impulse of his 
nature he is constrained to love her, how the poor 
man suffers! 

But this is the naive side of the perference. It 
can wear a much more subtle face. Men, as a rule, 
seek quite different qualities in women than in men. 
They believe, that is, that love may fare happily on 
qualities that would wreck friendship, a belief that 
doubtless often served excellently in temporary — 
affairs of passion, 
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Louise Colet, beautiful, languishing, passionate, 
was the very arch-type of the woman whom every- 
thing in Flaubert’s romantic reading, or in such con- 
versations as he may have heard on the subject, 
would make him think an ideal mistress. Or one 
need not go to romantic writers for the ideas of the 
sex with which young men were nourished. Take 
Diderot, the encyclopedist, the man of pure reason, 
in “Sur les Femmes.” 

“Tt is especially in the passion of love, the attack 
of jealousy, the transports of natural tenderness, 
the instincts of superstition, the way in which they 
share popular epidemic emotions, that women as- 
tonish us, beautiful as Klopstock’s seraphim, terrible 
as Milton’s angels of darkness. I have seen love, 
jealousy, superstition, anger in women carried to 
heights man has never reached. . . . A man never 
sat at Delphi on the sacred tripod. The part of 
Pythia only suited a woman. It needs a woman’s 
head to feel seriously the approach of a God, to be- 
come exalted and agitated, dishevelled, foaming, to . 
cry out: ‘I feel him, I feel him, the God is come!’ 
and then to repeat truly his words. A woman 
carries within her an organ capable of terrible 
spasms which do as they will with her and excite 
in her phantoms of all kinds. In her hysterical 
delirium she sees the past over again, she is pro- 
jected into the future, all times are present to her. 
Nothing closer together than ecstasy, vision, proph- 
ecy, poetry and hysteria. Madam Guyon, in her 
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book of ‘Torrents,’ has lines of an eloquence which 
knew no model. It was Saint Theresa who said of 
the devils ‘How unhappy they are! They do not 
love!’ It was a woman who walked barefoot 
through the streets of Alexandria, with a torch in 
one hand and a pitcher in the other saying: ‘I will 
burn heaven with this torch and extinguish hell with 
this water, so that man may love his God only for 
himself!’ Such a part belongs only to a woman. 
But this fiery imagination, this temper which seems 
incoercible, may be abashed at a word. . . . More 
civilized than men outside, within they have re- 
mained true savages, and they are all of the sect of 
Machiavelli, more or less. The symbol of woman 
in general is that of the Apocalypse, on the fore- 
head of which was written mystery.” 

Much of this might have been written with 
Louise Colet specifically in mind. She was a savage 
within, and she carried love, anger, jealousy and 
superstition to savage heights. Not traits that 
Flaubert would have sought in a friend. But of 
course he was looking for a mistress, not a friend. 
Only he had the misfortune to -fall in love with his 
mistress, and in love both soul and body are con- 
cerned. Witness the nature of his lamentations 
when he knew her a little better. 

“T had hoped,” he writes to her, “that you would 
keep my soul company, and that there would be 
around us a vast circle which would separate us 
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from others; but no, il te faut a toi les choses 
normales et voulues. Jam not what a lover should 
be. Asa matter of fact few people would consider 
me what a young man should be. You want proofs, 
facts. You love me enormously, much more than 
anyone has ever loved me or will ever love me. But 
you love me as any other woman would love me, 
with the same preoccupation with secondary plans, 
and the same incessant little miseries. You are 
worried about a flat, a journey, a new acquaintance. 
If you think that it makes me angry, no, no, but 
it distresses me, and makes me wretched for your 
sakes <7 

Keep his soul company, this enterprising creature 
who had thought all her life of men as a means to a 
career! And yet so many men had loved her, had 
permitted her, that is to say, to play havoc with 
their peace of mind. Even Victor Cousin, who was 
living then on one of the highest pinnacles a man 
could attain in France, the greatest French philos- 
opher of his day, probably the most influential figure 
in the literary world, and a fashionable idol, and yet 
in middle age “still unspotted by the lusts of the 
flesh,” as men pleasantly designate the passion, 
likening it to the small-pox or the black plague. 
He had been the chronicler of the beauties of the 
Fronde, Mme. de Longueville, Mme. de Rohan and 
the others whose “ruddy and pulpy” charms we can 
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still see in the portraits of the period, a type “‘full- 
blooded, fair-fleshed, at once robust and languish- 
ing.” And when one day Louise Colet, an aspirant 
for literary favors, was ushered into his study, he 
saw in her the reémbodiment of his literary loves 
and was at once entangled in the ‘‘meshes of the 
deadly passion.” 

A torturing ordeal for the scrupulous, honorable, 
sensitive scholar. For when the first joys of suc- 
cess had worn a little thin, the elation of having her 
plays and poems published by editors ta whom 
Cousin sent notes like this—‘‘You might get the en- 
closed article published in your next issue. I admit 
it is not perfect, but you can easily make it present- 
able by revising one or two passages, and parts of it 
are very good. Besides the author, Mme. Colet, 
is a friend of mine, and in every way deserving of 
encouragement’’;* the elation of achieving a real 
salon which boasted Alfred de Vigny, Gautier, oc- 
casionally Baudelaire, Babinet, Préault, Pradier, 
Beranger, de Musset, and so forth—when these joys 
had lost their first warm flush, the ‘“Muse”’ recurred 
to,certain childhood traits of screaming when events 
or persons vexed her, of creating emotional scenes of 
the first magnitude. To these the suave but sen- 
sitive and highly strung Cousin was rather continu- 
ously subjected. Nor was Mme. Colet altogether 
scrupulous. With the publication of the Recamier- 


8 Quoted by D. E. Enfield, A Lady of the Salons. 
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Constant correspondence she betrayed a friendly 
confidence and in so doing exposed to the public 
an innocent affair hidden by both lovers for fifty 
years. In the ensuing turmoil Cousin, who had in- 
troduced her to Mme. Recamier, walked palely and 
distressed. After sixteen years this man who had 
concentrated all his love on one woman, was glad 
to buy immunity from further persecutions for 4000 
livres. 

But in climbing on Cousin to reach the fruits of 
adulation and social success she coveted, Louise 
Colet was only doing the thing to which women had 
been trained, by indirection at least, ever since his- 
tory has been recorded. Even today we are told 
that they are not to live their own lives, but to live in 
their husbands or their children. All peoples have 
had their ways of impressing on women, from baby- 
hood, the fact that they are ordained to vicarious 
living, the fine flower of the various methods prob- 
ably being that of the Japanese, who made a mother 
place her baby girl on the ground the first three days 
of her life, in order to ‘“‘teach a woman how neces- 
sary it is for her in everything to yield to her hus- 
band the first, and to be herself content with second 
place.” But vicarious living may mean various 
things. And Louise Colet construed the injunction 
in her own way. 

Men’s preference for the traditional type of 
woman is subtly compounded, we have said. Most 
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so, perhaps, in those poets who identify beauty and 
truth. Keats, before Lewisohn, though with an in- 
calculable difference, had described the sort of 
woman whom alone he could love. 

‘Why may I not speak of your Beauty, since with- 

out that I could never have loved you?—I cannot 
conceive any beginning of such love as I have for 
you but Beauty. There may be a sort of love for 
which, without the least sneer at it, I have the high- 
est respect and can admire it in others, but it has 
not the richness, the bloom, the full form, the en- 
chantment of love after my own heart. So let me 
speak of your Beauty—” 
/ For Keats, like Shakespeare, like Solomon, like 
all great poets, worshipped beauty, and when he 
saw what he considered perfect beauty embodied in 
a young woman, he loved that young woman as he 
loved beauty, identifying the two. But as a more 
analytical lover who has painted a great modern 
picture of a man ravaged by love, as Proust ob- 
serves, “As to the pretty girls who went past, from 
the day on which I had first known that their cheeks 
could be kissed, I had become curious about their 
souls . . . it was not alone to her body that I 
should have liked to attain, there was also her per- 
son, which abode within her, and with which there is 
but one form of contact, namely to attract its atten- 
tion, but one sort of penetration, to awaken an idea 
init.” 
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And so no sooner had Keats fallen in love with 
Fanny Brawne’s beautiful face than he was over- 
whelmed with the desire to penetrate to the person 
which abode within her. And that person was a 
capricious, fickle child, if we are to accept the views 
of Keats’ friends, a fine, patient woman if we are to 
agree with Amy Lowell, but unable in either case 
to understand the treasures he brought her, unable 
to understand his dreams or ideas, able only, be- 
cause a man cannot stop loving by an act of will, 
infinitely to torture him. When he was dying of 
the hurt she had done him—that of the Edinburgh 
Review and Blackwoods was, in spite of the view 
prevalent for a time, a mere surface scratch in com- 
parison—when he was dying and had given up all 
hope of possessing her, he could still not bear to see 
that fair capricious face to say farewell to it, could 
not bear to see her handwriting on an envelope, 
could not even bear to see her name written by an- 
other hand, and so asked his friend, Charles Armi- 
tage Brown, to indicate to him that Miss Brawne 
was well by a cross, that she was ill by a dash. 

“T am literally worn to death,” he wrote her be- 
fore his illness drove him to Italy to die, ‘“‘which 
seems my only recourse—When you were in the 
habit of flirting with Brown you would have left off, 
could your own heart have felt one half of one pang 
mine did. Brown isa good sort of man—he did not 
know he was doing me to death by inches .. . I 
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wish you seriously to look over my letters kind and 
unkind and consider whether the person who wrote 
them can be able to endure much longer the agonies 
and uncertainties which you are peculiarly made to 
create.” 

Had she been a man Keats would never have 
chosen her to keep his soul company. But when 
only one woman in a hundred thousand or more has 
an adult, humane, enlightened person dwelling 
within her, it would be marvelous indeed if a youth 
like John Keats should find that one, or if finding 
her she should chance to be beautiful, or if beautiful, 
beautiful in his eyes. And many men before and 
after Montaigne have reflected that “the soule dis- 
chargeth her passions upon false objects, when the 
true faile it.” 

Of course more than one woman in a hundred 
thousand is being educated today, and many men’s 
wives may be too good for them, to use the favorite 
expression of women gossips. But in all classes it 
is still true that women either start with a much 
poorer preliminary education than men, or that the 
circumstances of their lives militate against equal 
growth, or both. So that it is still only exceptional 
women who compare favorably in mental develop- 
ment with the men of their class. 

Yet although the largest obstacle to men’s desir- 
ing for women a free mental and spiritual develop- 
ment is still to be overcome, they are divided against 
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themselves in this matter of love. For when so- 
ciety really flowers, men’s passion, now become that 
curious phenomenon called love, demands not a crea- 
ture but a personality. As a rule they are as igno- 
rant as Keats and Lewisohn of the precise nature of 
this desire, but occasionally they have recognized 
that women must be allowed to develop freely to 
give them this, and it is to countries and epochs 
when this recognition has come that we look for the 
classic stories of great lovers, not to countries of 
the harem. Penelope and Ruth belong to periods 
of Greek and Jewish history when women occupied 
a position almost equal in dignity and importance 
to that of men. The Lesbos of Sappho’s time rec- 
ognized the personality of women by permitting 
them to be educated and economically independent. 
Mme. de La Fayette was as highly developed a per- 
sonality as her lover, La Rochefoucauld. It would 
not have been ridiculous for Flaubert to write to 
her, “I had hoped that you would keep my soul com- 
pany,” nor for Keats to spend his time marking for 
her the most beautiful passages in Spenser. Sappho 
could write “now Eros shakes my soul, a wind on 
the mountains falling on oaks,” as beautiful as any 
of the lines in which men have recorded the ecstasies 
that were too often to turn to torment. 

Yet it would be rash to assume that if women were 
the mental and spiritual equals of men, love would 
straightway lose its pangs and run a smooth course. 
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Any experience so profound must always, like birth 
and death, carry with it great potentialities of suffer- 
ing. In fact it seems to me not impossible that the 
early subjugation of women may have been partially 
brought about by these potentialities. There is a 
paradox in love itself. To preserve the equilibrium 
of two personalities that have given themselves ut- 
terly to each other and yet must keep their individ- 
uality intact, if only because to fail to do so would 
destroy their union also, is the most delicate and 
difficult of human feats. By demanding submission, 
whether actual physical submission, or the intellectual 
sort that Lewisohn means, or the ‘“‘mystical submis- 
sion’”’ craved by D. H. Lawrence, men may have 
thought, and may still think, to secure the joys of 
love without the attendant tortures of that con- 
stantly dissolving individuality which must as con- 
stantly be rewon. Instead they were, as the litera- 
ture of love too sadly shows, condemning themselves 
to much more grievous pain. 

But although love will always carry with it po- 
tentialities of suffering, these are obviously enor- 
mously magnified when that love is entertained by 
an intellectually keen, sensitive man for a woman 
possibly loving, whose mental capacities are largely 
undeveloped. (One must qualify the adjective lov- 
ing with possibly, for though there is a sort of in- 
articulate devotion, having its own subtleties, which 
even an idiot may share, love at its completest is 
possible only to intellectually developed people.) 
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And so its potentialities of suffering are correspond- 
ingly lessened when a man loves a woman able to 
understand his thoughts and ideals, and able to stand 
by herself instead of twining around~him for sup- 
port.- We may look forward to the time when 
most women, instead of only the favored few, shall 
be of this sort with something the same joy that men 
felt when a new continent was discovered, or when 
the first flying machine mounted into the air; for 
this love which men have unwittingly crippled by 
degrading one of its agents, is possibly the most 
powerful, as it is the most creative force in the 
world. Only when they are touched by it do men 
bring forth their greatest achievements, only then 
are they fully alive. 


CHAPTER XI 


‘LACK OF AN OBJECT AS A FACTOR 
IN ARTIFICIAL INFERIORITY 


As windes in emptie ayre diffused, strength lose, 
Unlesse thick-old-growne woods of their strength oppose. 
Lucan, ili. 362 


R, as Montaigne makes the application— 

() “So seemes it that the soule moved and 

tossed, if she have not some holde to take, 

loseth itself in it selfe, and must ever be stored with 
some object, on which it may light and worke.” 

One of the most important discoveries in its bear- 
ing on women that our generation has made is the 
translation of Montaigne’s thought into medical 
terms, the discovery that the wages of mental and 
physical idleness is neurasthenia; for almost if not 
quite as important an effect of woman’s subordina- 
tion as the lack of opportunity to use her mind, is 
the ill health produced by failure to find legitimate 
outlets for her energy. 

As far back as the 70’s and 80’s men began to be 
seriously disturbed by the too palpable fact that the 
health of modern women is as a rule sadly inferior 
to that of their great grandmothers, and that two 
children seem to be a greater tax on the strength of 
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the 20th century woman than were ten on that of the 
17th century woman. But the finding of the real 
explanation has been delayed by the plausibility of 
many of the false clues that have been presented, 
since for generations thoughtful men have been 
speculating about the causes of those nervous dis- 
orders formerly lumped under the too expressive 
name of nervous prostration and later under that 
of neurasthenia. 

It was natural to assume that prostration is the 
result of overwork, and as nervous prostration oc- 
curred more often in women who obviously did 
not overwork physically, to assume that they over- 
worked their emotions, their sympathies or their 
minds. Thereupon men asked themselves,—if 
women are not as well today as formerly, what are 
they doing that they have not done in other genera- 
tions? The trouble must be caused by their doing 
things women are not by nature fitted to do. What 
are these unwomanly things? Almost every dec- 
ade since the question was first asked has seen a 
different answer in vogue, but perhaps the most 
amusing one to look back upon is that which made 
education the scape-goat. In our eagerness to give 
women every advantage, men said ruefully, we are 
giving them education. But they are too frail to 
stand it, and in later life they succumb to nervous 
prostration. 

This theory was ingeniously elaborated as late as 
1874 by the Boston doctor, Edward H. Clarke, who 
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attracted fairly wide attention by his book, “Sex in 
Education.” During adolescence, he explained, 
when in a few years’ time a girl’s body must develop 
its complicated reproductive organs, it is fatal to 
have her try at the same time to develop her brain. 
The doctor quoted numerous tragic instances from 
his own practice. On luxurious Back Bay sofas, he 
pointed out, in Fifth Avenue palaces, in the hovels 
of the poor, on the respectable beds of Suburbia, 
young girls were suffering tortures because of the 
current disregard of the fact that both body and 
brain can’t grow at the same time. His was a vali- 
ant stand against the spring freshets of female 
education. But increase both in the number of edu- 
cated women and in the amount of education they 
receive fails to substantiate his theory, since among 
college women chronic ill health seems to be on the 
decline. And although woman’s education is still 
far from being comparable to man’s it is decidedly 
more taxing than in the days when Anna Cabot 
Lowell wrote in ‘Thoughts on the Education of 
Girls” —“Her delicate organization forbids severe 
or continuous application during the school years; 
and, instead of the healthful recreations of boys, 
she has the dissipating and absorbing interests of 
society, amusements and dress” . . . So because of 
ill health and the little time girls have for school 
—‘‘We must give them only the very best; the spirit 
with as little body as will carry it; the principle not 
burdened with a train of facts.” 
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Interest in woman’s ill health seems to have come 
to a focus in Boston. It was the most famous of 
that city’s literary doctors who first drew attention 
to the “American female constitution which collapses 
just in the middle third of life,” and Dr. Abraham 
Myerson whose brilliant little book ‘‘The Nervous 
Housewife” popularized later findings about wom- 
an’s nervous difficulties, also wrote from Boston. 
But there is a great difference between Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes’ characterization of the average house- 
wife as “a married maid of all work with the title 
of mistress’ and that dreadful American female 
constitution, and Dr. Myerson’s belief that woman’s 
ill health is due to the fact that she works less than 
formerly rather than more. 

Which of them is right? Or is it possible that 
two points of view so apparently contradictory are 
both right? Certainly the belief that the average 
housewife of today is overworked and that she does 
not get time for her very definite civic or intellectual 
interests, is widespread. And to be so widespread 
it must, if not wholly true, at least have some basis 
in truth, and so significance for this discussion. 

In reconciling the points of view represented by 
Dr. Holmes and Dr. Myerson, it is not sufficient to 
say that some women are overworked and so break 
down, and that others do not have sufficient work or 
sufficiently interesting work to engage their interest, 
and so also break down. Very evidently these two 
writers are talking about women whose difficulties 
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are in the main the same, whose chief work in life 
is that of housewife and mother, and very evidently 
Dr. Holmes meant to tell us that their work is pecul- 
iarly taxing and so destroys their health; and quite 
as evidently Dr. Myerson means to tell us that it 
is not sufficiently taxing to prevent their organisms 
from running down for lack of use. 

To make quite clear how shrunken the latter finds 
the modern woman’s work to be, he compares it with 
that of the women of various other epochs. The 
early home, he observes, was not only the place 
where men and women mated, but the first great 
workshop, and he quotes with approval Solomon’s 
picture of a housewife. 


She seeketh wool and flax, 

And worketh willingly with her hands. 

She is like the merchant ships ; 

She bringeth her food from afar. 

She considereth a field and buyeth it. 
With the fruit of her hands she planteth a vineyard, 
And girdeth her loins with strength, 

And maketh strong her arms. 

She perceiveth that her merchandise is good, 
Her lamp goeth not out by night. 

She layeth her hands to the distaff 

And her hands hold the spindle. 


° 


She is not afraid of the snow for her household. 
For all her household are clothed with scarlet. 
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She maketh for herself coverlets, 
She maketh linen garments and selleth them, 
And delivereth girdles unto the merchants. 


According to his view it is the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, rather than the American climate, or American 
education, or even American pie and doughnuts, that 
has been the undoing of woman, because the In- 
dustrial Revolution in taking out of the home so 
many of the processes that had hitherto been per- 
formed in it, virtually put woman out of a job. 
And being out of a job she has become listless, un- 
happy and a prey to disease. Dr. Charles Eliot 
once pointed out that men who retire, men that is 
who are out of a job, often die soon afterward, and 
admitted ruefully that in his own leisure, after so 
many years of a regular occupation, he had come 
to have a new sympathy even for the Kaiser in his 
woodsawing. Yet since the Industrial Revolution 
women, according to this view of Dr. Myerson, have 
many of them been permanently in the position of the 
man who has retired from an active job. They 
have done their best to fill the void. They have 
tried to be ‘‘mid-wives to culture.” They have gone 
in for fads, for isms, for new dispensations of reli- 
gion. But all the time they have felt uneasily their 
expropriation from life, the falseness of their posi- 
tion, so that merely to state such a woman’s efforts 
to find occupation for her mind and body, is sufh- 
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cient to raise a laugh on every Main Street in Amer- 
ica. And as I have said, they have become a prey 
to nerves, to neurasthenia. 

This comprehensive ailment, Dr. Myerson ex- 
plains, manifests itself in numerous ways, by head- 
aches, backaches, pains in feet, legs, arms, pains 
almost everywhere in fact, as well as by lack of 
control over emotional expression. But its keynote 
is increased liability to fatigue: fatigue of mind, 
bringing about lack of concentration or inattention, 
and hence an inefficiency that worries the patient; 
fatigue of purpose which includes a listlessness of 
effort, a shirking of the strenuous; fatigue of mood, 
marked by mild depression, a liability to worry, an 
unenthusiasm for those one loves, or for the things 
formerly held dearest. 

These are the symptoms. But fundamentally, he 
says, neurasthenia is a deénergization. The human 
body is an instrument for the building up and dis- 
charge of energy. Unhappiness deénergizes. Pro- 
found deénergization may come from a failure of 
interest in one’s work, a boredom due to monotony, 
a dropping out of enthusiasm from the mere failure 
of new stimuli, as occurs with loneliness. And an 
unexcelled combination of the conditions productive 
of neurasthenia, is to be found in the loneliness, 
purposelessness and idleness of the average house- 
wife’s life. 

More recent psychologists and sociologists seem 
to bear out this theory. “Activity,” according to 
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Dr. Lorine Pruette, writing in ““Women and Lei- 
sure,” “the tendency to do things, is one of the most 
readily observable behavioristic phenomena of the 
human being,” and cannot safely be balked. Yet 
women have been out of a job since the Industrial 
Revolution! No wonder therefore that their bore- 
dom takes the various forms of “‘dyspepsia, divorce, 
nerves, culture, fads.’”’ And she adds, pertinently 
enough, that meantime husbands, fathers and broth- 
ers are overworked, and that the social waste in- 
volved in maintaining so many unproductive individ- 
uals, a waste never before imposed on society, since 
it is only since the Industrial Revolution that women 
have been so largely unproductive, becomes increas- 
ingly serious. 

Now while Dr. Pruette’s and Dr. Myerson’s ob- 
servations seem to be true, it is also true that the 
average housewife will indignantly deny that she is 
idle, and that as a rule her denial will be true. She 
will indignantly insist that no man or woman who 
hasn’t known how exhausting it is to take care of 
two and a half little children and manage a house 
of fourteen rooms with the sort of servant one gets 
nowadays, knows anything about fatigue. And 
again it is quite true that the housewife’s job as we 
know it today, relatively unproductive economically 
though it is, is often more fatiguing than office or 
even factory jobs. This, as we shall show in later 
chapters, is due to various causes, among them the 
failure to make a skilled art of household work, 
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since such inadequate training as girls still receive 
for it, is chiefly directed toward a mechanical or- 
ganization of the home that is daily disintegrating; 
failure to realize the unlimited creative possibilities 
in the care and training of children and in the 
achievement of harmonious family life generally; 
failure, in short, to realize the possibilities of any 
province of endeavor, because these in turn, so far 
as the woman who wishes to combine work and a 
family is concerned, are dependent upon a modern- 
ization of the home which will make their realiza- 
tion possible. 

Economically speaking women are almost worse 
than idle when they devote their days to perform- 
ing by antiquated methods processes that could be 
better performed by other methods in a fraction of 
the time. Psychologically they find little incentive 
and little satisfaction in the bungling performance 
of the few odds and ends of work that have been 
left to them since the Industrial Revolution. The 
occupations of Solomon’s lady represented what we 
would call a man-size job. Those of the average 
housewife today seem insignificant beside them, yet 
they nevertheless consume her time and energy. 

In short I believe both Dr. Holmes and Dr. 
Myerson to be right. Many women, as Dr. Holmes 
maintains, do break down because they work too 
hard, because their energy is dissipated and squan- 
dered in an unnecessarily wasteful and so unsatis- 
factory performance of necessary tasks. And at the 
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same time, unless we accept Dr. Myerson’s explana- 
tion of deénergization due to lack of an object, and 
it seems to me that the facts bear him out, we must 
conclude that woman’s health has profoundly de- 
teriorated in the last few centuries. 

To admit this it is only necessary to consider the 
feudal manor house Martha Washington managed, 
or to reflect on the day’s work of that lady who de- 
lighted Solomon, to remember that in addition to 
bearing and rearing children and pleasing her Lord, 
she spun and carded and planted a vineyard, bought 
raw materials, made them up into merchandise and 
sold the merchandise to traders. The theory had 
not yet been broached that useful activity could inter- 
fere with that lady’s value as wife or mother or that 
all her strength must’ be conserved for those two 
functions. 

And with every disposition to be sympathetic, one 
cannot compare with her day’s work that of the mod- 
ern housewife, who wears herself out at the phone 
in the morning, putting in her orders to the grocer 
and the butcher, the delicatessen and the fruit store, 
who adds to her nervous disarray by seeing that the 
children are clean when they start off to school, and 
who completes it by planning the mid-day meal and 
helping the servant tidy up the house. 

Her great-grandmother would have planted and 
cultivated, gathered and prepared, the fresh vege- 
tables now ordered from the grocer; she would 
have dried or pickled or preserved the winter vege- 
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tables. The children would have had to wash them- 
selves, because she would be struggling with the 
kitchen stove, or making their clothes, or washing 
them without running water in the house, or spinning 
the flax out of which the cloth of their clothes was 
to be made. 

So without controverting the modern housewife’s 
indignant protest that no one who hasn’t brought up 
two and a half children and managed a house of 
fourteen rooms, knows anything about fatigue, one 
remembers that two factors go to make up the de- 
gree of fatigue: the energy exerted and the energy 
available. 

Benjamin Franklin’s was a hardworking and fru- 
gal family, and his comment on his mother’s health 
is to the point.1. “My mother had (likewise) an ex- 
cellent constitution: she suckled all her ten children. 
I never knew either my father or mother to have 
any sickness but that of which they dy’d, he at 89 
and she at 85 years of age.’’ And lest the reader 
think that his mother preserved her health by re- 
fraining from overwork, he says on her tombstone— 


Without an estate, or any gainful employment, 
By constant labor and industry, 
with God’s blessing, 
They maintained a large family 
comfortably, 


1 Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography. 
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and brought up thirteen children 
and seven grandchildren 
reputably. 


This was written a few years after his mother’s 
death in 1752. A newspaper notice dated April 
2, 1925, would seem to confirm the theory that 
ample occupation and health may have a vital con- 
nection. “Biggest rancher Mrs. King is Dead,”’ the 
headline runs. ‘‘Mrs. Henrietta King, ninety-three, 
who died here last night, was one of the richest 
women in the United States, and owned the world’s 
largest ranch, bordering the Gulf of Mexico for 
100 miles and comprising 1,280,000 acres... . 
When Capt. King died years ago, his widow took 
Over management of his ranch, already very large. 
The King interests expanded. . . . Land values 
boomed under her management: acres at one time 
worth a few cents rising in value to many dollars. 
This within a few years enormously increased the 
King fortune. Modern methods were introduced,” 
etc., etc. This active lady on a ranch lived to be 
ninety-three years old. 

I am far from suggesting that women should be 
drudges, or that leisure may not be a good in itself. 
But if the human body is an instrument for the pro- 
duction and discharge of energy, and if the energy 
it produces is not discharged, evidently that instru- 
ment will get out of order. If the human mind, 
roughly speaking, is an instrument of thought and 
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is not used, it will either deteriorate or prey upon 
itself. The proof of the first proposition is of the 
simplest. If a well man stays in bed two weeks, he 
will find himself giddy and weak when he gets up. 
If he stays in bed six months he will find it difficult 
to walk across the room. A man who has not read 
for a year, will, when he begins again, find it diff- 
cult to gather the sense of a comparatively simple 
paragraph. 

And so I believe that a fortunate solution for the 
mental and physical difficulties of the modern house- 
wife is dependent on our granting both the point of 
view represented by Dr. Holmes and that repre- 
sented by Dr. Myerson. The chapters in Part IL 
will make clear how I think this can be done. For 
the moment it is sufficient to have shown that some- 
thing in the nature of the modern housewife’s work» 
which was not true of the work of housewives of 
earlier periods, or was true to a less extent—whether 
this factor is overwork due to the nagging insistence 
and trivial character of modern household processes, 
or whether it is due to lack of an object,—has pro- 
foundly affected the modern housewife’s health, in- 
ducing an artificial inferiority. 


CHAPTER XII 
SEX AND GENIUS 
THE EFFECTS OF CUSTOM 


HE sporadic outcroppings of discussion 
about the respective capacities of the two 
sexes are far from academic in their sig- 

nificance, since to a large extent they determine the 
directions into which young men and women turn 
their energies. Public opinion is an even more per- 
vasive influence than we have yet admitted to our- 
selves—as pervasive as the air we breathe—so that 
it is almost as inconceivable that we should get en- 
tirely out of it as that men should be able to fly to 
a height above that at which our atmosphere ceases. 
Each epoch is surrounded by its ideas as the earth’s 
surface is surrounded by its atmosphere. And the 
life struggle of men of genius is often a rather tragic 
attempt to fashion for themselves a new species of 
lungs in order to fly up out of this fog and think and 
feel freely without a traditional bias. 

But though the current discussion of the effect of 
sex on the individual’s capacities has therefore large 
practical significance, it is too often made up of 
sweeping generalizations, with one of the most com- 
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mon of which I find myself particularly at issue. 
Women, wrote Clemence Dane in a recent number 
of The Yale Review, “have no preéminence in what, 
in the stricter sense, we call genius, the godlike 
capacity for breathing on the dust and making out 
of it a living creature.” And then piling Ossa on 
Pelion, in order to dispose of the mute, inglorious 
Milton theory, Miss Dane declares that “genius has 
always made its own opportunities, though homes 
and hearts smash in the making. Indeed we might 
say that it is the very property and test of genius 
that it can and does smash through.” 

Leaving aside the fact that men rarely agree as 
to what constitutes genius, particularly in the arts, 
since the first act of almost every fledgling genius— 
his way of chipping the shell in which his spirit is 
born—is to overthrow the pet verities and beauties 
of many of the artists who have preceded him, and 
particularly those of the parent generation—assum- 
ing that creative genius is recognizable at will, at 
least after the winnowing of a century or so, this 
not uncommon belief that it is the very property 
and test of that magic, intangible, immortal quality 
that it can and does smash through, is quite as sig- 
nificant in its implications as in its vulnerability. It 
seems to me to be the core of the whole discussion of 
feminine inferiority. For however potent genius 
may be there is one difficulty which it has never over- 
come. 

Evidently it must find some outward form through 
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which to express itself, and in spite of its iconoclastic 
nature it never finds a form held in disesteem by the 
time in which the particular man possessed of genius 
happens to live. It is not by chance that geniuses 
usually appear in groups, that Shakespeare, Mar- 
lowe, and Jonson all wrote at the same time, 
or Sophocles, Euripides, and A‘schylus. History 
shows us no isolated literary genius, no great painter 
who arose in an age which considered painting a 
frivolous or decadent pursuit, no great musician in 
an unmusical country. But when, as in fifteenth- 
century Italy, the art of painting was so highly re- 
garded that men of the first ability adopted it as 
their means of expression, we find one little country 
and one age boasting Leonardo, Michelangelo, Bot- 
ticelli, Raphael. And when, as in twentieth-century 
America, painting in spite of the patronage of our 
millionaires for established works of art, has still 
to make its place as a legitimate form of endeavor 
for a man of pronounced abilities, the results are 
equally obvious. It is not difficult to imagine the 
dismay of an American magnate confronted with 
the resolution of his son to be a painter. As a 
decorative little side-line he might permit it, pos- 
sibly, but as a vocation—never! Yet in the great 
age of Chinese poetry it was an emperor’s chief 
pride that he compared not unfavorably with the 
other poets of his court. Other times, other man- 
ners, the saying goes. Other times, other forms 
for genius to take, we might add. China of the 
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T’ang dynasty was one of the great poetic epochs. 
The golden age of painting was the fifteenth century 
in Italy. Twentieth-century America has its bank- 
ers and engineers, looked to by the rest of the world 
in its various financial and engineering emergencies. 
It will have its poets and painters when (and that 
day is perhaps not far distant) it recognizes poetry 
and painting. For in the words of Whitman, ‘‘To 
have great poets there must be great audiences too.” 

Other barriers to the functioning of purely mas- 
culine genius come to mind. There are the classical 
ones of emergencies, the picture of General Ulysses 
Grant peddling coal until his country’s need called 
into operation his great military genius. There are 
the peculiarly tragic illustrations of men born out of 
time, born into a decaying civilization, or into one 
not yet ready for fruition. Are we to believe that 
no individual among the early Gauls had artistic 
genius, and none among the latter Greeks? And 
there are more commonplace and yet perhaps more 
subtle illustrations, in which the analogy with 
woman’s position is nevertheless striking. I think 
of a town in backward Vermont which I happen to 
know intimately, one of those countrysides in which 
degeneracy spews its pathetic breeds and from which 
for generations the hardiest and most enterprising 
young people have been drained by the cities, leav- 
ing the others to plant a few potatoes in their rocky 
dooryards and milk a few dirty tubercular cows for 
a living. An inventor and mechanical engineer re- 
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vivified a run-down machine shop in such a town, 
building up a prosperous manufacturing industry. 
Because he had a hobby for developing unsuspected 
talent, he manned his shops almost entirely with vil- 
lage and farm boys from that ragged countryside, 
making them into expert mechanics, and developing 
in various of them distinguished mathematical and 
inventive gifts. Men who before his coming had 
spent their time lounging in village pool rooms or 
selling goods over the counters of country stores, are 
today designing intricate machines. Lack of even 
immediate opportunity had been a deterrent to talent 
which was nevertheless real. ‘The sort of initiative 
which knows how to elbow its way out of the mass of 
its fellows in order to function effectively in its own 
individual manner, may in fact have nothing to do 
with the capacity to make abstruse calculations or 
to crystallize experience into words or forms. 
One thinks of whole races in which unfavorable 
circumstances have aborted artistic genius. The 
slowly emerging negroes, for instance, are beginning 
to appear to us as a race having great natural apti- 
tude for the arts. Composers are using negro 
themes, sculptors studying negro wood carvings. 
The undeniable fact that the race has as yet pro- 
duced no universal artistic genius, is far indeed from 
being an indication that it may not some day do so. 
The melancholy beauty of the negro folk songs, the 
acting of Gilpin, the singing of Hayes, the poetic 
quality of Du Bois’s prose and of Jean Toomer’s 
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songs, these are all prophetic of the possible accom- 
plishments of a newly liberated race. 

There are, it seems, other necessities for the ef- 
fective functioning of genius than its possession by 
the individual, and the old superstition that to be 
truly great a man must be born under a favorable 
star, was a poetic expression of a vital truth. 

Now, it is my point that as regards artistic en- 
deavor, women have been in the position of the 
would-be painter in an age which was blind to paint- 
ing, or of a man born out of his time. To be sure 
the approved function of woman, the exercise of 
which has won her the esteem of the people among 
whom she lived, has varied from age to age. Some- 
times it has been to live beautifully behind bars in 
a Turkish harem, sometimes to be the mistress of a 
king, or to preside over a salon ornamented by 
Liszt or Alfred de Musset, oftenest to be a good 
housewife and mother. Women partially absolved 
from the conventions of their sex by distinguished 
position or wealth, have occasionally been permitted 
sufficient learning to cross swords, playfully, with a 
Voltaire, to patronize a Chopin or a Rousseau. But 
the woman who subjected herself to the discipline 
necessary to become a great scholar or a great artist, 
would have been considered, and in most environ- 
ments even today would still be considered, a piti- 
ably unsexed creature, a monster, a freak and hence 
a failure. No woman of pronounced abilities cares 
to be thought a monster and a failure, and so, just 
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as we have no instance of the rise of a great painter 
in an age which held painting to be a frivolous or 
decadent pursuit, or worse still, an effeminate one, 
so to, with certain notable exceptions to be discussed, 
we have no example of a woman showing artistic 
genius in the successive ages which have considered 
success in art unwomanly. For genius, though it 
may turn its age topsy-turvy, bows to it always in 
this one respect. 

Leonardo is one of the classic examples of a man 
of supreme genius, equally gifted, biographers agree, 
as a painter and a scientist. It happened that the 
age in which he lived accorded its chief preéminence 
to painting and, whatever the reason, he threw his 
chief energies into that art, and was a scientist only 
on the side. Now, suppose that the rather legend- 
ary Cleopatra, whom I am considering here only in 
this special aspect, since it is the woman created by 
legend who is important to us for the moment, was 
also as tradition has it, a genius of the first order. 
She is famed both as a great ruler and a great mis- 
tress. But in the world in which she lived—and in 
the world today for that matter—the ideal woman 
was supremely beautiful and supremely beloved. 
Imagine genius of the first order finding its self- 
expression in such a world, and we get the Cleo- 
patra handed down to us by poets and historians— 
a great ruler, though one no more to be compared 
with Julius Caesar than Leonardo is to be compared 
with Galileo or Newton, but the historic prototype 
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of feminine loveliness and desirability, as Leonardo 
is the historic prototype of the great painter. 

For the times have differently rewarded men and 
women—and how much longer this will continue we 
cannot now prophesy. Even in the most decadent 
epochs, being ornamental and personally desirable 
has not been enough to win a man esteem. Yet in 
all the periods, including our own, which have given 
women the most rope, which have, that is to say, 
divined personality in women, their main function 
has still in the end been held to be decorative and 
alluring, or to be fecund and a good housewife. 

Fortunately for this argument, there is an art in 
which there were no women as long as the conven- 
tions of the age did not recognize them, and in 
which history records their sudden appearance when 
that convention was arbitrarily discarded. Until 
the Restoration in England, and several decades 
earlier in France, Italy and Spain, there had been, 
generally speaking, no women actors since ancient 
times. One knowing nothing about the facts in the 
case would naturally conclude that women had no 
talent for acting. It happened, however, that until 
that time a quite arbitrary convention of the theatre 
decreed that all parts should be taken by men. 
From the first appearance of women on the stage 
the names of great women actors begin to appear, 
and when the roster is called, who would rate the 
“incomparable Siddons,” the “divine Sarah,” Rachel 
or Eleonora Duse second to any man? Who in- 
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deed would think of numbering sex with the criteria 
of acting? There have been a few supremely great 
actors; some of them have been men, some women. 
Conversely, in the art of the dance, always deemed 
their field because of its very obvious connection with 
the art of love, women have always been preéminent. 
And the fact that it was the convention of previous 
times which inhibited men from developing genius in 
that art, is abundantly proved by the great men 
dancers of today, and of the past in those countries 
where it was considered fitting for men to dance. 
There is another deterrent almost as important 
as the convention of the age, and one which springs 
directly from it. Modern psychology is only begin- 
ning to explore the destructive possibility of notions 
of inferiority, particularly destructive, it finds, 
among those delicately organized individuals from 
whom artists are drawn. The modern experi- 
mental schools, in their efforts to foster the native 
originality of children, make it a first principle that 
they shall not be crushed under a sense of the faulti- 
ness of their own creative impulses. If a child 
paints a purple horse, his picture is not greeted with 
adult derision, nor is he instructed that horses are 
never purple. Instead his creative impulse is ac- 
cepted. As a result the visitor to these schools is 
continually delighted with the originality, boldness, 
and skill of their relatively free children. But even 
while we are admiring these lusty growths of the 
untrammelled creative impulse we are reminded that 
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this impulse is curiously in thrall to the mental 
atmosphere in which it must function, and that these 
very children, had they been subjected to the con- 
ventional imitative methods of instruction, would 
have been turning out conventional, imitative work. 
It is therefore a deterring factor of the utmost im- 
portance that practically all women still labor under 
the generally accepted notion that as a sex they are 
destitute of creative ability in the arts. 

The last surviving “‘scientific argument” in favor 
of women’s being actually inferior mentally, instead 
of being merely inhibited by a false but destructive 
belief in their own inferiority, that entertaining and 
eminently sponsored theory to the effect that 
women’s variability is less than that of men, is, as 
we have shown, receiving its death blows today. 
It followed from this theory that we might expect 
to find fewer idiots among women than among men, 
and also fewer or no geniuses. But it seems that 
the belief in men’s greater variability was predicated 
on rather shaky grounds. Dr. Hollingworth sums 
up the latest findings thus: “(1) The greater 
variability of males in anatomical traits is not es- 
tablished, but is debated by authorities of perhaps 
equal competence. (2) But even if it were estab- 
lished, it would only suggest, not prove, that men 
are more variable in mental traits also. The em- 
pirical data at present available on this point are 
inadequate and contradictory, and if they point 
either way, actually indicate greater female vari- 
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ability. .. .’ The important point here, then, 
would seem to be not an actual mental inferiority, 
but the fact that women have been made to believe 
in that bugbear. 

One must add to this the very complex and subtle 
effects of admitted physical inferiority. This is of 
various sorts. Voltaire, Milton, Heine are of 
course classical examples of the ability of men of 
great talent to overcome specific physical handicaps, 
yet even in these instances one must conclude that it 
was possibly not so much their poetic or logical 
talent which overrode the handicap as a stubborn 
strength of will which they happened also to possess. 
And not all men of poetic or philosophic genius are 
men of stubborn will power. “If some natures are 
stimulated to an obstinate energy by failure and re- 
gret,”’ so writes Richard Aldington considering this 
same phenomenon, “others wither and become im- 
potent under discouragement,” and he refers to 
Anatole France’s suspicion that probably the great- 
est minds pass from the earth without leaving a trace 
of their existence. 

But the inferiority created by specific physical ills 
is only one of various kinds, and it is not the one 
that concerns women as a class. We described in 
the last chapter a quite different sort, a suffused 
weariness or impotence analogous to that a man suf- 
fers when he retires from active life—the result of 
aimlessness, lack of occupation, and the very partial 
use of faculties which therefore fall into decay. 
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This disease, which we diagnose clearly enough in 
the case of men, whose role in life is obviously to 
work, to use their various faculties, often ends 
shortly enough in the death of its object. The 
women afflicted with it, and their number includes 
most women of the leisure classes, are inoculated 
earlier, though often unwillingly enough, and be- 
cause of this earlier habitude develop some degree 
of resistance; nevertheless it is to blame in them 
for all sorts of nervous disorders and particularly 
for their incapacity for achievement. The desire 
for activity, so the behaviorists are telling us, is one 
of the most fundamental of human instincts, and 
cannot safely be thwarted. Yet woman’s activities, 
both physical and mental, are limited from early 
childhood. ( The little girl is given a doll to hold, 
or a baby carriage to push, thus being effectively 
prevented from active exercise, while her brother 
has a ball to throw or kick. |There is no great 
cause for surprise that she shoyld grow up frail and 
he sturdy. “I will allow,” ‘says Stendhal, in his 
brilliant essay on the education of women, “that 
little girls have less physical strength than little 
boys: this must be conclusive as regards intellect, 
for everyone knows that Voltaire and d’Alembert 
were the first boxers of their age! Everyone agrees, 
that a little girl of ten is twenty times as refined as 
a little boy of the same age. Why, at twenty, is 
she a great idiot, awkward, timid and afraid of a 
spider, while the little boy is a man of intellect?” 
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As this frail girl grows older, her artificially induced 
weakness is further increased by improper dress, 
which restricts the free play of her already flabby 
muscles and adds to her inadequacy. Ai large part, 
possibly all of woman’s physical inferiority is there- 
fore due to unhealthy habits and dress rather than 
to sex. The same dress and the same habits would 
soon play havoc with the health of the strongest 
males. But however unnecessary, her physical in- 
feriority is nevertheless real, and is an important 
deterring factor. 

Under this twofold disability—physical and psy- 
chical—the wonder is that women have accomplished 
what they have. Yet wherever custom has modified 
its rigors we find them at once putting their impress 
on one or another of the arts. In her introduction 
to the English translation of ‘“The Diaries of Court 
Ladies of Old Japan,’ Amy Lowell writes that in 
the Heian Period, ‘‘the position of women was very 
different from what it afterwards became in the 
feudal period. The Chinese called Japan the 
‘Queen country,’ because of the ascendency which 
women enjoyed there. They were educated, they 
were allowed a share of inheritance, and they had 
their own houses. It is an extraordinary and im- 
portant fact that much of the best literature of 
Japan has been written by women.” Of the three 
diarists translated, Murasaki Shikibu has to her 
credit the first realistic novel of Japan, the famous 
“Genji Monogatori.” “Hitherto Japanese authors 
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had confined themselves to stories of no great length, 
and which relied for their interest on a fairy or 
wonder element. The ‘Genji Monogatori’ struck 
out an entirely new direction. It depicted real life 
in Kioto as a contemporary gentleman might have 
lived it. It founded its interest on the fact that 
people like to read about themselves, but this, which 
seems to us a2 commonplace, was a glaring innova- 
tion when Muraski Shikibu attempted it; it was, in 
fact, the flash from a mind of genius.” “Almost the 
most perfect picture of refined contemporary life 
that the literature of any race has left us,” Ernest 
Fenollosa adds, and with the recent appearance of 
an English translation of this ‘great masterpiece” 
the foremost critics of the day are adding their 
praise. Another of these diarists, Izumi Shikibu, 
is the greatest of the many great women poets Japan 
has had. And it is not surprising that she should 
have lived in the one period when women were re- 
garded as being most nearly equal to men. In her 
own country her poems “are considered never to 
have been excelled in freshness and freedom of ex- 
pression.” 

Sappho is commonly cited as an isolated phe- 
nomenon. On the contrary she was, like Izumi 
Shikibu, the product of a very definite civilization 
which admitted certain women almost as the equals 
of men. The same Lesbos which produced her, 
produced also other notable women poets—indeed, 
her own poems bear references to them. ‘Poetry 
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in that age and place,” writes John Addington 
Symonds, “was cultivated as assiduously and appar- 
ently as successfully by women as by men.” Les- 
bian women being “accustomed to express them- 
selves to an extent unknown elsewhere in history— 
until, indeed, the present time.” 

A genial consideration for women, exaggerated in 
Provence into the fantastic gay chivalry of the courts 
of love, marks one of the first periods in which the 
gloom of ignorance that settled over Europe with 
the middle ages was slightly broken—that early 
forerunner of the Renaissance when scholars first 
began to regain mutilated fragments of ancient 
learning—and from this period date many great 
women—lawyers, abbesses, scholars—and among 
them Marie de France, the first woman poet of 
France, the source, so Remy de Gourmont believes, 
of France’s wealth of fairy stories. Her vogue 
lasted for more than a century and extended all over 
northern Europe, even to Scandinavia. Her in- 
fluence was profound, and de Gourmont thinks it 
possible that she was the source also of that memor- 
able manifestation of the Celtic genius, the Round 
Table cycle. The Celtic culture has from the first 
been characterized by greater respect for feminine 
possibilities than was held by the Greek and Latin 
cultures, and so it is not so surprising that of the 
two great poets of the court of Henri II, one should 
have been a woman, “‘et toute la belle civilisation 
anglo-normande du douziéme siécle pourait s’évo- 
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quer a propos des deux poétes, qui furent également 
célébres.”” 

Seventeenth and eighteenth century France gave 
women of fashion greater intellectual freedom than 
they had perhaps ever had before as a class, though 
it was far indeed from regarding them as the equals 
of men. A voluminous literature has grown up 
about these great French women; yet among the 
greatest writers, Mme. de La Fayette, who has to 
her credit a new genre in literature, did not even 
let her friends know that she was publishing. Of 
the other two Sainte-Beuve writes of the witty, cyn- 
ical Mme. du Deffand, ‘‘Elle est avec Voltaire, dans 
la prose, le classique le plus pure de cette époque, 
sans méme en excepter aucun des grands écrivains”’; 
an epoch, Aldington notes in commenting on that 
judgment, which included Fontenelle, Montesquieu, 
Marivaux and d’Alembert. And Mme. de Sévigné 
is possibly the greatest of all letter writers. But in 
letter writing women have always come off with 
honors equal to men, since the field has been consid- 
ered a legitimate one for them, probably because it 
is an amateur sport in which verve and vivacity are 
of more importance than training. Mary Wortley 
Montague beguiles as many hours today as Horace 
Walpole, and Mme. de Sévigné, often ridiculous 
enough intellectually, uses her medium with unsur- 
passed skill. She does not compare with Saint- 
Simon, who however was engaged in a much more 
pretentious task, one quite outside the province of 
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women. It happens, however, that the lighter 
efforts of an age often bulk quite as important to 
posterity as its more solemn undertakings. The 
letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle, that woman of great 
talent relegated by the conventions of her time to 
a position almost of domestic drudge to the “‘genius”’ 
she married, may, with their vivacious pictures of 
the people and customs she knew, live quite as long 
as the serious intellectual lucubrations of her hus- 
band. 

In nineteenth-century England reason was finally 
believed to have come into its own. Still its sway 
was not so complete but that Jane Austen always 
discreetly hid her writing and made a point of hav- 
ing fancy work around, since it was more fitting to 
her sex. Nor did it save the Brontés from being 
considered wild women by their neighbors and asso- 
ciates, while Meredith’s description of George Eliot 
expresses eloquently, if unconsciously on the part 
of that champion of the sex, the prevalent masculine 
scorn for a female novelist. Yet there they are in 
the short roll of great English novelists, at least 
four women who stand out as being of the first rank. 
And a bit later Christina Rossetti adds a poet to the 
list. This in spite of the fact that the number of 
women writing was small compared with the number 
of men. At the same time, in that quickly blighted 
spring of American letters which produced Poe and 
Hawthorne and which added to its other innova- 
tions a new liberty for women, we find that of the 
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three poets of the period who have most successfully 
survived the criticism of later generations, one was 
the woman Emily Dickinson. 

I have gone far afield to cull these typical excep- 
tions to the general belief in woman’s artistic in- 
feriority, because it is necessary to go far afield to 
find an age which combined respect for the fine arts 
with respect for women’s native capacities. Their 
minds, their emotions, their creative impulses have 
been more savagely distorted through the years than 
the feet of Chinese women were distorted by custom- 
decreed bandages. One must, in fact, go a long 
way to find an age which owns to even one of these 
requirements. The human spirit flowers perfectly 
only rarely, since many propitious elements must 
first join together to assist its growth—an excellent 
reason, surely, for doing away with such purely 
artificial difficulties as we can. 

In our own times the partial emancipation of 
women is reflected in their vigorous activity in the 
arts, as well as their gradual annexation of one 
after another of the professions formerly held to 
have some occult sympathy with the masculine sex. 
There is nothing more dangerous, or more fascinat- 
ing, than to attempt to evaluate the work of cur- 
rent artists. And nothing less than that is necessary 
to estimate how favorably modern women artists 
compare with men. It would be rash indeed to say 
of any artist of today, man or woman, that he is a 
genius of the first order. Doubtless there are such, 
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but judging by the fate of contemporary criticism in 
the past we should probably crown the wrong head. 
Yet it is sufficiently obvious that many women are 
doing distinguished work, while enough of them are 
notably original to confute the hoary old notion that 
women are imitative. I think of half a dozen 
women of marked original talent. ‘The reader may 
think of half a dozen more. 

Among “‘best sellers,” among established literary 
reputations, among the devoted artists who are liv- 
ing in garrets today and who may or may not be 
acclaimed geniuses a hundred years from now, 
women’s names are so indiscriminately sprinkled in 
with those of men, that it would seem as if the gen- 
eral public had already given up drawing the sex line 
where artists are concerned. If the average reader 
is asked who are the chief American novelists of the 
day, he will mention Edith Wharton, Hergesheimer 
perhaps, or Cabell, if he belongs to their school, and 
if not, Sherwood Anderson or Sinclair Lewis. But 
whatever his school, he will mention Edith Wharton 
and Willa Cather. As to poets, he will think of 
Robinson and H. D. Masters and Elinor Wylie, 
Sandburg, Sara Teasdale, Frost, Edna Millay. It 
is the same in painting. In sculpture, music, and 
the drama women are just beginning to see what 
they can do. Yet no one ignorant of our peculiar 
sexual discriminations, on looking over the lists of 
current artistic celebrities, would guess that the girls 
who aspire to become artists must first overcome 
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barriers which it would be deemed insanity to put 
in the way of their brothers, so many of them be- 
come meritoriously known, considering the compara- 
tively few who enter the lists. 

In fact, it is possible that sex has nothing what- 
ever to do with the individual’s ability to crystallize 
experience into words, or form, or color, or sound. 


Pi Tait 


WILL THE HOME BE ENDANGERED IF 
THE MOTHER HAS AN OUTSIDE JOB? 


CHAPTER I 


WHY WOMEN HAVE NOT MOD. 
ERNIZED THE HOME 


NE last objection remains among those of 
6) the first group. Granted, it is said, that 
woman’s physical disabilities have been 
artificially created, and that a normal régime of 
living would set many of them right in a generation; 
granted there is no proof that her mental faculties 
are inferior to man’s, or that they are even to any 
ascertainable degree different, yet the fact remains 
that woman has had the management of the home 
in her control for centuries, and that whereas the in- 
dustries managed by man have been progressively 
conducted on more efficient and time-saving princi- 
ples, with the great modern developments we know, 
the woman-managed home is still in the handicraft 
stage. By their works ye shall know them, we are 
reminded, and the proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing. Why should we go into the subtleties of re- 
actions to stimuli and into thresholds of sensation, 
when even in that department of activity which has 
so long been conceded to be woman’s own she has 
shown no initiative, or invention, or progress, her 
general lack of accomplishment being particularly 
PIB RI 
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glaring when compared with the great achievements 
made in those provinces of industry controlled by 
man ? 

Many feminists grant this to be a quite flabber- 
gasting, a quite overwhelming argument, and, not 
inconsistently, it would seem, accept notions like that 
of the Vocational Divide.t Certain others whose 
strongest faculty is not that of logic, give away the 
whole case by complaining that household industries 
are backward because man, being a selfish creature 
and not personally interested in them, has failed to 
focus on them any of his inventive attention! And 
this is one of the chief grievances which a certain 
school of feminists, owning to many grievances, has 
against man. 

Even Mrs. Gilman, who does not on that account 
bate any of her claim that women should have equal 
opportunities, believes that it is because of inherent 
characteristics that women have failed to improve 
the industries in their control. ‘Since the female 
had not the tendency to vary which distinguished the 
male, it was essential that the expansive forces of 
masculine energy be combined with the preservative 
and constructive forces of feminine energy. The 
expansive and variable male energy, struggling un- 
der its new necessity for constructive. labor, has 
caused that labor to vary and progress more than it 
would have done in feminine hands alone. Out of 
her wealth of power and patience, liking to work, to 


1 Anna Garlin Spencer, Woman’s Share in Social Culture. 
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give, she toils on forever in the same primitive in- 
dustries. He, impatient of obstacles, not liking to 
work, desirous to get rather than to give, splits his 
task into a thousand specialities, and invents count- 
less ways to lighten his labors.” 

The pill is sugar coated with the rather dogmatic 
assertions that women are generous and like to work, 
and that men are selfish and don’t like to work, but it 
is the same old pill that has been fed to women for 
centuries. They have no initiative or ingenuity. 
They are essentially different from men and so 
should perform different functions. 

But perhaps this is giving away the case for 
woman a bit prematurely or gratuitously. For it 
seems more to the point to inquire how man brought 
into being the gigantic growth called modern in- 
dustry, exactly how it differs from the handicraft 
method of producing commodities, and why woman 
did not, or was unable to apply the same principles 
to housework. 

The first two questions are simple, because econ- 
omists agree that the development of manufacture 
rests on the subdivision of one task into many minute 
parts, their classic illustration being the making of 
apin. It will be sufficient here to remind the reader 
that in the handicraft stage of industry one man 
made a pin, just as in the home today one woman 
makes a pie, and that by the methods of modern in- 
dustry many men are required, but that pins are 


2 Charlotte Perkins Gilman, Women and Economics, p. 132. 
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nevertheless made much faster and more easily. 

Of course invention plays a vital part in the de- 
velopment of manufacture, but without the subdivi- 
sion of tasks the inventor’s elaborate modern ma- 
chines could never have been built, except perhaps 
as single curiosities, museum pieces, certainly not for 
commercial use. And the mere working together 
and puzzling together of many men over the excel- 
lencies or inadequacies of the machine on which they 
are engaged, has led to innumerable other inven- 
tions, so that the automobile as we know it today 
represents not the stroke of genius of a single in- 
ventive brain, but the inventions of literally thou- 
sands of mechanicians, perhaps none of them 
geniuses, who working each in his own way and a 
little at a time, have brought it to its present per- 
fection. 

There had been numerous inventions before the 
birth of modern industry. Guns had been invented, 
but for centuries no progress was made comparable 
to that made in the seven years of the recent war 
when for the first time modern industry came fully 
to the aid of desperate inventors. There was a 
plumbing system in the famous Castle of Crete, but 
not in the houses of the wealthy townsmen. In 
short under the handicraft system of production 
complicated inventions were too expensive to use 
except as a supreme luxury. To repeat then, the 
development of manufacture rests primarily and 
chiefly not on invention, which we have had since the 
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beginning of recorded history, but on the subdivision 
of tasks, which is a modern development. 

And so if a woman wishes to conduct the proc- 
esses of her housekeeping on the principles of mod- 
ern industry, she must minutely subdivide them. 
But obviously such subdivision is not practicable ex- 
cept when individual production is given up for 
large scale production, the extent of its largeness 
being dependent on the particular process that is 
being subdivided. And a woman cannot subdivide 
all the processes of her housekeeping without com- 
pletely revolutionizing the social structure of the 
home and of the community. 

Take the particularly desirable and yet particu- 
larly absurd and wasteful habit of canning vege- 
tables. The corn is in the garden and it has cost 
the woman next to nothing to grow. If she were to 
buy it from the store it would cost her from eigh- 
teen to twenty-five cents a can. So she reminds 
herself that it is her duty as a good housekeeper 
tocanit. She gets out the rather elaborate appara- 
tus necessary, heats her kitchen unpleasantly in the 
hottest summer weather, and after working hard 
all day turns out as many cans of corn, some of 
which will spoil because of her amateur methods, as 
the factory with its better machinery and its sub- 
division of tasks could have turned out with a frac- 
tion of the labor. This is obviously a wasteful per- 
formance and we cannot conceive men doing it. 

But if we say that woman has performed her tasks 
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in practically the same way for generations, and 
that only when man invades her field, taking one 
after another of her tasks away from her, are they 
modernized, and if we adduce this circumstance as 
an evidence of woman’s lack of initiative and inven- 
tion, we assume that she has an alternative, whereas 
the only alternative yet discovered, the alternative 
man uses, in the instance cited, is the setting up of a 
factory for canning corn. 

Is the woman, then, to modernize the processes of 
her home by going out of it and setting up a corn- 
canning factory, or a pie factory, or a laundry? 
The problem, we see, is social and economic, not 
individual, and certainly not sexual. 

And here our two lines of inquiry converge. For 
having discovered that woman has no innate phys- 
ical or mental disabilities or idiosyncrasies to pre- 
vent her choosing her course of life as freely as 
man chooses his, we are faced with the question 
whether, in view of the manifold demands of the 
home on her time and strength, it is desirable that 
she should freely choose it. And having found that 
the home remains in the handicraft stage not be- 
cause the home-makers have been women and women 
lack inventive ability, but because to modernize it 
would involve economic and social reorganization, 
we must ask ourselves whether we wish it modern- 
ized at that cost. Yet if we do not modernize it 
there can be little doubt that only particularly strong 
or brilliant, or fortunately situated women will be 
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able to have both a home and a free individual life. 
And so the question resolves itself into whether 
modernizing the home will destroy it, or whether it 
can be so changed as to retain those qualities that 
are vital to human well-being. 

Evidently we must first inquire quite definitely 
what these valuable aspects are and separate them 
from others that may be accidental or relatively un- 
important. And having isolated the valuable as- 
pects, we must see if the home could be modernized 
in such a way as to preserve all of them. 

Twenty-seven years ago Mrs. Gilman published 
her brilliant and challenging “Women and Eco- 
nomics,” in which in the course of a long argument 
to prove that civilization had excessively and hurt- 
fully over-developed sexual desire, she very briefly 
suggested specific ways in which the essential proc- 
esses now performed in the individual home might 
be taken care of in the absence of the mother. A 
few years later she followed this with a book on 
“The Home,” with the interesting thesis that the 
home in its present stage of development has be- 
come a serious incubus for the human race, and in 
this book she repeated the same general suggestions 
but without elaborating the means for putting them 
into practice. The mixture of these reasonable pro- 
posals with a long debatable argument and a series 
of assertions as dogmatic as that quoted about the 
generosity and industry of woman, and the selfish- 
ness and active sloth of man, may have prevented 
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their winning the widespread attention they de- 
served. The sketchiness with which they were of- 
fered, and the slurring over of practical objections, 
must also have militated against their acceptance. 

This sketchiness fitted well enough with the com- 
prehensive objects of Mrs. Gilman’s two books, and 
we are greatly in her debt for the various specula- 
tions she started about many accepted notions con- 
cerning women. An argument which never touched 
debatable ground would little enlarge its subject, 
and it is more surprising to find how many of the 
statements of these pioneer works are still sound 
after twenty-seven years, than that some of them 
seem to us now neither very tenable nor pertinent to 
the main contention. Assuming this, and that Mrs. 
Gilman is indubitably the pioneer in this matter of 
modernizing the home, it may yet be profitable to 
consider in detail the workability of the various sug- 
gestions she offered. Or rather to consider in some 
detail how they can be made to work; and to supple- 
ment her suggestions with others. 


CHAPTER II 


THE HOME: “THE SACRED REFUGE 
OF OUR LIFE” 


I 
WHAT Is IT?! 


OME sort of a dwelling, or a part of a 
dwelling, that is the peculiar abiding-place 
of an individual, a family or a tribe, is called 

ahome. ‘The qualities that constitute it a home are 
apparently not affected by the materials of which it 
is made, or by its size or its shape, since it may be 
contrived in the branches of a tree, or in a cave in 
the rocks; it may be built of boards hewn from the 
fallen tree, or of stones gathered from the fields, of 
clay baked into bricks or sand hardened into con- 
crete. Nor are these qualities altered by the num- 
ber of its inhabitants or by the sort of activity with 
which they occupy themselves when they are within 
its walls. The New England sailor, home from a 
cruise, may spend his time embroidering a tidy for a 

1Elsie Clews Parsons, The Family. Arthur W. Calhoun, 4 
Social History of the American Family. Fiske, Essays of an 
Evolutionist, Chapter XII, The Meaning of Infancy. Sutherland, 
The Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct. Goodsell, The 
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parlor chair, the Navajo squaw may spend hers 
making a rug to sell, and the fine lady may sew a 
fine seam and live upon strawberries, sugar and 
cream. The difference in their activities does not 
make the places in which they dwell either more or 
less homes. 

What then are the distinguishing characteristics of 
a home? Is it so called because it is a place where 
people seek shelter, where they eat and sleep and 
love and die and bring babies into the world? 
These are major functions, but if it serves no other 
purposes than these we must concede that it might 
very easily cease to exist; for all of them part of the 
time, and some of them with increasing frequency, 
are being performed elsewhere. Babies are 
“brought into the world” in hospitals. Not all 
babies, but more every year, so that most mothers 
have come, with excellent reason, to think it a mis- 
fortune if they are unable to arrange to have their 
babies in those germ-proof, serviceable places. In- 
creasingly people go to hospitals to die, because they 
can do it more comfortably there. I confess that I 
should prefer to die at home, provided my doing so 
wouldn’t condemn those about me to the same ill- 
ness; I should like to look at familiar objects, handle 
familiar books, watch the light fall in the same way 
through the same windows. But I can’t imagine 
myself maintaining a home simply to die in it, or 
preferring to die in it if it had no other reason for 
being. As to eating, restaurants multiply endlessly. 
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All the working world eats its noon meal out, and 
a great number of people eat other meals out. 
Love is not confined to the home, though it un- 
doubtedly has reached one of its most beautiful 
manifestations there. There remain the two orig- 
inal motivating causes for the home,—shelter, which 
Mrs. Gilman points out could be equally served by 
public institutions, and the defense of its members. 
But “our safety is really insured by social law and 
order, not by any system of home defense. Against 
the real dangers of modern life the home is no safe- 
guard. It is as open to criminal attack as any public 
building, yes, more. A public building is more easily 
and effectively watched and guarded than our pri- 
vate homes. Sewer gas invades the home; mi- 
crobes, destructive insects, all diseases invade it also; 
so far as civilized life is open to danger, the home 
is defenseless. So far as the home is protected it 
is through social progress—through public sanita- 
tion enforced by law and the public guardians of 
threrpeace: 24.7.1! ? 

So, if these things alone make a home we may 
look to see it perish before many years under the 
pressure of a social organization into which it no 
longer fits. But if these alone make the home, 
poets would never have called it, and people in 
general would not think of it, as “the sacred refuge 
of our life,” * a very beautiful expression which does 


2 The Home. 
8 Dryden—quoted in Webster’s definition, 
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not at all exaggerate the usual conception of home. 
And though it is true that the primary objects of 
shelter and defense would be better served by public 
institutions, and that babies are luckier to be born in 
hospitals and that as a nation we are beginning to 
eat in restaurants, the home has developed with the 
passing of time two other functions that are wholly 
its own. 

The increase of knowledge has given us a stupen- 
dously vast and abstract world, a mad planet madly 
whirling through space, to which men cling like 
rust. To endure it man must build himself little 
citadels, little oases of humanity. He must sur- 
round himself with people and furniture and books 
and wall paper and cats and dogs that he knows and 
that know him. And he must be able to return to 
this human oasis that he calls a home from the office 
on the sixteenth floor of the skyscraper in which he 
works, through the inhuman subway operated by 
invisible forces, and along the streets crowded with 
faces of people who do not care whether he lives or 
dies, he must be able to return to this home he has 
created, in order to reassemble his personality. For 
personality too, we know now, is a vagrant thing, 
operating in accordance with laws about which we 
are just beginning to realize that our ignorance is 
profound. Personality is a dispersive thing, con- 
tinually disintegrating. It is like dust blown down 
the street before the wind, sometimes scattered over 
the surrounding lawns so that one particle does not 
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know another, and sometimes gathered together 
into little eddies, miniature whirlpools. ‘And a 
home of one’s own is a sort-of precipitated personal- 
ity to which a wanderer can return and reassemble 
his lost self. Possibly it was because of a feeling 
for the home in this sense, that the French express 
being at home as being chez moi, or chez lui, or chez 
VOUS. 

In addition it is perhaps the most important single 
agency in the development of the social ideals of the 
individual. For in the home the individual learns 
by imitation those resultants of centuries of folk 
experience which we call social morals. If he could 
not acquire them thus, by imitation and almost un- 
consciously, he might get some of them from books 
and others from experience, but he would be at the 
disadvantage of the foreigner who must learn to 
speak a given language from text books or by daily 
practice in class, when compared with the native 
who learns unconsciously by imitating the people 
about him, a quite overwhelming disadvantage when 
one considers the complexity and variety of knowl- 
edge to be so acquired. Needless to say, if the 
individual did not learn the social ideals that are 
the result of centuries of ‘folk experience, if instead 
he attempted to chart his course solely by the costly 
method of trial and error, society would disinte- 
grate in the process. 

Now although it has always been true that the 
individual has required the aid of traditional dis- 
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coveries as to how to live, just as he requires the 
aid of traditional ways of communicating by spoken 
and written symbols, and traditional methods of 
making fire and constructing houses, it is possible 
that he is more in need of this aid today than in 
many other historical epochs, and that therefore 
the preservation of the essential qualities of the 
home is even more important today than before. 
For the very fact that, as we shall presently see, 
many of the processes formerly performed in the 
home are now performed elsewhere, and that there- 
fore less of the life of the individual is lived in the 
home than before, that divergent and often con- 
tradictory influences—educational, recreational, vo- 
cational, political, religious, etc——are brought to 
bear on him, means that in the general confusion 
he may lose touch with that dearly bought legacy 
of social morals, unless the home retains enough vi- 
tality to act as a co-ordinating agency. 

It is true that these social morals are often con- 
fused and contradictory, that many of them live and 
continue to be ignorantly enforced long after the 
necessity which called them into being has been 
changed by changing conditions, or is no longer op- 
erative in the higher state of civilization now at- 
tained by the race; that they are sometimes barba- 
rously cruel; and that progress is often dependent 
upon amending them to accord with changes in the 
development of the race. Often the influence of 
traditional family ways wars on that necessary free- 
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dom of the individual to which we owe the innova- 
tions that make for progress, so that as Elsie Clews 
Parsons says—‘‘It is only the most advanced type of 
family that educates the child in such a way that the 
necessary adaptation of the individual to his en- 
vironment is secured,” while retaining capacity for 
individual variation. In short, family ways and so- 
cial morals generally, may often be a drag on prog- 
ress, just as shop-worn words may often get between 
us and our meaning; yet they are as indispensable 
to the continued life of the race as our admittedly 
imperfect language is indispensable to communica- 
tion. 

Social progress depends upon keeping a proper 
equilibrium between the freedom of the individual 
and that recognition of human necessities and lim- 
itations which has become embodied in social morals. 
And the home, as we have seen, is indispensable both 
to the preservation of individuality and to the 
preservation of social morals. 

It is quite literally the refuge of the spirit. It 
may or may not be, so history shows us, the place 
in which grains of wheat are ground into flour, or 
flax is woven into cloth, or meat is smoked, or 
vegetables are cooked, or soup is made, whether 
from a can or from raw materials. And in consid- 
ering those aspects of the home which it is im- 
portant to save in the midst of changing social 
conditions we could perhaps find no better touch- 
stone than the question—which aspects are the ones 
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which make it a refuge of the spirit, helping it to act 
as a co-ordinating agency for the individual, and 
which are accidents left over from the mechanical 
necessities of previous epochs, and therefore from 
the standpoint of our industrial system, anachro- 
nisms. 


2 
ACCIDENTAL ASPECTS OF THE HOME 4 


Various writers have pointed out that it has al- 
ready shed some of these anachronisms, for al- 
though none of the industries of the home have been 
modernized within it, in the sense of being sub- 
divided into minute parts, as modern manufacture is 
subdivided, many of them have gone out of it. Al- 
most without our recognizing the fact, the elaborate 
home workshop of which the mother used to be the 
head, with her daughters and servants as assistants, 
has shrunk to the proportions of the average house- 
hold we know today, in which the chief tasks are 
the care of the children and the preparation of foods 


4 Origin and Development of Home and Love of Home, L. D. 
Arnett, Pedagog Sem. March 1902. The Old Germanic House 
S. O. Addy. The Antiquary, January 1912. Verzeitliche Bauern- 
héfe in Germanisch-Slavische Waldgebiet. K. Rhamm. Erster 
Teil. Altermanische Bauernhiéfe in Ubergange vom Saalzem Fletz 
und Stuhe. Newark Museum Association, Floor Plan of a Greek 
House. Newark Museum Association, 4 Merchant’s House of the 
Middle Ages. The History of the Dwelling House and its Future. 
Robert Ellis Thompson. 
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which come to the house with the most difficult steps 
of preparation already performed. And it will 
clarify our understanding of the essential nature of 
the home to recapitulate briefly some of the proc- 
esses that have gone out of it.) The meat is deliv- 
ered already slaughtered and ripened, often cured, 
salted or smoked, the milk is bottled and pasteur- 
ized, instead of waiting in the udders of the cow, 
the cream has been separated and the butter churned. 
In winter the vegetables come already canned, or 
fresh from the south. In summer they are grown 
by a market gardener. In fact the preparation of 
the food, that function long held sacred to woman, 
has, except in isolated or backward communities, 
been wholly taken out of the house into the factory, 
except for the final roasting, broiling and boiling 
which represents the least part of the long process, 
but is nevertheless laborious and time-consuming. 
The same thing is true of the manufacture of 
clothing. While spinning wheels and hand looms 
have been a rarity for several generations, women 
who are middle-aged today can remember when 
most “‘dress-making”’ was either done in the house 
or by ‘‘dress-makers”’ outside it, who nevertheless 
used almost the same unspecialized methods as were 
used in the home sewing. Later sewing machines 
greatly facilitated the slow processes of home sew- 
ing. Yet even with their aid, the unspecialized 
housewife seamstress soon began to buy most of the 
family’s clothing ready-made. And today, so labor 
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Saving are the new methods, it is possible to buy 
dresses all made up for only a fraction more than 
the cost of the material. When the housewife pays 
more than this fraction it is for the intangible qual- 
ity called style, a quality for which at all times and 
under all methods of production people have been 
willing to pay. 

It should perhaps be noted that the first ready- 
made clothes had nothing to recommend them but 
their cheapness, and that “store clothes” was a term 
of opprobrium, generally resorted to as a proof of 
the insignificance of their wearer. They fitted 
atrociously in a day when garments were cut into 
innumerable small parts and then sewed together 
again in order to follow exactly the angles and 
curves of a figure that had little relation to the hu- 
man one. ‘They were made of poor materials and 
were poorly tailored. In short when they first 
found their way to the counters of “dry goods” 
stores, it was considered almost immoral to buy 
them. Yet after only a score of years their manu- 
facture has been brought to such perfection that 
we have completely dropped the epithets “‘store 
clothes” and “ready-made,” because all the world 
buys them. And meantime specialization has had 
its usual beneficent effect. For the clothes designed 
by trained men and women, while not always beau- 
tiful or desirable, are immeasurably more so than 
those laborious, frumpy, overdecorated masterpieces 
of the home dress-maker. 
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Is the home less a refuge of the spirit because 
these flavorsome processes of food and garment 
manufacture, picturesque with the lapse of only a 
few generations, have gone out of it? It is un- 
questionably a different thing. Is it therefore less 
valuable? The question, we perceive, is purely 
academic, for it is inconceivable that women living 
in the world today could be persuaded to buy looms 
and spinning wheels and flax, and prepare to manu- 
facture the cloth out of which they would subse- 
quently fashion garments. 

The home has suffered far more radical changes. 
Until the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries it 
not only housed a picturesque assortment of crafts, 
it was also the school, to some extent the church and 
very largely the social club. Not until the Ameri- 
can colonists first established public schools for their 
children was home education supplanted to any con- 
siderable extent by public education. For though 
there had been the famous peripatetic schools of 
Greece and Rome, and certain great universities in 
medieval and modern times, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of people picked up all the education they 
were to receive in the home and the market-place. 
And as the home was full of interesting activities, 
the education picked up in that way was often far 
from negligible. Yet we can imagine that it seemed 
a radical change indeed when children were sent 
away from the home, from the mother who was 
their ‘‘natural” guardian and teacher, to sit all day in, 
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the rooms of some public building and learn instead 
from a teacher hired by the community and having 
no personal interest in them. Compared with so 
radical a departure from traditional practice any 
discussion as to where the family’s meals are to be 
cooked seems trivial indeed. Yet after compara- 
tively few generations we are now so accustomed to 
public education for children that it seems a part of 
the natural order, and, in America at least, the oc- 
casional family that educates its children in the home 
is looked upon as a curiosity. 


/ From earliest time worship was conducted in the 


home./ The French name for home, foyer, is re- 
miniscent of the days when the hearth fire was held 
to be sacred and when ancestor worship played an 
important part in various religions. The great 
cathedrals of the middle ages did not, though they 
represented a step in the direction of taking worship 
out of the home, by any means entirely supplant 
home worship. / Great houses still maintained a 
chapel, where the members of the family and its 
retainers worshipped. And long after every little 
town had its half dozen churches, morning and eve- 
ning prayers were read in devout families. Yet 
gradually the trend toward socialization has made 
itself felt, and worship is now conducted almost en- 
tirely in public places. 

Within the memories of middle-aged people to- 
day most social activities were carried on in private 
homes. Dances were given in homes, card parties, 
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teas, spelling bees, quilting parties, according to the 
condition and the geographical location of the peo- 
ple concerned. Now, although the transfer is still 
not complete, and probably never will be entirely 
complete, it is not exaggeration to say that there is 
a marked departure of social activities to places out- 
side the home, to clubs, lodges, hotels) The town 
that used to have one theatre and one’or two dance 
halls, now has a dozen movies, a half dozen club 
houses, scores of lodges. There are public skating 
rinks, tennis courts and golf links. There are 
Country Clubs, Motor Clubs, Dining Clubs, Danc- 
ing Clubs. 

So that not only have the processes formerly per- 
formed in the home largely gone out of it, but many 
aspects of the life formerly lived in the home have 
been transferred elsewhere, to the school, to the 
church, the club and the theatre. In fact just 
enough of the home’s activities have been left in it 
to require the fairly continuous presence of the aver- 
age mother, who finds herself baffled both by the 
triviality and the nagging insistence of the tasks that 
keep her there, since from being teacher, doctor, 
nurse, maker of clothes, producer of food, she has 
become simply the person who cooks a little, washes 
dishes, sweeps, scrubs, dusts, and where her children 
are concerned, tries to carry out the doctor’s orders 
when they are ill, but if she is financially able, hires 
a more competent nurse to do this, just as she pays 
taxes to the community to hire a more competent 
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teacher to instruct them. She finds herself more 
than a little jealous of the outside activities of her 
continually departing family, and all too often, con- 
fronted as she is with vacuity, she loses both zest 
for doing things and efficiency in doing them. 


3 


THE FATHER’S WAGE INADEQUATE AS A 
FAMILY WAGE 


The economic contribution the mother formerly 
made to the support of the home has diminished as 
the industries formerly conducted by her within the 
home have gone out of it to the factory. As her 
economic contribution has decreased the father’s 
financial responsibility has necessarily increased, and 
the assumption has come to prevail “that although 
raising a family is the joint responsibility of husband 
and wife, the husband alone supplies the money in- 
come. He earns a wage by working outside the 
home while the wife produces economic and spirit- 
ual values within the home.” ® 

The question arises—is the husband’s wage ade- 
quate as a family wage? ‘The increasing proportion 
of married women who enter industry—the percent- 
age nearly doubled between 1890 and 1920—seems 
to suggest that it may not be adequate, and a recent 
canvas of six industrial sections of Philadelphia. 


5 Hughes, Gwendolyn S., Mothers in Industry. 
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“revealed the fact that the majority of 11,073 
families were not supported by the husband alone.” ® 

The inadequacy of the husband’s wage as a family 
wage is further shown by the numerous efforts being 
made here and abroad to secure additions to it in 
the shape of subsidies or pensions either from the 
industry for which a father of a family works, or 
from the state which is presumably enriched by the 
existence of his children. Other approaches to the 
problem are based on the belief that if all women 
were forced out of industry, the husband’s wage 
could be raised high enough to give the family ade- 
quate support. And still others attempt to secure 
a legal minimum wage for men adequate to the sup- 
port of a family. 

Price-fixing either of commodities or wages is an 
extremely delicate operation which in the past has 
more often than not been found to defeat its own 
purpose. And the problem is complicated in the 
present instance by the fact that all men do not have 
families, that families vary in size, and that the 
minimum wage for men takes no account of the 
large number of families in which the woman is the 
chief source of income because of the death, in- 
capacity, indifference or desertion of the man. 
New Zealand’s experiment with this legislation has 
shown “the futility of the effort to define a ‘living 
wage’ in general terms,” and has resulted in a 


6See Kingsbury, Susan M., Relation of Women to Industry. 
Papers and Proceedings of Amer. Soc. Soc. Vol. XV, pp. 141-158. 
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compromise measure, the Maintenance of Children 
Bill. 

Throughout history woman has made a substan- 
tial economic contribution to family support. To 
exclude her from all commercial occupations outside 
the home would be to deprive her of the opportunity 
of continuing to make substantial economic contri- 
butions to family support. The reasoning behind 
such a step is curious and confused. The only pos- 
sible justification for it would be the certainty that 
the elimination of women from industry would auto- 
matically increase men’s wages to the point where 
they were adequate for the family. But there is no 
evidence that this would be the case. To take up 
only one objection—new importations of cheap 
labor from Europe with lower living standards than 
ours, would depress men’s wages quite as effectively 
as the competition of women. 

In France since 1890 a system of granting “al- 
locations familiales’ has been growing. ‘The em- 
ployer pays to the man with children an extra- 
wage proportioned to the number of his children, 
and he is reimbursed for this expenditure out of a 
fund created for this purpose. There are 158 such 
funds in France today.*. Somewhat similar systems 
are being used in Belgium, Austria, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Czecho-Slovakia, Sweden, Switzerland, Spain 
and Japan. 


7 Douglas, Paul H., Some Objections to the Family Wage System 
Considered. J. of Pol. Econ. XXXII (Dec. 1924). 
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Bill” resembles these in principle, being based on 
the same notion of pooling wages. Although its 
supporters admit that it has many defects they point 
out that it has drawn favorable attention to the prin- 
ciple that the maintenance of children is the busi- 
ness of the nation as a whole. 

It will be noted that the Maintenance of Chil- 
dren Bill and the Family Extra-Wage both proceed 
from the assumption that the family is not able to 
support itself without having extra allowances made 
to it either from the national funds or from pri- 
vately created funds. And so we have a dozen 
countries recognizing the existence of the “depend- 
ent family” ® not as an occasional or pathological 
symptom requiring emergency legislation such as 
that represented by our various Mothers’ Pensions 
bills in the United States, but as the rule. Mean- 
time investigations in the United States and Eng- 
land point to the approaching recognition of the 
same situation in those countries.° 

If the operation of the industrial system in tak- 
ing industries out of the home has resulted in the 
husband’s wage becoming for the first time in his- 
tory the family wage, and if the inadequacy of this 
wage has produced, and is increasingly producing, 
the phenomenon of the “dependent family,” evi- 
dently something must be done about so dangerous a 


8 Rathbone, The Disinherited Family. 
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situation, and we can look to see proposals such as 
those just described increasingly advocated in this 
country. 

But a rather startling fact emerges from the 
study of these proposals. Although they recognize 
that the withdrawal of the woman’s economic sup- 
port is the cause of the difficulty, none of them con- 
sider ways and means of restoring that support. 
They are aimed at maintaining the woman inside 
the home in a condition of relative idleness com- 
pared with her customary activities. To do this is 
evidently a matter of extreme delicacy and com- 
plexity. 

It is entirely possible that if the dependent family 
becomes as universally the rule among the laboring 
classes as it now seems likely to become, there will 
be insufficient funds for the extra-wage allowances 
made to them by nation or industry. The nation 
must derive its funds from taxation. If the de- 
pendent family becomes universal the nation would 
be in the position of taxing all its families for their 
own support—a palpable absurdity. Legislation 
that is as wholly admirable for an emergency as 
Mothers’ Pensions, might prove quite impossible if 
adopted as the rule. 

The idea, of course, is that of pooling resources, 
of making everyone help pay for the children of the 
nation. This is workable only within certain lim- 
itations. It certainly could be stretched to provide 
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for the temporary withdrawal from industry of all 
women during pregnancy and a long enough time 
before and after pregnancy to insure health. It 
could not cover the permanent withdrawal from 
making substantial economic contributions of all 
women who are or may become mothers of families, 
unless the labor of men alone is sufficient to the sup- 
port of the community. Never, as far as history 
records, has the community been maintained by the 
economic contributions of men alone. Yet Govern- 
ment Pensions and the Family Extra-Wage only 
seek to spread the support of the family over all the 
male workers in a given industry or nation, instead 
of confining it to men with families. They proceed 
on the highly questionable assumption that the labor 
of men alone may prove to be sufficient. 

Before advocating any measure which seeks to 
solve the problem of family support by confining it 
to males, studies should be made to see if conditions 
have so altered that all the people of a nation can 
be maintained by the economic contributions of the 
males alone. 

Pending the making of such studies it will be prof- 
itable to discuss whether such a development would 
be desirable for the mother and for the family itself. 
As our study so far seems to show that it is unde- 
sirable thus artificially to limit woman’s sphere of 
activity, unless such limitations can be shown to be 
essential to the preservation of the home, we shall 
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discuss the alternative and seemingly much more 
natural solution of having women resume their his- 
torical share of economic responsibility. 


4 


WASTE AND INEFFICIENCY OF PRESENT 
HOME 


Meantime it is apparent that this home for whose 
preservation such startling measures of relief are 
urged, is not organized for efficient performance 
of the various processes still remaining in it. It 
wastes much good energy and a corresponding 
amount of wealth. If, as caterers tell us, one cook 
can cook for thirty people, there is an obvious waste 
in maintaining one cook to cook for anywhere from 
two to eight people, the range in size of the average 
family. ; 

We accept so great a waste as this, and others like 
it either because we have never stopped to figure it 
out, and so to realize it, or because we think it nec- 
essary to the preservation of the home, having reluc- 
tantly abandoned the idea that any of these processes 
can be performed better by the amateurs that house- 
wives must be than by professional cooks. Or per- 
haps we question ‘he nature of the waste itself. 
For waste is a very catholic word. Most human 
activities might be called wasteful, if measured by 
the stern standard of necessity to existence. No 
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more than we need individual cooks do we absolutely 
require hair mattresses or oriental rugs, or basket 
chairs, or Chinese tea, or South American citron, or 
pretty bindings to our books, or silken hangings to 
our walls. From the point of view of rigid neces- 
sity we could demonstrate about ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of human activity to be wastefully applied. 
And it is absurd indeed to submit the conduct of 
the house to standards we do not apply elsewhere. 
While our present system of housekeeping un- 
doubtedly requires more energy than modern meth- 
ods would, this excess can legitimately be called 
waste only if the desirable human values it produces 
could be more economically produced by other meth- 
ods, and this, we perceive, is the question at issue. 

There is a less disputable indictment than this 
against the present home. The imperative which 
forces all women to be what Mrs. Gilman calls 
“house-workers”’ willy nilly, and whether or not they 
are fitted for the various tasks involved, has resulted 
in a large proportion of poor homes and under- 
nourished children and men. In other words, the 
present system is hostile to the very values it seeks 
to preserve. 

For there is the ideal home which the orators tell 
us about, with lilacs blooming in its dooryard and 
roses climbing its walls, with sunlight making pat- 
terns on its floors, shining on old mahogany, or on 
the “parlor suit,” with shining pots and pans, and 
stillness and familiar beauty. And there are the 
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innumerable actual homes with tired, scolding house- 
wives, wrangling children, flies in the food, dirty 
floors over which the baby crawls, insufficient sun- 
light and air, poorly cooked food. 

Many girls today, possibly the majority, know 
practically nothing when they marry about the house- 
hold processes which it then becomes one of their 
duties either to direct or to perform themselves. 
Some of them, knowing they are going to be mar- 
ried, hastily “brush up” on domestic science. Most 
of them are content to learn as they go along. 
They learn on their first baby how to bring up babies, 
and if it survives its mother’s apprenticeship, the 
others probably profit by its difficulties. They learn 
how to cook on their husbands. 

This unfortunate state of affairs frequently breaks 
into the public news, and then we have speakers and 
writers, even perplexed judges trying to straighten 
out domestic tangles in court, declaring that all 
girls should be taught to be good wives and mothers 
and housewives before they are taught anything else, 
that the home is threatened and must be saved. But 
nothing effective is done, and for the very good 
reason that this is a larger order than the speakers 
or writers realize. It is not unlike declaring that 
every boy before he learns anything else should 
learn to be a good head of the family, and that the 
head of the family must know carpentering and 
plumbing and plastering and painting and masonry 
and roofing, because all those trades are necessary 
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to keeping the home in proper repair, and the head 
of the home must either be able to perform those 
various offices himself, or to direct others how to 
perform them. In the days of the early settlers, 
before specialization set in, the father of the family 
was in fact able to do all those things himself, but 
today he realizes that it is both more economical and 
more effective to hire a specialist. Also in the days 
of the early settlers, except among the well-to-do 
who could pay for service, the mistress of the house 
had to be able to perform all the household tasks. 
But here our analogy ceases, for though specialists 
have long subdivided household tasks in hotels and 
restaurants and public institutions generally, the in- 
dividual housewife is still expected to be able to 
perform them all. 

Yet if the husband did not get the job for which 
he was best fitted, if instead he thought it his duty 
as the head of the house to build that house him- 
self, without calling in the aid of specialists, and to 
keep it in repair himself, and to grow his own vege- 
tables and milk his cow and slaughter his pig, he 
would find that he was kept pretty busy all day, per- 
haps busier than he is in his office, but that his ex- 
ertions would earn a bare subsistence for the family 
instead of the excellent living which as a specialist 
he is able to procure. ‘The primitive father, to 
feed the child, went forth and killed some rabbit— 
and the primitive mother cooked it: love, in grade 


A. The modern father, to feed his child, takes his 
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thousandth part in some complex industry, and re- 
ceives his thousandfold share of the complex prod- 
ucts of industry, and so provides for the child far 
more richly than could the savage: love, in grade Z. 
But the modern mother—if we can call her so by 
courtesy—to feed her child still does nothing but 
cook for it, still loves in grade A.” ?° 

Psychological tests have shown us that women 
vary as greatly in their inclinations and capacities 
as men. In being forced against their inclinations 
to perform by economically wasteful methods those 
particular processes of dish-washing, cooking, sweep- 
ing, bed-making and mending which now represent 
about all that is left of the much more complicated 
duties once belonging to the housewife, individual 
women may be seriously warped out of their natural 
bents. To make a poor cook we may be spoiling 
an excellent nurse, or doctor, or gardener, or chem- 
ist, all functions that bear directly on the welfare 
of families in general. And in making a poor cook, 
a poor cleaning woman, an ignorant preparer of 
baby’s feedings, we are certainly jeopardizing the 
health and happiness of the family. 

And so in dealing with the problem of the ad- 
mittedly inefficient modern home, we have two al- 
ternatives: to attempt, as most people disturbed by 
the situation are attempting today, to make the girl 
a ‘Jack of All Domestic Trades,” or to arrange that 
the household processes shall be performed by 


10 Charlotte Perkins Gilman, The Home. 
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trained workers, specialists in their various fields, 
while the mistress of the house is a wife and mother 
in her private capacity, but in her industrial capacity 
she, like her husband, tries to get the job best fitted 
to her inclination and capacities. 


5 
DISCONTENT WITH THE PRESENT HOME 


Possibly the inefficiency and waste with which it 
is conducted have something to do with the very gen- 
eral discontent with the home today. Its relatively 
lifeless and colorless atmosphere now that so many 
activities have gone out of it, is probably even more 
to blame. It is a common complaint that the chil- 
dren do not stay home as they used. Working-class 
parents watch their children vanish away from them 
into the streets and clubs and factories. Middle- 
class parents look with ill concealed dismay at the 
joy with which their youngsters rush into the more 
stimulating and varied joys of life in their college 
dorms, where they eat in club dining rooms, chatter 
in club lounging rooms, and sleep in a cubicle which 
is more their own than any spot in their father’s 
house, yet is under the same roof with anywhere 
from a score to several hundred other youngsters, 
all full of the zest of life. 

Yet it is quite natural that as the life has gone out 
of the home the interest of the young people should 
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also have gone out of it, for if youth finds the life 
in the place into which it happens to be born, thin, or 
sterile or unbeautiful, it is a sign of health and one 
on which we can congratulate ourselves, that it seeks 
fuller life elsewhere. Many of them are today seek- 
ing this fuller life in cities, a fact that deserves a 
digression. For I have a notion, fantastic perhaps, 
that the city’s fascination for them is due, in part 
at least, to an unconscious development of their 
childish delight in the idea of a castle or a palace, 
a glorified home, that is to say, some great pile of 
masonry which shelters behind its walls a lively, 
varied, colorful life. Their older fancies may 
transfer this castle adoration to the teeming life of 
the cities, even to city tenements such as that house 
with its 400 people that Nex6 has shown us in Pelle 
the Conqueror, or to the new cliff dwellings and 
feudal castles of New York that so strangely re- 
semble the pictures they had thumbed in old history 
books. If so it is not surprising that they should 
seek eventually that which they have enjoyed in im- 
agination. Nor that it is with regret that they leave 
their college dormitories in which they have recap- 
tured something of this charm, to return to what 
seem to their unaccustomed eyes the tiny halls and 
lifeless atmosphere of their old homes. Nor that, 
having at length discovered an alternative, so that 
they need no longer swallow their discontent, we 
should see them today, hear them, read about them, 
endlessly trooping into the cities, a new crusade, not 
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of the children but of the youth of the country seek- 
ing life. 

This notion of mine may be fantastic, but there 
is no doubt that, whatever the reason, youth is rush- 
ing to the city today as eagerly as it once rushed to 
the western border. In the cities they live in apart- 
ment buildings that house as many people as the 
largest old feudal castles, or in apartment houses 
that rest content with a hundred or two, or in old 
remodelled mansions whose inhabitants number no 
more than the family of an affluent country squire 
or a modest baronet. Here in addition to society 
they gain privacy, the last thing the individual home 
gives any of its members, while for a small sum the 
most indigent of these crusading youths can obtain 
that object of his desires, his own home. Here at 
last, by a turn of modern development, the gregari- 
ous instinct and that other equally deep-seated de- 
sire for keeping a home which shall be a refuge for 
the spirit, are both given play. 

It is possible that this Crusade of Youth may in 
many cases be overwhelmed by as bitter tragedy as 
that in which the Children’s Crusade ended. A\l- 
though every civilization we have known flowered in 
some great city, the over-development of cities may 
nevertheless be an economic danger and may have 
had much to do with the final collapse of successive 
civilizations. Life is complicated and every gener- 
alization we make about it is at the mercy of an- 
other. Just as eagerly as the youth of today are 
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rushing to the crowded and lonely cities for life, 
they may tomorrow rush back again to the lonely and 
too sociable country. (In fact many of them think 
they have already found their ideal by tempering 
the noisy stimulation of city life with week-ends 
spent in cottages or even in crude little huts in the 
mountains or on the sea shore.) This rush to the 
cities may or may not be fortunate. We are con- 
cerned here only with a deduction from it that bears 
on the home. It is a striking modern illustration of 
the fact that the desire for gregariousness and the 
desire for preserving a home are equally funda- 
mental inman. And this being so, we may be sure 
that when the home as we know it balks either or 
both of these desires, it will be discarded and an- 
other institution which serves them better will take 
its place. 


6 


PROPOSED SOLUTIONS 


We find that the home is of vital importance to 
the individual as a refuge of the spirit and to the 
community as the conservator and teacher of those 
social moralities without which the race would perish. 
It acquires from each epoch through which it lives 
certain accidental aspects based on the conditions 
of the social order prevalent at the time; and in 
the popular mind these accidental aspects become 
confused with the more vital ones. The Industrial 
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Revolution radically changed our processes of pro- 
duction and took out of the home most of the ac- 
tivities formerly conducted within it. In doing this 
it so greatly lessened woman’s economic contribu- 
tion that we are beginning to discover that the fam- 
ily is no longer self-supporting. _Woman’s loss of 
her former activities has reacted so disadvanta- 
geously on her health and happiness that the discon- 
tented woman is one of our primary modern prob- 
lems and that a novel describing her discontent was 
more widely read and aroused more discussion than 
any similar book of our time. In addition there 
prevails a very general discontent with the home. 
It is difficult to keep the children at home, and many 
writers think that its continued existence is men- 
acea-¥4 

Under the circumstances it is no longer sufficient 
to dismiss the subject by saying woman’s place is in 
the home; or by passing relief measures to enable 
her to continue to stay there. 

At first glance the outlines of the problem look 
sufficiently clear, since the difficulties enumerated 
all seem to be caused by the accidental rather than 
the essential aspects of the home. Their solution 
would therefore seem to be a question of complet- 
ing the modernization already begun, and so permit- 
ting woman to recover her former economic impor- 
tance by following her former activities into 
industry. We discover, however, that the members 
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of the home who create its atmosphere and conduct 
its work, have confused its accidental with its es- 
sential aspects. Finding the home menaced they 
endeavor to preserve it, and in endeavoring to 
preserve it they often direct all their exertions to 
preserving those purely accidental aspects that have 
arisen from the exigencies of a particular economic 
system. Their success in this endeavor is small, 
for the sufficient reason that the economic system 
which gave the home those particular aspects has 
changed; and in failing they have caused the home 
to fall between two stools. Not at all modernized, 
being still as far as its mechanical processes are con- 
cerned in the handicraft stage of industry, it is on 
the other hand not at all comparable to the home 
of the middle ages or the home that immediately pre- 
ceded the Industrial Revolution. ‘It is neither flesh 
nor fowl nor good red herring. 

Writers on the subject have been quite as con- 
fused as the perplexed individual mothers who have 
pondered over their problem alone. 

During the score or more years since it has been 
apparent that the home is seriously ill, and that inas- 
much as the outside world is conducted on one sys- 
tem and the home on quite another, women will 
never be able to move freely in the outside world 
unless the home is modernized, even feminists have 
divided sharply on the solutions offered. 

The moderate school, of which Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer is one of the chief spokesmen, believes that 
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woman will always find her chief usefulness and her 
richest fulfillment in the home, and that the pro- 
posals for modernizing it are either impractical or 
subversive of its best ideals.12, This school believes, 
however, that women should develop as freely as 
possible while still making the home their chief con- 
sideration, and that such leisure as they have should 
be intelligently and usefully employed. 

The Institute for the Co-ordination of Women’s 
Interests opened at Smith College during the fall 
of 1925 is an effort to demonstrate that the girl 
need not scrap such valuable economic training as 
she may have, when she marries. The director, 
Dr. Ethel Puffer Howes, ‘“‘hopes to prove that the 
wife and mother can so adjust her home problems 
that she can carry on a profession or a line of oc- 
cupation.” 18 She believes that this can be done 
either within the home itself or through part-time 
work that will not interfere with her operation of 
the home as it is at present constituted. She modifies 
this belief however, by an advocacy of co-operative 
measures such as nursery schools, co-operative 
kitchens and co-operative laundries. These we per- 
ceive are a step in the direction of modernizing the 
home. 

Dr. Howes looks upon the Institute as an experi- 
mental laboratory and it is possible that her ad- 
vocacy of woman’s doing her work within the home 
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or on part-time is a temporary expedient pending 
her experiments with co-operative measures. Such 
a program could seem to have value only as a tem- 
porary expedient because until it can be demon- 
strated that employers as a whole will consent. to 
part-time arrangements, it is evidently futile to ad- 
vocate part-time work for women as a whole; while 
as we have seen, the whole tendency of modern in- 
dustry is at present to take work out of the home. 

The confusion involved in this approach may not 
arise from any failure on the part of its advocates 
to see the true outlines of the problem, but from 
their fear that the readjustments necessary to mod- 
ernizing the home are so delicate that they ought 
not to be essayed, or that they should be attempted 
only gradually. I judge that the latter supposi- 
tion is true of the Smith Institute, and in that case its 
experiments should be of great value. ‘ Unless, how- 
ever, Dr. Howes makes clear that her reported ad- 
- vocacy of part-time work or of professional work 
done in the home, can under our present industrial 
system only be applicable to a very limited number 
of women; or unless she indicates that she advocates 
it only as a temporary expedient, her program will 
serve further to confuse the problem in the mind of 
the general reader. 

Mrs. Gilman approaches the readjustments nec- 
essary to modernizing the home without hesitation. 
She sees clearly and succinctly describes the mechan- 
ical changes through which it has passed, but she so 
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mixes her suggestions for practical change with ar- 
guments not necessarily sound, that they too may 
have seemed to the reader open to question. Just as 
in saddling all the natural complications of the hu- 
man lot on the economic dependence of women, she 
may have cried “‘wolf” so lustily that her readers 
were unwilling to grant its very obvious ill effects, 
so in endeavoring to pile up her indictments against 
the home, she smothers certain easily demonstrated 
inadequacies—which happen to form the crux of 
the discussion—under a mass of highly questionable 
if sometimes stimulating assertions. 

“What does the morbid, disapproportioned, over- 
grown home life dé?’ she asks. ‘“‘It tends to de- 
velop a domineering’ selfishness ’i in man and a degrad- 
ing abnegation:: in woman—or "sometimes reverses 
this effect.” Now unquestionably: ‘the home does this 
sometimes. Quite as- ‘unquestionably _ it, often does 
nothing of the sort. “And, One: could: ‘level equally 
unprecise rhetorical guns. against; see human in- 
stitution. ‘What does the’ office do to the man?” 
we might ask. “It makes ‘hj a fawning, Wor- 
ried slave; because he knows that’ ‘the first: day he 
displeases his superior he may firtd ‘himself. out of 
a job and himself and his family on’the street; be- 
cause he knows that only by flattering this same supe- 
rior can he win advancement.” An answer. just’ as 
true and just as false as Mrs. Gilman’s. 

“The only ‘honor’ asked of the woman is chas- 
tity,” she continues in the same vein. And home- 
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bound women do not know Truth or Justice or Al- 
truism, because social virtues are developed outside 
the home, not in it. ‘The use of the home as a 
medium of entertainment is abnormal in itself, in its 
relation, or, rather, its total lack of relation to the 
real purpose of the place. The happy privacy of 
married love is at once lost. The quiet wisdom, 
peace and loving care which should surround the 
child are at once lost.”” The home can never be 
beautiful while it has so many unlike purposes as at 
present. Home-cooking is not only unskilled, but 
the fact that every man has his private cook, and 
that the children are all continually seeing the proc- 
esses of cooking, makes the whole family think too 
much of what they. eat, and even makes them over- 
eat. : 
Now while the-re eader | 18 Ceeeonce that people 
who eat‘habitually at restaurants or boarding-houses 
or hotels are far from silent or uncritical about their 
food, and:that the travelling salesman, who most 
habitually eats.away from home, is perhaps the man 
who, most ‘hapituaily,overeats; while he is remember- 
ing that the food 1 in medium-priced restaurants is not 
usually as weil “cooked as that in private homes with 
a moderate. income, and that the fine flower of the 
professional cooking which Mrs. Gilman very justly 
lauds. is. to be found only in expensive hotels and 
restaurants; while he is mentally questioning whether 
hospitality, except for the narrow circle of his in- 
timates, should be excluded from the home, and 
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whether the people with whom he happens to work 
in shop or office represent all those with whom he 
should legitimately have social intercourse; while 
these doubts assail him he may quite forget the less 
disputable statement that the present methods of 
conducting the processes of housekeeping are waste- 
ful of time and energy, and that the time thus waste- 
fully employed by the housewife might be more use- 
fully and happily employed elsewhere. Or he may 
be unwilling in any case to grant a proposition new 
to him when pressed by so many arguments that 
seem to him palpably untenable. An unwillingness 
possibly augmented by Mrs. Gilman’s apparent scorn 
of the rich accumulation of very real values that 
always attaches itself to traditional ways, and by 
the doubt, nourished by centuries of recorded ex- 
perience as to changes in general, whether in spite 
of its easily demonstrated handicaps, the present 
home may not be on the whole the best we could 
have. 

This long-standing difference of opinion between 
those who believe that the home requires woman’s: 
fairly continuous presence and those who believe that 
it would be improved by modernizing its last proc- 
esses is now given new point and urgency by the 
emergence of the “‘dependent family,” the discovery 
that the trend of our industrial system continually to 
reduce woman’s economic contribution to the fam- 
ily support is not balanced by a corresponding in- 
crease in man’s contribution, and that therefore we 
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have the new and very startling phenomenon of the 
family unable to support itself. Instead of being 
an exception due to inefficiency, accident or illness, 
this dependent family gives every evidence of be- 
coming the rule. 

Many reformers welcome the recognition of the 
dependent family as a proof of their contention that 
children should be supported by the nation as a 
whole, since they represent national wealth. This 
may be entirely desirable or entirely undesirable, 
according as one believes or disbelieves in social- 
ization. But in their application of the principle 
they seek to spread the support of all the people of 
a given community or nation over the male workers 
alone. In the past the contribution of male workers 
alone has never been sufficient. There is at present 
no evidence to prove that it would be sufficient to- 
day. There is, on the other hand, much evidence to 
show that the artificial limitations imposed on woman 
have been unfavorable to her mental and physical 
development and to the home which she conducts. 
A more natural solution of the dependent family 
problem may therefore be found in the present ef- 
forts many women are making to recover their lost 
industrial occupations. They can do this effectively 
and without neglect of the home only if it is mod- 
ernized. In the following chapters we shall dis- 
cuss the feasibility of modernizing it. 


CHAPTER III 


CAN THE HOME BE RE-ORGANIZED 
WITHOUT SACRIFICING ESSENTIAL 
QUALITIES? 


I 


THE FAMILY MEAL 
[- the wife and mother who in the past has acted 


as a housewife decides to modernize her house- 

hold labors by having them subdivided as mod- 
ern industry is subdivided, and if the tasks thus sub- 
divided must be performed chiefly outside the home, 
how will this change affect home life as we know 
it today in concrete instances? In the matter of 
meals, for example. Though it is true that the 
question could be solved by having the family go 
to a restaurant, or a club dining room, this solu- 
tion would frequently be highly unsatisfactory, and 
‘it might conceivably at times endanger those very 
qualities of the home which we find it indispensable 
to preserve. 

Let us therefore suppose a family to be in the 
state in which it finds itself happier and healthier for 
eating alone, and all families are in that state at 
various times; even suppose we go so far as to say 
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that it is fitting, or moral, or decorous for a family 
to eat alone, must the wife therefore remain in the 
house the greater part of the day thereby giving 
up the possibility of a full-time job, in order to make 
that possible? 

At present most wives undoubtedly must. And 
the usual answer that they can buy the food already 
cooked and have it sent in to them, is easier to make 
than it is satisfactory. For even if kitchens pre- 
pared to give this service existed, and they do not 
now exist in most places, the prices they would ask 
for the cooked food would be much greater than if 
the housewife were to prepare it at home; since the 
owner of the kitchen must pay wages to the people 
who prepare the food, while the housewife, in esti- 
mating the cost of the food she prepares, puts no 
price at all on her own labor. (If in estimating 
this cost she included wages for herself at the cur- 
rent cost of labor, she would probably find that it 
would cost her more to prepare the food than to buy 
it outside; because of the waste involved in maintain- 
ing a cook for a single family who might instead be 
cooking for thirty.) And because if the kitchen is 
to have varieties of cooked foods to suit any pros- 
pective palate, it must charge prices for the food it 
sells sufficient to cover the cost of the food it wastes. 
Therefore if this solution is to be adopted two things 
must first be done. 

Kitchens prepared to give this service must be en- 
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couraged into being. The fact that people are al- 
ways looking for ways to make a living and that pro- 
duction so far outruns demand that elaborate ad- 
vertising campaigns are undertaken to draw the pur- 
chaser’s attention to a new commodity or a new 
service, is sufficient proof that such kitchens could 
be infallibly counted on to spring up as soon as the 
demand began to make itself felt. I do not forget 
that various such kitchens have been started with- 
out making so startling a success as to invite rivals. 
There are two reasons for this: the expensiveness of 
the food, which we shall discuss presently, and the 
fact that the appearance of these kitchens has so far 
come in advance of any very general demand for 
them. Their present comparative obscurity no more 
invalidates the fact that a large demand would 
quickly bring others into existence than the fact that 
the inventor of the umbrella is said to have walked 
the streets of London for twenty-five years under his 
invention, while the passers-by, soaked by the rain, 
laughed at him, proved that umbrellas would not 
one day be used. 

At first, doubtless, families desiring to obtain their 
food as cheaply as possible would be obliged to con- 
tent themselves with reasonably few choices, in order 
to keep down the cost of the waste involved in hav- 
ing on hand more food than the kitchen will sell, 
just as in ordering the cheaper “plate luncheon”’ or 
the “table d’hote” at a restaurant today, one gets 
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more food for less money by foregoing the luxury 
of extensive choice. But this preliminary difficulty 
would be quickly adjusted in all but the smallest 
communities, where in any case the choice of food is 
usually very strictly limited by the inadequacy of 
the stores. The increase in volume of any one 
kitchen’s business would .simultaneously permit it 
to increase the variety of its bill of fare. And 
kitchens catering to different tastes and different 
pocket-books would appear. 'A town which can 
maintain a dozen or more ice-cream parlors in or- 
der to accommodate the varying tastes of its people 
as to the setting in which they shall partake of that - 
delicacy and as to differences in qualities and kinds, 
would surely find no difficulty in maintaining kitchens 
which would cater to different tastes in the more es- 
sential matter of meals. 

One remembers at this point that it is not so many 
years ago that all families made their ice-cream at 
home, and that although this is one of the most dif- 
ficult foods to transport, since it requires to be 
elaborately packed in salt and ice, the individual 
freezer has now almost gone out of existence. Yet 
we become accustomed to conveniences of the sort 
so quickly, that none of us think it extraordinary 
to be able to order our ice-cream by phone. And if 
we don’t like one company’s product we try an- 
other’s, with the result that the commercial product 
is continually being improved. In the same way we 
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could order our cooked dinner, either all from one 
kitchen, as we shall probably do at first, or as the 
improved process may work out, the roast from one 
place, the vegetables from another, and the salad 
from still another. It would obviously be easier 
to send these into the home, than it is to send ice- 
cream. 

I don’t mean that it would be easy to transport 
them in open china dishes or on platters, but neither 
can ice-cream be sent on a plate or a platter. And 
just as the mechanism for transporting ice-cream 
exists, so there happen also to exist the vacuum 
containers for transporting hot food. And if they 
did not exist, it would be relatively easy to contrive 
them. 

In short the mechanism for feeding a town from 
central kitchens, just as it is at present supplied with 
vegetables and fruits and meat and milk from cen- 
tral stores, is already in existence. All that is lack- 
ing is that this mechanism should be organized for 
specific service just as milk companies are organ- 
ized to deliver the products of dairies to the home. 
And this organization, we see, waits upon demand. 
While demand, in turn, waits upon social recogni- 
tion of the fact that food can be satisfactorily sup- 
plied in this way, if we wish to pay the additional 
cost; and the further recognition of the fact shortly 
to be discussed, that this additional cost is in reality 
a very considerable economy. 
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2 


METHODS 


Various writers have suggested that in this change 
from wasteful individual cookery to the more efh- 
cient methods of industry, we should decrease the 
cost and retain the spirit of service rather than profit, 
by adopting the Consumers’ Co-operative system. 
If private households are to have their bread baked 
for them in a bakery instead of in their own in- 
adequately equipped kitchens, let that bakery be 
owned by a joint stock company of the individuals 
whose bread it bakes, and who would therefore be 
interested in the wholesomeness and excellence of the 
product, rather than by a commercial baker whose 
sole interest is in the profits he can make out of the 
bread that his customers consume. Now as this dis- 
cussion of method is of the utmost importance to 
our inquiry, since it will apply equally to every other 
process taken out of the home, it will be well to go 
into it rather thoroughly at the beginning. 

Dr. J. P. Warbasse of the National Co-operative 
Association, states the case for co-operation. Writ- 
ing in The Nation of August 13, 1924, he analyzed 
the expense to the consumer of the present system 
of production for profit and cited the success of vari- 
ous co-operative enterprises in this country and 
abroad. In one small town, he wrote, 800 families 
own a co-operative bakery which turns out about 
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800 loaves a day at a cost of less than five cents 
aloaf. “Besides enjoying the advantage of having 
wholesome bread, 800 housewives are released from 
the baking function. The work of this 800 is done 
by four.” And he goes on to describe the vast 
proportions taken on by successful co-operative en- 
terprises abroad. 

Observe, say the writers referred to, if four work- 
ers can bake for 800 families we must have a co- 
operative bakery. They forget, apparently, that 
four bakers can also bake for 800 in a commercial 
bakery. 

Experiments in co-operation are distinctly valu- 
able. They may even, as their advocates contend 
and their opponents deny, show the way to a happier 
and more equitable organization of the work and 
profits of society. ‘They have, as we shall see, a 
distinct place in the present discussion. But those 
feminists who would link up with a single social 
panacea the business of putting the home on an ef- 
ficient basis in order to free the woman from the 
drudgery of methods long abandoned elsewhere, are 
seriously muddling the question. Why not link it 
also with an advocacy of the single tax or of propor- 
tional representation? Simply, they may answer, 
because if we are to transfer the baking of bread 
from the house to a shop, it is distinctly more to the 
point to know whether the bread is economically and 
honestly made than it is to know whether taxes are 
equitably assessed. It is, as far as the bread is 
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concerned. But the baking of bread is not the only 
process we have transferred from the house to the 
shop or to the government. It is quite as impor- 
tant to us to know whether or not our children are 
to be drafted for universal military training—to 
take one example out of an incalculable number— 
as it is to know whether our bread is wholesome and 
economical, and the decision on that question might 
be seriously affected by our method of registering 
votes. Ortoconfine ourselves to food. The purity 
of milk is quite as vital to us as the purity of bread. 
Shall we therefore have a co-operative dairy, and 
a co-operative orange grove in Florida and a co- 
operative ice factory in New York? 

The part of the co-operative method which chiefly 
concerns us in this inquiry is the part it shares with 
modern industry generally, whether conducted for 
profit or not,—the subdivision and specialization of 
tasks, the fact that working by modern methods four 
workers can do the baking for 800 families. If 
four workers can do the baking for 800 families it 
would seem highly desirable to arrange that they 
should do it. Whether it is more desirable that 
those four workers shall be directed by a man who 
runs the bakeshop for profit, or whether they shall 
be directed by a salaried employee of an organiza- 
tion known as a Consumers’ Co-operative is an im- 
mensely interesting question, but another question. 

The history of co-operation is strewn with fail- 
ures, and it has to its credit extraordinary successes, 
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In Europe, particularly in countries like Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, where the conditions of sub- 
sistence are particularly onerous and opportunities 
for an easy livelihood far to seek, it has built up 
great organizations; but these have not yet made the 
rich appreciably poorer or the poor appreciably 
richer. There are obvious reasons why they have 
not done so. While one man may make a living by 
the profits he levies on the bread of 800 families, 
the actual profit he levies on each family is small. 
Suppose an unusually successful bakery like the one 
Dr. Warbasse mentions is able to save a family five 
cents each on a loaf each day for 365 days, it will 
save each family only $18.25 a year. Of that we 
shall find that the family will be asked to appropri- 
ate a certain percentage for the purpose of educat- 
ing others to the advantages of co-operation, and 
possibly still more for other purposes. Now to 
save that $18.25 a year the head of the family will 
be asked to go to meetings of the organization at 
least once a month, for co-operatives whose mem- 
bers do not keep an active oversight of their affairs 
are not usually successful. Suppose the meetings 
last only two hours and his time is worth as little as 
80 cents an hour, the time he devotes to those 
monthly meetings will cost him more than the $18.25 
which under favorable circumstances he will save, 
since we must remember that often co-operatives are 
unable to make any saving over commercial prices. 
But at this point the advocates of co-operation 
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will tell us that one does not work in the movement 
for the savings effected, but for the advancement of 
a great cause which will sometime revolutionize 
society. 

It is true that in trying to effect a radical change 
in society’s method of distribution, the co-operative 
movement has a significance vastly greater than the 
relatively small savings it effects. Democracy is a 
dificult thing to maintain, and democracy in in- 
dustry would perhaps be worth all it might cost. I 
have gone into this elaborate argument only to show 
that the merits of co-operation, with which I hap- 
pen to have a strong sympathy, are still debatable; 
and that in this inquiry we are concerned with the 
indisputable economies affected by modern industry, 
not with the relative merits of the capitalistic or co- 
operative method of distribution. And I have gone 
into the argument so at length because it has from 
the beginning been the misfortune of the Woman 
Question to be confused with quite irrelevant con- 
siderations. 

In considering whether or not the last few proc- 
esses in the preparation of food still performed 
within the home by methods a hundred years out 
of date, might not better be performed outside the 
home by modern methods, we are concerned here 
with the calling into existence of kitchens adapted 
to give that service, and experience goes to show 
that as soon as the demand is felt, such kitchens will 
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appear, provided families are able to pay for the 
increased cost of the food made necessary by the 
fact that the labor that goes into its preparation 
must be compensated by actual money. Whether 
they can do this, and if so how they can do it, we 
shall discuss later in this chapter. 

It will be immediately objected to this first sug- 
gestion that although the price added by the baker 
for his services to the raw materials of flour and 
milk which he turns out as a loaf of bread is low 
enough so that people in this country almost uni- 
versally buy their bread instead of baking it them- 
selves, this is not the case with other prepared 
foods. And it is true that the price added by 
delicatessen stores for roasting a chicken or prepar- 
ing a salad is at present so considerable that only 
the rich could think of regularly buying their food 
ready cooked. This is due to the fact that the 
delicatessen sells relatively few roasted chickens. 
Its equipment for roasting chickens, therefore, al- 
though it may represent an advance over that of 
the home, is not such as to create a saving in the 
operation sufficient both to allow a profit and to com- 
pensate for the fact that the labor involved must 
be paid, and that the labor supplied in the home 
is not added to the cost of the chicken when compar- 
ing the expenses of the two methods. If, however, 
a central kitchen could count upon all its patrons or- 
dering their chickens roasted, just as regularly as a 
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pastry shop today counts on a steady and large de- 
mand for its wares, chickens could be roasted at a 
very slight cost to the buyers. 

At first the price would probably not be nearly as 
low as it could be, because the originators of a new 
idea or service expect to capitalize their novelty. 
But this unreasonably high price would soon be 
forced down by competition. And in turn, the 
slower effects of competition could be anticipated by 
the formation of co-operative kitchens. 

The co-operative has therefore an important part 
to play in the first experiments with modernization. 
Since by the very terms of its organization it would 
have the preliminary requisite of an assured and 
steady patronage, it could venture to supply a new 
service such as this of cooking foods before a com- 
mercial kitchen might wish to enter a field in which 
the demand was only beginning to appear. This 
change, like most others, will start slowly. The 
score or more women in a given town who first de- 
sire to buy the family food ready cooked may pos- 
sibly live far apart from each other, and the first 
community kitchens, like the first buses, will prob- 
ably encounter long hauls and small profits. Dif- 
ficulties of this sort would be reduced to the mini- 
mum for the co-operative kitchen which would only 
exist because of the definite desire of its members. 

And if the co-operative plays its part in the first 
experiments with modernization of the home, it will 
then be in a. position to demonstrate whether or not. 
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its basic principles prove more acceptable to the 
public than those of production for profit, a question 
quite outside our present discussion. 


3 
OTHER HOUSEHOLD PROCESSES 


The kitchen represents only one of our difficulties. 
So far we have been discussing household processes 
that can be taken out of the home for the sake of 
more efficient and economical methods. There re- 
main other processes, the dusting, sweeping, scrub- 
bing, window-washing and so forth, which cannot be 
taken out. Whether there will also be dish-washing 
will depend on whether the kitchens which supply 
the cooked food will also supply dishes, and this 
will depend in the last analysis on whether or not the 
housewife prefers to have her own dishes and wash 
them. One can prophesy with absolute certainty 
that both methods will be used, since the desires and 
tastes of individual housewives differ. 

Suppose, however, in order to consider all pos- 
sible contingencies, that the housewife prefers to 
have the dishes washed at home. In the first place 
this will mean dishes for two meals instead of three, 
since both husband and wife will need to eat the 
noon meal out in order to be near their jobs, and the 
children, as we shall see in the next chapter, will be 
eating their lunches at school. In the second place 
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much of the grease and stickiness of cooking will be 
eliminated from these two dish-washings, since the 
cooking is now done out of the house. They will 
therefore in the average family be a task requiring 
only ten or fifteen minutes. How they shall be 
washed we shall see presently. For there are two 
alternatives for washing them, as there are for the 
dusting, sweeping, scrubbing, window-washing and 
so forth. 

For the last dozen years a familiar figure on our 
streets has been the man with a ladder tucked under 
his arm, a rag thrown over his shoulder and a pail 
in his hand, the commercial window washer. When 
he first appeared housewives were apt to tell him 
that they were quite able to wash their own win- 
dows, or that their servants were, thinking of him as 
an example of specialization run mad. But the 
commercial, or perhaps we might call him the pro- 
fessional, window washer has steadily made his way. 
Every town now has its company giving that service, 
every city has many of them. And the reason this 
service has made its way is that the professional 
window washer washes windows so much more efh- 
ciently than the housewife or her maid. Since he is 
continually doing it he discovers the best and quick- 
est ways and in addition develops a special knack and 
skill. We all remember when window-washing was 
a long tedious job, but these men wash a big office 
window in a few minutes. In fact window-washing 
has proved to be just as legitimate a specialty as in 
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the building trades lathing is a specialty. And it is 
not difficult to believe that when the first enterpris- 
ing carpenter decided to earn a larger wage by mak- 
ing himself an expert in putting on lath, the all- 
around ordinary carpenters ridiculed his pretensions. 
Yet no builder today thinks of having his lath put 
on by any but a professional lather, the specialist 
being so very much more efficient and economical. 
Another sight that has become familiar is that of 
the vacuum cleaner which does the annual spring 
housecleaning for many of those housewives who still 
indulge in that largely banished institution. It prob- 
ably paved the way for those various companies of 
household cleaners one or another of which leaves a 
card at the door of my New York apartment every 
few weeks. For a specified charge an hour these 
send in men or women trained in all the niceties of 
household tasks, the dusting, sweeping and scrub- 
bing that must still be done in the house. The large 
dusty women in mob caps who used to unite all these 
faculties under the comprehensive title of cleaning 
women, and the mere sight of whose blundering un- 
trained movements made us fear for the safety of 
our belongings, while their whole persons seemed 
to sprinkle germs in the air, these victims of lack of 
training who in turn involuntarily victimized their 
employers, may not yet be gone, but they are going, 
superseded by the trim new workers who know how, 
with two hours’ work twice a week to keep the two 
floors of my city home beautifully clean and orderly. 
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I happen to pay at the rate of 60 cents an hour 
and so the whole service costs me $2.40 a week. In 
the average-sized apartment one hour twice a week, 
or $1.20 suffices. Prices range from 50 cents an 
hour to $1.00 an hour, but there is no necessity for 
paying more than I do unless to receive quicker serv- 
ice, and if it is proportionatey quicker the higher 
price will cost no more. I might add that these two 
floors of my home represent a considerably larger 
space than the average city home, and they are of 
course exposed to much dirt, soot and general city 
grime. 

It may be objected that the average housewife 
may not earn any more than 60 cents an hour for 
her work, or in unfavorable communities even less, 
and that there is no point in her going away from 
her home to earn 60 cents an hour in order to pay 
someone else 60 cents an hour to come into the 
house and do its work. As to unfavorable com- 
munities, if the housewife’s wages are adversely af- 
fected, those of all other workers, including those 
who do her cleaning for her, will be similarly af- 
fected. The other argument brings us to the core 
_ of our discussion. 

For while it is true that she may pay just as much 
per hour for the work she hires as she herself earns, 
the point is that under present conditions she has 
to sacrifice the chance of a full-time outside job in 
order to perform the relatively small household 
tasks which, as far as the cleaning is concerned, 
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would, if done by experts, in a large duplex apart- 
ment cost her only $2.40 a week. While her weekly 
wage at 60 cents an hour would bring her in $28.80 
a week, leaving a balance of $26.40 to take care of 
the labor element of her work in the food. If, as 
we have seen, four men can bake the bread formerly 
baked by 800 housewives, the actual commercial 
value of her labor element will be small, far below 
that of the $26.40. On bread, we have seen, it may 
amount to 5 cents a loaf or 35 cents a week for the 
bread of a famliy. 

Her work has of course at present a greater eco- 
nomic value than that of its actual labor value es- 
timated at current prices, because it really saves the 
family not alone the labor value in—let us say—the 
cooked food, but the profit of the restaurant owner, 
a proportion of his overhead expenses and so forth. 
But this economic value which is in a sense very real, 
as any head of a family whose wife is his working 
housekeeper learns to his cost when she is sick, or 
if she dies, is one of those curious realities that you 
see one minute and lose the next. For if, on the 
other hand, the husband were to fall sick, the wife 
would not be able to translate the economic value of 
her housework into dollars and cents. In fact the 
more she worked, if her work required the raw ma- 
terials of food, or cloth, or household supplies of 
any sort, the poorer the family would be; and her 
work, instead of representing an economic asset, 
would add to the family deficit. 
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We shall see still more clearly the very condi- 
tional nature of the economic value of her house- 
work, if we conceive the wage earner of the family 
deciding that in future he will make his economic 
contribution also through housework, or through 
mowing the lawn, tinkering with his automobile, 
putting on screens and having a vegetable garden— 
and so ceasing to earnasalary! In short, the money 
the husband earns has an independent value, since 
with it he can if necessary buy for his family ready- 
cooked food, as well as the ready-made clothes he 
already buys. But the wife’s housework has only a 
conditional value, because without the support of 
her husband she could not even continue to carry 
it on. So that although the economic value of the 
housewife’s work is greater than its labor value, 
this greater economic value is conditional and more 
than a little deceptive. 

So far we have been considering the saving of the 
woman who is able to command only the wages paid 
to unskilled labor in her community. The saving 
in the case of women who can command good sal- 
aries will evidently be much greater and run into 
several hundred per cent. This is true of an in- 
creasingly large number of women. 

But I have said that there are two alternatives in 
the performance of these tasks within the home. 
In order to consider the other it is necessary to re- 
hearse briefly the physical changes the modern home 
has very recently undergone. For many years it 
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retained the proportions which had been necessary 
when it housed all the family industries and all the 
social activities of the family. But recently it has 
grown continually smaller and more convenient, a 
change that was given a very great impetus by the 
high cost of building and building materials during 
the war and after it. Instead of many useless 
rooms which wore a woman out with cleaning, fight- 
ing moths and so forth, we find now in new houses 
as a rule only the rooms that are actually needed— 
a larger, more beautiful, more useful living room, 
a kitchen ranging from a fifth to a tenth the size of 
its back-breaking predecessors, enough small bed- 
rooms to go around, a bath-room, porches, possibly 
a study. An hour, or less, a day, keeps such a 
house in perfect order, when the cooking and laun- 
dry are done outside, while we have seen that two 
to four hours a week suffice for the city apartment. 
Obviously, if the working mother preferred she 
could give that hour herself. Women who really 
liked housekeeping, and so did it well, would prob- 
ably choose to do it themselves. Of the four busi- 
ness women and one man living in the same house 
with me, three of the women have their housework 
done for them, and one woman and the man do their 
own. ‘This difference is not due to a lesser income 
on the part of the latter, but to the fact that they 
like to use some of their surplus energy that way, 
and that the rest of us prefer to use it otherwise. 
Evidently it is quite immaterial to the general scheme 
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whether the working mother gives this service her- 
self, or pays for it, or alternates from one method 
to the other. 


4 


HOW PAY FOR THIS SERVICE? 


And this brings us to the question how she is to 
pay for it. The food cooked outside the house, 
even taking into consideration the savings effected 
by buying and preparing it in larger quantities, will, 
as we have seen, cost more than food cooked in the 
house. How is this greater cost to be met? 

In well-to-do families the father may simply shoul- 
der this increased expense, as he has for the last 
hundred years been shouldering the expenses added 
when one after another of the processes formerly 
performed within the house are taken out of it; for 
we must remember that this change we are con- 
sidering is the final step of a long evolution, not a 
start in a new direction. But we began this inquiry 
in the interests of the woman who wishes to work to 
better effect rather than to work less, and if that 
woman has her present housework taken away from 
her, she will wish to do something else in its place. 
She will not only wish to do so, but it will be nec- 
essary for most women to do so. 

Since the energy she has been applying to her 
household has been wastefully applied, and the en- 
ergy she can now apply to a job can be effectively 
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used, .it is possible that a half or even less than a 
half day’s work will pay for the extra cost of having 
her housework done for her. And there are vari- 
ous small movements on foot to provide part-time 
jobs for women. In her interesting book, ‘“Women 
and Leisure,’ Dr. Lorine Pruette recounts some of 
these. “During the war the concept of part-time 
work gained some ground, owing to the difficulty of 
getting workers at all. In New Haven a feature 
of the campaign for industrial workers was the pair- 
ing of part-time workers, so that they supplemented 
each other’s work both in the plant and in their 
homes.” A request for information which she sent 
to a large manufacturing company supposed to em- 
ploy women on a part-time basis, met with the reply 
that the plan had not been found satisfactory be- 
cause of the overhead, an objection that one might 
suppose would be taken care of by a pairing system. 
The three largest stores in Brooklyn employ women 
on a part-time basis. “Two of them consider it a 
success and the third is not satisfied with it. ‘Work 
which may be done ‘on one’s own,’ or in irregular 
hours, such as newspaper reporting, selling of insur- 
ance, real estate and house-to-house selling of vari- 
ous articles, offers opportunities for part-time em- 
ployment.” To these Dr. Pruette adds cafeteria 
work, part-time secretarial work and typing that 
can be taken home. The reader may think of 
others. 

Nevertheless at present part-time employment 
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bureaus find it difficult to secure jobs for even a 
small proportion of the women applying for them. 
And as the women who apply are only'a small pro- 
portion of the women who would like to get them 
if they thought them available, and as because of 
this demand the prices paid are lower in proportion, 
we must at the outset face the fact that the present 
supply of part-time jobs is overwhelmingly smaller 
than the demand for them, and by the same token 
underpaid. 

This does not mean, of course, that our industrial 
system might not be so arranged as to employ the 
majority of its workers in shifts of half days each, 
or that it may not eventually be so arranged. The 
greatest curse of our present industrial system is the 
so-called ‘“‘over-production” of commodities which 
causes potato jobbers, fer example, to buy up whole 
fields of potatoes in Maine, not in order to dig 
them up and ship them to consumers, but to let them 
rot in the ground in order to keep up the price of 
potatoes; that makes manufacturers close down their 
plants for months at a time because they are un- 
able to sell their products at a profit; and that drives 
nations to seek continually for foreign markets for 
their goods, even though all the time that this mor- 
bid condition of industry which we call ‘‘over- 
production” exists, a large part of the population 
is admittedly in need of the very commodities for 
which there is no market. Granted this condition, 
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and remembering that with modern machinery one 
man can do the work formerly done by many, it is 
not impossible that eventually a ‘‘day’s work” may 
come to mean four hours, in which case the problem 
of the woman wishing to earn enough money to pay 
for the housework she no longer performs herself, 
will be easily solved. 

But our inquiry is not chiefly concerned with what 
may come to pass eventually, but with today and to- 
morrow, with the immediate problem confronting 
the woman who wishes to stop doing her housework 
by the wasteful antiquated methods she is forced to 
use unless the methods of modern industry are in- 
troduced, and with the question of how she is to 
earn the money to pay the increased expense in- 
volved in having the last processes of her housework 
performed in laundry, bakery or canning factory. 
In this inquiry we must, if we face the problem can- 
didly, rule out for the present the possibility that 
any appreciable number of women will be able to 
earn the necessary money by part-time jobs. They 
will be obliged to go out of the home for seven 
or eight hours a day, just as their husbands now 
do. 

What different women will be able to earn will 
vary as greatly as the salaries of the men in any 
given community, and like theirs will depend on 
the opportunities of that community and on their 
own abilities and training. It will depend also, for 
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some years to come, on the attitude of their com- 
munity toward women in industry, and that attitude 
can be radically changed by a few able women in 
a very few years. One of the distinctive charac- 
teristics of industry today is the continual widen- 
ing of the wedge of women workers. Whereas at 
first the woman desiring to support herself could 
only choose between housework, teaching and nurs- 
ing, the woman entering industry now has a wide 
field of possibilities, women being found today in all 
but 35 of the 572 Occupation Groups included in the 
“Index to Occupations” prepared for the last census. 
And whereas the first women entering industry were 
so grateful to be allowed to work at all that they 
were content with jobs that were for the most part 
inferior, able women are now beginning to win posi- 
tions that are in some degree commensurate with 
their ability. For the first time a woman has been 
made vice-president of a large New York bank. 
Women buyers in various department stores and 
mercantile concerns are making incomes that range 
from five to fifty thousand dollars, women doctors ° 
have built up excellent practices, women landscape 
gardeners and nurserymen execute large orders. 
Women even make their hundreds of thousands on a 
turn of the market. 

Most women, let it be added, like most men, do 
nothing of the sort. They make small salaries 
ranging from the smallest on which they can subsist, 
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to five or six thousand dollars. And just as, under 
the present economic system the majority of men 
will probably never make more than a subsistence 
salary, so the majority of women will probably never 
make more than that. Two modifications of that 
statement should however be borne in mind. Able 
women today are demanding and securing better 
positions than those they thankfully accepted half a 
dozen years ago. Either the individual woman has 
herself learned the ropes and so can command a 
much higher salary than when in her ignorance she 
took the first step toward economic independence, or 
she has profited by the experience of some sister 
pioneer. Whichever the reason, able or fortunately 
situated women today are earning much more than 
the same type of woman, or even than they them- 
selves earned only half a dozen years ago. And 
even the women who earn only a subsistence salary 
and may never earn more, are in an immeasurably 
better economic position than they were as house- 
keepers, for a housekeeper, though her work has 
economic value, as we have shown, is not econom- 
ically independent. If the wage earner of the 
family dies or leaves her in the lurch, it matters not 
at all how well she may do the family boiling and 
broiling and dusting and washing, there will be no 
food to boil or broil, no furniture to dust and no 
clothes to wash, unless another wage earner is found, 
or unless she turns wage earner herself. 
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5. 
MOTHERS PENSIONS AND AN ALTERNATIVE 


It is part of the nature of the subdivision of tasks 
that the work must be done outside the home. Dur- 
ing the last month or so of a woman’s pregnancy it 
may be necessary or advisable for her to remain at 
home, and certainly for several months after the 
birth of a child she ought either to rest entirely or 
to do very light work. This fact of physical 
motherhood is usually considered an insuperable ob- 
stacle to women’s engaging in industry. 

People who thus accept it as an insuperable ob- 
stacle usually forget that most women are in any 
case obliged by the necessities of their lives to begin 
to work as soon as they get on their feet again, and 
that scrubbing family clothes, ironing, sweeping 
floors, and cooking family meals may actually be 
harder physical work than the same woman would do 
in factory or office, if she were working for wages. 

They forget also that in all but the “working 
classes” where in any case women resume their jobs, 
whether in the home or the factory, within a few 
weeks of the birth of the baby, the birth-rate has 
fallen until it now averages roughly about two and 
a half a family, and that even if the woman remains 
away from her job a few months before and after 
each birth, this incapacity, if we wish to call it that, 
would affect only a very small part of her working 
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life. We remember Dr. Bousfield’s remark that it 
is absurd to conclude that because a woman is going 
to spend a few months of her life bearing children 
she will therefore for the other fifty or sixty years 
be incapacitated from following any avocation which 
a man follows, and that he adds that many a man 
is disabled for quite as long a period by different 
forms of illness, and that ‘“‘many a woman and many 
a widow with children is compelled to follow avoca- 
tions equally strenuous though not so remunerative, 
sorely handicapped by her bad training.” 

However with families that live from hand to 
mouth, the cessation from work by the mother for 
a few months every time there is a new baby is a 
serious financial burden and may even bring the 
family to want. It is not so serious under the 
present system where the mother’s contribution to 
the family living is merely that of the old-fashioned 
working housekeeper, because the family might man- 
age to get along with insufficient housekeeping, bet- 
ter than with the temporary loss of the pay envelope. 
This handicap to the new system would probably in 
most cases be compensated by the fact that the 
mother’s wages would amount to more than the 
money she could save the family as housekeeper, 
and so she could have put aside enough to tide them 
over the months of her incapacity. On the other 
hand, the family expenses would probably have so 
swelled as to absorb the difference between her 
wages and her housekeeping savings and she would 
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therefore have found it difficult to save up for her 
pregnancy. 

There is a slowly growing movement to pension 
mothers during childbirth, on the principle that the 
child is an addition to the general wealth of the 
country, and that all the cost of bringing it into the 
world should not be levied against the individual 
mother who has already assumed the danger and 
pain of bearing him. It is possible that some such 
measure will be necessary to prevent the birth rate 
from falling even lower than population students 
desire, since the rich and well-to-do have already 
definitely ceased having large families and the task of 
repopulating the earth now rests with the poor 
who still accept it for two reasons—their ignorance 
of contraceptive methods, an ignorance already be- 
ing dispelled, and certain religious beliefs, at pres- 
ent in process of either being altered or more laxly 
applied in this respect. So pensions for childbirth 
may from this standpoint, prove to be a utilitarian 
measure, in which case they will come quite inde- 
pendently of the struggle of women for independ- 
ence. 

Meantime it would be as great a mistake to insist 
on identifying the movement for women’s independ- 
ence with a paternalistic measure like Mothers’ 
Pensions as with Consumers’ Co-operation, since 
both involve a social reorganization that may be de- 
sirable and may not, in order to gain an object that 
might conceivably be gained by less disputable means. 


/ 
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If, for instance, the individual wage-earning mother 
is not able to save enough money to provide for her 
pregnancies, insurance funds for that purpose might 
be created, in which by the payment of a small 
premium she might be insured an adequate royalty 
in case of childbirth. On the same principle that 
all the insured house owners whose houses do not 
burn down, help pay the losses of the occasional 
owner whose dwelling does burn, all the women 
who do not have babies in a given year would help 
pay for the babies of the women who do have them. 
If it is objected that there is no reason why one sex 
should bear all the cost of children, husbands also 
might be included in this insurance scheme. 

In the last analysis insurance and pensions are 
both socialistic, since they spread over society at 
large the responsibilities formerly considered those 
of the individual. They differ in principle in that 
insurance originates in purely utilitarian motives 
and pensions are predicated on the responsibility of 
the state. They differ in method in that insurance 
companies are carried on by private enterprise for 
private profit and that mothers’ pensions are a 
purely socialistic measure. 

It is my point that it is outside the province of 
feminists as feminists to determine which of these 
two opposed methods would work more econom- 
ically and more advantageously to the community 
at large. They are concerned only with the prac- 
ticability of securing wage-earning women a period 
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of rest before and after childbirth, and I think we 
have shown that when the need is apparent on a 
tolerably large scale it will be filled, whether by 
private initiative or by Act of Congress. Possibly 
we shall find that as new social needs like this appear 
they may first be satisfied by private initiative, since 
it is more flexible than public legislation, and that 
when the worth of the new service has been demon- 
strated it may be taken over by public agencies, just 
as new roads were first built by private capital, and 
still are so built in new, and undeveloped sections of 
country, just as express service was first inaugurated 
by private initiative, and just as the new experiments 
in education are privately conducted, and only 
slowly, as they demonstrate their worth, incorpo- 
rated into the public school system. 

The quickness with which private capital responds 
to a new social need is shown in the quickness with 
which automobile insurance was made available to 
the owners of that new invention. Just as quickly, 
childbirth insurance could be made available to the 
new wage-earning mothers. Neither of these meas- 
ures should be confused with the Family Extra-wage 
discussed in the preceding chapter. 


6 


A LAST CONSIDERATION 


We have not discussed the co-ordinating and su- 
pervising that will still have to be done in the home. 
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Laundry must be made ready, some shopping must 
be done, the house cleaners must be employed and 
their work inspected, the children must be bathed 
and put to bed, and so on. It has been suggested 
that since this work will “naturally” fall to the 
woman, she should have more time free from work 
than the man, hence shorter hours, a different time 
for beginning and so forth. 

Such a suggestion has very serious dangers. If 
the woman is to ask for special favors in the way 
of shortened hours, one of two things will happen. 
Hither she will be forced to accept lower wages than 
the man, or she will find that in the competition for 
jobs, the man who can work all day will always be 
given preference over her. If she accepts lower 
wages she will be given the advantage over man in 
competing for jobs, that is to say she will under-cut 
him, and so in turn will force down man’s wages 
and decrease the family income. 

These difficulties seem to me quite unnecessary. 
They arise from the assumption that the remaining 
household duties naturally devolve upon the woman. 
But such duties could correctly be called ‘“‘natural” 
to woman, only because they represented her chief 
contribution to the family labor. When she does 
as much work outside the home as her husband there 
would seem to be no reason why she should in future 
be responsible for all the domestic chores. 

There are already in the cities many families in 
which both man and woman work. Among them 
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it is becoming increasingly common for the husband 
to do his share of the few household duties as a 
matter of course. ‘This sharing of the common task 
removes many former sources of irritation; it per- 
mits the free play of natural differentiation in choos- 
ing which part of the work the individual shall do, 
(sometimes the mother likes to mow the grass and 
the father to bathe the baby), and where the chil- 
dren are concerned it often has the happy conse- 
quence of giving them two parents instead of one. 


CHAPTER IV 
CHILDREN IN THE NEW SCHEME 
ie adults still feel a vital need for that refuge 


of the spirit which during the centuries men 
have called home, even after deciding that its 
original purpose of shelter and defense may be per- 
formed better elsewhere, children with whom the 
need to feel that they are loved and that they are 
important to the scheme of things is quite as vital as 
their need of proper food and shelter, must require 
itevenmore. And any organization of the mechan- 
ics of the home which leaves out of account their 
need and their best welfare, must eventually fail. 
The reorganization here sketched is conditioned 
by our present industrial system and although in- 
dividual mothers and individual communities will 
certainly vary greatly in the details of its working 
out, it must still in the main conform to these general 
outlines until] the industrial system itself changes. 
And so as long as the present system continues with 
all its present details (many of which will certainly 
change from year to year) most mothers who desire 
to be economically independent will probably be 
away from home at the time of the noon-day meal 
and will not return to it until after five o'clock. 
249 
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Will their absence at those hours be unfortunate for 
the children? 

Formerly, we have seen, children were very gen- 
erally educated in the home, and it is only since the 
United States led the way in the establishment of a 
public school system that the radical change was 
made of educating them in public institutions. As 
high schools usually serve large geographical areas, 
it became necessary in many communities for high 
school students to carry their noon meal with them 
to school. This has also been true of those gram- 
mar schools situated in sparsely settled communities, 
and of the relatively new consolidated schools. 

Some ten or fifteen years ago a movement was 
started, usually by club women who regretted the 
effects of the hastily eaten and often inadequate or 
injudicious cold lunches brought by the children, to 
supply them at the school and for very moderate 
prices with nutritious hot noon meals. Often the 
work of preparing and serving these hot meals was 
originally done, and in many cases continues to be 
done, by volunteers, in order to keep down the prices 
to a minimum. The innovation was so successful 
that it spread throughout the country, and now in 
some communities includes elementary schools as 
well, though it is yet far from being universal. It 
has had other advantages than that of eliminating 
the undesirable cold lunch. Too many children 
come from homes where the mother knows next to 
nothing of food values, of the mysteries of a bal- 
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anced ration, or even how properly to prepare such 
food as she selects. Through the school lunches 
these children are assured at least one meal a day 
that is properly chosen and well cooked. And so 
for reasons quite outside the independence or free- 
dom of the mothers, a movement which makes it un- 
necessary for them to prepare a noon meal for high 
school children is already well under way. 

The private experimental schools have gone much 
farther. The best of them lay great emphasis on 
health, and in having all the children eat their noon 
meal at the school they not only assure themselves 
that they are properly fed once a day, but enable 
a dietitian, a trained nurse and a doctor to check 
up and improve their eating habits. How seriously 
these affect health mothers who lack professional 
medical training cannot possibly know. And since 
preventive medical work is still in its infancy and 
most mothers call in a doctor only after the 
mechanism of the child’s body is so obviously out 
of order that the child is ill, most mothers have no 
benefit from preventive medical advice. They do 
not know that what seems an incomprehensible blind- 
ness may be the result of anything so apparently far 
removed as a malnutrition which they were not even 
aware their child had suffered, nor that the nervous 
mannerisms that distress them so much since they 
look as if they might become permanent, may also 
be due to faulty diet. In short the great problem 
for better physical care of children today is the 
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problem of devising a means by which the knowl- 
edge already in hand can be applied to the care of 
children, and it is the recognition of this fact that 
has made the Children’s Bureau’s work for babies 
so valuable. 

In advance then, of woman’s efforts to free her- 
self from the wasteful conduct of household tasks, 
we see that the welfare of the children has prompted 
a continually increasing tendency to have them eat 
their noon meals at school. To free all women 
from the noon-day meal it is only necessary to ex- 
tend the already established system of school lunches 
to include all schools. 

In that event the mother’s absence from home 
would closely coincide with the children’s absence, 
except for the last hour or hour and a half in the 
afternoon, since most school hours run from nine to 
three-thirty or four or thereabouts, and most work- 
ing hours are from nine until five. But another in- 
novation capable of filling this gap of an hour and a 
half when the children are alone in the house has al- 
ready appeared, and this one, like the school lunches, 
sprang from a recognition of the children’s welfare 
rather than from the mother’s necessities. 

Many private experimental schools, and some 
public ones, have instituted a system of supervised 
out-door play after school hours, and in New York, 
at least, it is already an accustomed thing for the 
working mother or father on his or her way home 
from work, to stop at the school playground to col- 
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lect the children. Before this system was adopted 
by the school to which my little girl goes, various 
working mothers clubbed together to pay a teacher 
to keep their children in a nearby park from the close 
of school until they came home from work. On 
rainy days this teacher took the children to her own 
apartment. 

In addition to school experiments in after-school- 
hours supervised play, there is a tendency to 
lengthen the school day itself to seven or eight 
hours, in order to include play and a more varied 
subject matter in the curriculum generally. In 
short the school is more and more assuming the 
direction of the child’s waking hours. 

So far we have been discussing children of school 
age. This with the new experimental schools 
usually begins at three, and they have a nursery for 
babies between one and three. ‘The latter is an in- 
stance in which the necessities of the poor have 
brought into being an institution which has since also 
been used by the well-to-do. For the dire poverty 
responsible for driving some mothers to work even 
when the present organization of the home really 
demands their presence, suggested to social workers 
a place where babies could be cared for safely and 
competently in the absence of the mother. Need- 
less to say the well conducted créche is decidedly 
preferable to the casual and often occasional care 
of a well meaning but busy and too often ignorant 
neighbor.. 
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And so with the aid of institutions already quite 
generally in existence, the mother of children of 
public school age is free to go out of the home in 
her choice of a job. And already mothers of chil- 
dren under school age, if they are fortunate enough 
to live near a well conducted public créche or an 
experimental school which takes babies, find that 
they can get their little children and babies excel- 
lently cared for during the day outside the home. 
To extend this freedom to all mothers of children 
under six it is only necessary to extend an institution 
already tested by years of experience to all com- 
munities where mothers wish to work outside the 
home. I think it likely that here again private 
initiative may precede the public taking over of an 
approved experiment. The management of a suc- 
cessful créche would evidently provide desirable em- 
ployment for the large number of “trained nurses” 
who prefer so-called public nursing to employment 
in private families. 

The créche will, however, not be generally used 
until all evidences of its charitable origin are first 
removed. This seems to be amply demonstrated 
by the investigations made of the makeshifts of 
working mothers. They prefer the casual care of 
a neighbor or a lodger to an institution that is in 
their minds tainted with charity. It is foolish, 
however, to argue from this fact that the same 
prejudice would extend to a pay créche competently 
managed by private initiative, or to one operated as 
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a part of the public school system. As both public 
and private schools lower the age at which they re- 
ceive children, the change encounters only a very 
small degree of prejudice from mothers accustomed 
to an older entering age, and is for the most part 
warmly welcomed. And when this tendency to in- 
clude younger school children in the school system 
corresponds with the mother’s desire or need to 
work outside the home, it is welcomed still more 
eagerly. 

Because under such a plan the mother would call 
for her babies every afternoon to take them home, 
she would be able to check up immediately on any 
neglect or unskillful care, and either see that the 
conditions in the créche were improved or change 
at once to another, thereby safeguarding her babies 
against the sort of tragedies, too seldom given ade- 
quate publicity, that occur in “baby farms.” These 
places, where working or sick mothers or perplexed 
widowers, usually with meagre incomes, board out 
their babies, afford an example of the sort of situa- 
tion that can arise when the necessities or malad- 
justment of the social system require a service which 
is left to chance to supply, instead of being recog- 
nized as a legitimate need. As a result women who 
are no more trained in the various exigencies of 
infant health than the average mother, are here 
placed in charge of anywhere from two or three to 
a dozen or more babies. And the inadequate 
knowledge which, mixed with maternal solicitude, 
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may or may not save the lives of the few babies 
who appear in any one family within a few years of 
each other, too often proves wholly incapable of 
dealing with a dozen who catch each other’s afflic- 
tions. Moreover the baby farmer has none of the 
sense of professional ethics so carefully instilled into 
the trained nurse who alone should be in charge 
of a private or public créche. Her fitness, her 
competence, her general intelligence, her trust- 
worthiness have never been submitted to the tests 
which the trained nurse had to pass before her hos-. 
pital gave her a certificate. 

But aside from their method of management the 
créche and the baby farm are wholly unlike in pur- 
pose, as the baby farm tries to supply the place of 
the home, and the créche tries only to supply the 
care of the mother during her working hours, when 
in any case the attention she could give the baby 
would be interrupted and harassed. For it goes 
without saying that most mothers work anyway, 
whether in the house or out of it, whether waste- 
fully and ignorantly or efficiently and skillfully; and 
so in supplying uninterrupted expert care, in place 
of the mother’s too often harassed and casual at- 
tention, the créche is often an improvement on the 
present system. In fact everything conspires to 
make it an improvement, with the one very im- 
portant exception of the element of maternal solici- 
tude and love, and this has ample opportunity to 
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function when the mother takes her baby home each 
day. 

Everything conspires for improvement. In the 
first place the probabilities are that the nurse in 
charge enjoys taking care of children, since, unlike 
the baby farmer, usually driven to that vocation by 
poverty and lack of training, the nurse could if she 
wished have specialized in some other branch of her 
profession. She is highly trained, both theoretically 
and from her daily experience, in the work to be 
done. She can detect and wherever possible 
counteract, signs of approaching disease which the 
untrained mother would not recognize until the 
child was actually ill. As she has no housework to 
do, she can keep always scrupulously clean. She 
knows the best milk to buy and can prepare it scien- 
tifically. The créche itself, instead of being a 
room shared by adults, too often overfurnished and 
too often lacking in sunshine and fresh air, can be 
a sunny, clean, bare room adapted at every point 
to the needs of the babies inhabiting it. 

Not so many years ago, when the science of child 
care was in its infancy, or before any doctors and 
nurses had specialized in it, mothers probably knew 
more about the best way to deal with the baby’s ail- 
ments, the best methods of feeding, and so on, than 
anyone else. ‘The accumulated experience of gen- 
erations of mothers was passed on to the young 
wife expecting a baby—and to this in a few years 
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she added the knowledge gained from her own ex- 
perience. Some of this traditional baby lore was 
useful, and some of it, because of an inadequate ob- 
servation of the facts, or an unskillful interpretation 
of them, was foolish and therefore injurious. On 
the one hand this traditional lore advised the bene- 
ficial mustard poultice to draw out inflammation 
from the chest of a child with a severe cold, and on 
the other hand it made mothers believe, and many 
of them still believe, that sore throat can be cured 
by wearing a string of amber beads around the neck. 

Now when specialists began to invade all the 
provinces of life they did not pass by the compre- 
hensive one formerly divided between the mother 
and the family physician, and they were shortly en- 
croaching on what had previously seemed woman’s 
own particular domain. Men doctors even began 
to drive the traditional midwife out of practice, 
and we have the spectacle deplored by many 
feminist writers of man dispossessing woman of 
one of the most valued and important of her func- 
tions. And many a bitter feminist invective has 
been launched against the sex that seeks to dominate 
every part of life. 

There was of course nothing sexual in the matter, 
and it was not man who dispossessed woman, but a 
specialist who dispossessed an untrained practi- 
tioner. He scon spread over the whole field be- 
cause he knew his job so much better. As a re- 
sult infant mortality was reduced, fewer mothers 
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died in childbirth, or dragged about as useless in- 
valids as a result of it. Fewer children were born 
blind. 

Since the coming of the specialist and the accumu- 
lation of a great mass of information about all the 
ills babies are heirs to, the mother is no longer the 
best informed person about child care. If she is 
intelligent or well advised she provides herself with 
an excellent manual that tells her how to prepare 
feedings, how to deal with minor emergencies, how 
to recognize major ones, the best sort of clothing 
for the baby to wear, how many hours it should 
sleep, and so on. But even if the mother knows her 
manual by heart, and many conscientious mothers 
almost do, she is far from being a specialist in child 
care. Only years of study and a much wider field of 
experience than her own children offer her, could 
make her that. In matters of child care she can at 
most be an intelligent amateur who knows when to 
ask for advice from a specialist. It would seem to 
be chiefly lack of financial means to keep a special- 
ist on the job that prevents most women from hav- 
ing one, since practically all wealthy women have 
a trained nurse live in the house to take care of their 
little children. 

Under these circumstances a créche managed by a 
trained nurse who has specialized in child care, and 
under the constant supervision of a doctor, is prob- 
ably a safer place for the daytime hours of little 
children than the great majority of homes. 
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But, it may still be objected, even if the baby can 
be as well or better cared for outside the home, 
aren’t we depriving the mother of a very great hap- 
piness, perhaps one of the culminating experiences 
of her life, when we take her away from caring for 
that marvclous new life and put her to typing let- 
ters (often stupid and unnecessary letters) in an 
office? 

A question, surely, of the utmost importance. 
Granted that the human being has a strong desire 
for activity, that women, like men, will be happier 
and healthier if they are adequately occupied, some 
forms of activity are nevertheless more valuable 
than others. It is questionable if either activity or 
efficiency is a very important end in itself. Un- 
doubtedly the woman in industry will earn more 
than the woman in the house, but is that sufficient 
compensation for her loss (supposing she feels it as 
a loss), if we take her out of her home? 

There are two answers to this question. And 
they will seem possibly to be mutually contradictory. 
They are in fact parallel, as we shall see, and neither 
need exclude the other. 

First, then, the woman who feels that she would 
lose something valuable if she were to be absent 
from her little children all day need not leave them. 
The evolution of the household mechanics of which 
I am speaking, will never, I trust, come by legisla- 
tive decree, nor will it come simultaneously, nor 
everywhere. It originates in a desire for greater 
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freedom for individual women, and we shall never 
gain freedom by enthusiastically founding rigid in- 
stitutions which say to the individual, you must live 
your life this way and not that way. 

So I shall hope, and I believe, that it will continue 
to be possible for the individual woman who so 
desires to live her life as the majority of women 
live it today, cooking the meals for the family, tidy- 
ing the house and caring for the children when they 
are not in school, sitting much in a quiet place, as 
the children grow older, or teaing with her friends, 
or gossiping with the grocer’s boy— Just so, 
years after the invention of tractor and gang plows, 
an occasional farmer in Vermont or New Hamp- 
shire or western Massachusetts, can still be seen 
plowing with a primitive plow and a yoke of oxen. 
He does not make a very good living, but there is 
always enough for the family to eat, even though 
in winter their diet consists chiefly of potatoes and 
salt pork. But possibly he is not greatly concerned 
with the things money can buy, even when they con- 
tain vitamines. Possibly he is happier to puff at his 
pipe and sniff the newly turned sod and look at the 
mountains forty or fifty miles distant across the 
valley. He may live and die to himself on his little 
farm, or he may produce, along with the potatoes, 
some child who goes down to the town and makes 
poetry or music of the inarticulate things the father 
felt as he followed the seasons in his hills. (The 
father himself will not make poetry, because that 
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again is a specialized job.) Only the most callow 
thinker would insist that all farmers would be hap- 
pier if they used tractors and grew rich. And so it 
would be absurd to insist that because some women 
wish to be more actively or intensively or efficiently 
employed, all women should be so. One remembers 
Yeats’ remark of Synge, “‘he could love Time as only 
women and great artists do and need never sell it,” 
and hesitates to conclude that work in itself is neces- 
sarily a good. 

Some women, then, will continue to live as today. 
Unless they have rich husbands this going counter 
to the trend of the times will demand its sacrifices, 
just as the Vermont farmer’s use of oxen for plough- 
ing entails sacrifice. When most households have 
both the husband and wife as wage earners, the 
family that must look to only one of these will 
usually have less money to spend for the things its 
members desire, a difference that will be far from 
compensated by the money value of the mother’s 
household labor. This I have said, may seem rela- 
tively unimportant to them, or it may be more than 
compensated by the home the mother is able to 
create. 

(While it is true that in the past the addition of 
the wages of the wife and even of the children to 
the family income seems not to have raised it per- 
manently or generally, the explanation usually ac- 
cepted being that the father’s employers have there- 
upon been able to reduce his wages a corresponding 
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amount without forcing them below the subsistence 
level, it is also true that in communities where it is 
the custom for wives to work, a family which owed 
its support to only one wage earner would be at a 
disadvantage, because that one wage earner would 
not be able to command a higher wage than the men 
with whom he has to compete in offering his serv- 
ices. And although the economic theory that the 
combined family wage tends to reach the lowest 
possible subsistence level, might at first glance seem 
to be an excellent argument against women’s going 
to the exertion of earning wages which would leave 
them eventually no richer than they are without 
them, exactly the same economic theory, if true, 
vitiates the value of the work they do now as house- 
wives, since because of that work also their hus- 
bands’ wages can be forced down. So that it really 
does not affect our present discussion. It should 
be added that many economists reject this theory 
of wages, and that others who are concerned about 
the facts that have given rise to it, are suggesting 
ways of circumventing it. More important, present 
indications point to the husband’s wage alone soon 
being inadequate to the family support; so that the 
wife’s contribution may actually be needed to keep 
the family up to the subsistence level.) 

There are other sacrifices that are more im- 
portant. Unless the mother has the intelligence 
and will power to make herself a specialist in child 
care, diet, the preparation of food, and the care of 
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the home generally (not an easy thing to do for one 
person with the cares of the old-fashioned home 
interrupting her studies) the general standard of 
the family life will be far below their neighbors’, 
and the mother may pay for her adherence to pos- 
sibly picturesque but bungling methods by the loss 
of a child, or the unnecessary ill health of the family 
generally. 

Some mothers doubtless will pay in this way, 
as many pay today; but as the general standard of 
family life improves most of those mothers who 
have chosen to continue to run their homes in the 
handicraft way will observe and to some extent imi- 
tate the sanitary or hygienic innovations of their 
neighbors, just as our farmer with the oxen has a 
telephone in the house and permits his children to be 
vaccinated against the small-pox. And it is for- 
tunate for us that some farmers still rate oxen 
higher than tractors and that some women love the 
accumulated poetries of traditional ways too well to 
change them, for our collective lives will be the 
richer if the strands of which they are woven have 
many colors. 

There is, however, another alternative for the 
woman who prefers to spend her time with her chil- 
dren to spending it in an office or workshop. Other 
things being equal, we have seen, children, like auto- 
mobiles and cauliflowers, thrive best under the care 
of specialists, and the maternal solicitude or jeal- 
ousy which insists on keeping the child to itself is 
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often injurious to the child, a fact long recognized 
by the general acceptance in this country of the 
dictum that children under fourteen or sixteen must 
be sent to school whether or not their parents wish 
to send them and are not even allowed to work, at 
the parents’ request, without permission from public 
authorities. But although children thrive best un- 
der specialists there is, ideally speaking, nothing to 
prevent the mother from becoming a specialist her- 
self and caring competently for a dozen or a score of 
children, with adequate financial recompense for her 
work, instead of caring incompetently for her own 
two or three or four, and finding herself out of 
pocket in return for her work. 

According to her personal inclinations the woman 
with her working hours now free can train herself 
to be the expert dietitian in charge of her children’s 
and several hundred other mothers’ children’s 
school lunches; she can train herself to be a nurse, 
specializing in child care with a view to taking care 
of her own and her friends’ babies in a créche; or 
she can train herself to be a teacher, no longer a 
simple matter of knowing how to transmit the R’s, 
but a vocation of supreme importance and subtlety, 
the helping the child’s mind and spirit to function 
freely without becoming warped out of their natural 
bent or stifled under inhibitions. Curiously the 
teaching profession is one of the last to be special- 
ized in the modern sense of the word; but in the 
last twenty years under the lead of Dewey, Kirk- 
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patrick and the others it has made such gains that 
today the adequately equipped teacher is as specif- 
ically and intensively trained as a doctor, or a lawyer 
or any professional worker. Many intelligent 
mothers have already begun to acquaint themselves 
with those newer findings of psychology that bear 
upon the welfare of the child, but they are unable | 
unless they make a business of it, unless, that is to 
say, they do actually specialize in it, to do more than 
skim over the surface of a voluminous and vitally 
important literature. 

Ideally speaking, I have said, there is nothing to 
prevent the mother who wishes to care for children, 
from specializing in any of those professions directly 
connected with children. Practically there is a 
difficulty with the profession of teaching, since many 
states have laws or interpretations of laws which 
prevent married women from teaching. ‘This year 
a New York court held the interpretation to that 
effect previously adhered to in that state to be null 
and void and that there was nothing in law to pre- 
vent a married woman from teaching, a decision 
which may very possibly be followed by similar ones 
in other states, as the changing conditions of life 
have destroyed such reasons as may previously have 
led to the contrary interpretation. With this ex- 
ception all professions are now as open to married 
as to unmarried women, and we have seen that 
women are now found in most of the Occupation 
Groups listed in the last census. 
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But all women do not prefer to spend all their 
daytime hours with their children, a fact for which 
there is abundant evidence in spite of its being quite 
generally the thing for mothers to insist that they 
care for their children above everything else, that 
they only live for their children, and so forth. 
Among mothers who do actually care for their chil- 
dren themselves, who don’t have servants or nurses 
for that purpose, there is a very general feeling of 
regret when the public school closes in June, pre- 
cipitating the noisy and restless youngsters into a 
home that cannot be exclusively adapted to them since 
the adults of the family must also live in it, and a 
corresponding feeling of relief when the school 
opens again in the fall. I have heard many mothers 
lament the too frequent recurrence of school holi- 
days throughout the year and the length of the 
“long vacation,” but I have never heard a single 
mother wish that her children’s vacations were more 
numerous and longer. And this desire to have the 
children out of the home does not necessarily reflect 
at all disadvantageously on the devotion of the 
mother. Mother love does not necessarily find it 
essential to express itself through changing diapers 
or washing out grass stains or putting iodine on cuts, 
though in the past it has led the mother to do these 
things because they were important to the child and 
because there was no one else to do them. But 
supposing there were someone else to do them quite 
as well or better, it is possible that the washing of 
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diapers is no more essential to mother love than the 
grinding of grain into flour to make the bread the 
children are to eat, or the actual milking of the cow 
that furnishes the milk from which the baby feed- 
ings are prepared, though these functions were both 
originally performed by the mother as part of her 
job of taking care of the children. 

In fact we may ask with Dr. Leta Hollingworth 
just what we do mean by mother instinct. ‘‘Does it 
mean desire for offspring which are as yet non- 
existent? Does it mean only the tendency to care 
for helpless offspring after they are in existence? 
Does it mean an interest in children as such, regard- 
less of their origin? Or does it consist in a min- 
gling of all these elements? Above all, does it 
invoke as an essential element, an interest in wait- 
ing personally on infants?” } 

It would seem that many mothers may quite legiti- 
mately prefer to specialize in work that does not 
involve direct care of children, though almost all 
work that is done in the world today, so closely 
mingled are our lives, does eventually react on chil- 
dren, whether beneficially or otherwise. A woman 
may, for instance, choose to devote herself to a 
study of the tubercle bacillus. She may not see her 
children from breakfast until dinner, and yet her 
work may conceivably be more important to them, 
actually closer to their health and happiness, than 


1The Vocational Aptitudes of Women in Harry Hollingworth’s 
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if she had been within call all day long. Another 
might work for the abolition of child labor, and an- 
other for adequate milk inspection. There are a 
multitude of jobs waiting to be done by the women 
who are so many of them moping and pining be- 
cause when they have borne their children and started 
them on their way to school, they no longer seem 
to have any place in the social order. 

But all these jobs waiting to be done call for 
trained workers, not for a lady patroness who drops 
into an office for a minute between luncheon and tea, 
and most women are not trained to anything. No 
wonder after all, that their attempts to be useful 
have raised a laugh on every Main Street in the 
country, since most of them don’t know in the least 
how to work or what to work at. This unfitness is, 
as we have seen, not at all woman’s fault, individu- 
ally or collectively, but the result of being required 
by the current conceptions of woman’s sphere and 
the home to endeavor to straddle two eras, with 
the result that they are never very firmly at home 
in either, expatriates both from the present time 
and the handicraft era. With the necessity for 
this straddle eliminated by the modernizing of the 
mechanics of the home, women find a wide field 
of usefulness waiting for them. 


CHAPTER iV; 
FOR AND AGAINST WORK 


OR any province of human endeavor may be 
Fk infinitely rewarding if it is intelligently and 

competently explored. Fabre can write an 
epic around the adventures of a hunting wasp and 
Darwin can show us the earth worm destroying cit- 
ies and renewing the soil. 

Equally any province of endeavor may prove dull 
and sterile. ‘There is nothing very interesting or 
even worth doing about forcing a class of sleepy, in- 
attentive children to learn by rote some meaningless 
sentence out of a geography or a history book; but 
to watch attentively the child’s first stirrings of in- 
terest in the world about it, to answer as intelligently 
as the state of human information permits those 
stupendous questions about how the little life came 
into the world, what clouds are made of, where 
the earth ends, who made the thunder, and so to 
keep alive the divine curiosity that is man’s peculiar 
gift and to make the secrets hidden in those volumes 
on the library shelves of absorbing interest instead 
of a dreary task to be learned sometime, this is a 
very different sort of endeavor. When one adds 
to it the intelligent vigilance that guards the fragile 
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spirit, so easily distorted or warped that compara- 
tively few men or women reach maturity without 
losing on the way, or carrying blunted and useless 
or worse than useless, most of the gifts with which 
they started out, either curiosity, or zest, or impulses 
of affection, or the invaluable confidence in them- 
selves that enables them to do good work, the busi- 
ness of teaching, so long ill-considered and ill- 
requited, comes very close to being a fine art. 

There is nothing very exciting about planning 
three meals a day for the family. But when the 
mother makes a study of diet and learns that all 
sorts of apparently unrelated ailments previously 
accepted by her as dispensations of providence,— 
even that quite unaccountable blindness that robbed 
one of her little girl’s eyes,—could have been elim- 
inated by proper diet, when she learns that long es- 
tablished and apparently incurable stomach troubles 
can be cured by the same means, she finds a reward- 
ing satisfaction in her work that she had never 
thought possible when she spent her days doing 
those draggled odds and ends of things that make 
up that work of women which is never done. 

In fact the opportunities that await the newly lib- 
erated and the soon to be liberated woman are as 
fascinating as they are numerous. She may go into 
preventive health work and hug to her consciousness 
the knowledge that the hours formerly spent in un- 
necessary and therefore meaningless drudgery, or 
in unhappy speculations as to why after all she was 
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alive (to take extreme but far from uncommon ex- 
amples), can now be spent in saving lives or in mak- 
ing them healthier and happier. She may, as I have 
indicated in the last chapter, be a trained nurse, a 
psychologist, a playground director, a gym teacher 
who watches for preventable defects and helps the 
little body to grow straight and strong, a doctor, 
one of those physicians of social maladjustments 
whom we delighted to call social workers until the 
smugness of some of them made the term all but a 
reproach. She may revert to one of the primitive 
functions of women and be a manufacturer or crafts- 
man. She may indulge her esthetic faculties and 
delight in the designing of beautiful chairs, beautiful 
fabrics. 

I am too well aware that I am talking here of 
the women fortunate enough—like the men of the 
professional classes—to give the time and energy 
necessary to mastering some subject. And it is 
essential that we should dwell on these fortunate 
women, even though their number is relatively small, 
for though a civilization may be overturned by the 
injustice which keeps great numbers in subjection, 
it is rightly judged by the most admirable men and 
women it turns out. It may have been because of 
this injustice that Greece passed, yet we still measure 
its accomplishments by its great men. 

It is quite true that the majority of women, like 
the majority of their husbands today, will, when 
they enter the industrial system, be forced to per- 
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form monotonous wearisome tasks which have very 
little meaning for them except as a means to the 
weekly pay envelope. And this monotony, deriv- 
ing as it does from the same minute subdivision of 
tasks to which we owe our great material progress, 
has an unfortunate effect on the men and women sub- 
jected to it. The same women, however, have at 
present equally monotonous and often more labori- 
ous tasks in their homes, and the work they do there 
not only has less economic value (because of the 
wasteful methods) but saves their husbands less 
than they would be able to earn in industry. Also, 
many workingwomen are now carrying the double 
load of housework and factory or mill, and for 
these the change would be a clear gain. The great 
majority of the women at present employed in 
factories are in the ranks of unskilled or semi- 
skilled workers, while many of their husbands are 
skilled. If these women were to be relieved of their 
housework, and were to look upon their industrial 
jobs as permanent, rather than temporary and ow- 
ing to bad luck, many more of them would become 
skilled workers, or would gain responsible positions, 
thus bettering the family condition. And so it 
would seem that any development which enables all 
women but those most straightened by poverty, to 
choose and master some line of work, would cer- 
tainly improve the quality of that work and give 
them a satisfaction in it which woman’s work at 
present, considered now merely as work, can only 
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have for an uncritical and undemanding intelligence; 
and that women of the poorest classes would in all 
probability find life less onerous than at present. 

Certainly they would enjoy the sociability of a 
task performed in company with others, instead of 
in the loneliness of the individual house. And this 
sociability would in turn stimulate and sharpen in- 
tellects dulled by drudgery and loneliness. I re- 
member years ago taking relief to a sick widow who 
had been supporting a family of small children by 
working in a factory, and hearing to my astonish- 
ment that she chiefly regretted her illness because 
it kept her away from the lively sociability of the 
factory work room. During the half hour I sat 
with her, she described the life there, and her viva- 
cious pale little face, pinched and marked by poverty 
as it was, reminded me of a college girl’s as she en- 
thusiastically recounts to some one “back home’’ 
the joys of living on the campus. 

Possibly one of the greatest deprivations women 
suffer in their present anomalous situation is that 
of being shut out from the sociability of the work 
room. Something very precious grows up among 
any group of people working together. We have 
read much about this when the work happened to be 
young people’s studies in college or university, but 
we have read little of the same spirit in the factory 
work room or office, simply because both the writers 
and readers of books come from the class that has 
the college experience and does not have the factory 
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experience, or that does not have the college experi- 
ence but wishes it had. Alongside the jealousies and 
rivalries, the politics and furtive underhand dealings 
to be found in every group, there is this precious 
something that usually quite outweighs (as in all our 
remembrances of the utopian college life) the more 
sinister manifestations of group psychology. The 
air of fellowship is brisker and gayer than that of 
solitude. There is a realism about it that corrects 
the uncontrolled imaginings of the individual, and 
yet there is a collective buoyancy and hope that dis- 
sipates the individual’s tendency to melancholy. 

It has long been apparent that arts and manu- 
factures, all the amenities and subleties of civiliza- 
tion, flourish best in towns. Yet since the days 
when their crafts were taken away from them into 
the factories, women, in being shut out from work 
sociably conducted, have been shut out from a 
large proportion of the stimuli that men find in 
towns. It is not to be wondered at that they spend 
much of their spare time walking the streets, or 
sauntering through the shops in order to recapture, 
if only at second hand, that sense of stirring com- 
munity life from which for generations they have 
been cut off. 

Of that advance guard of women who are today 
invading the industrial system, no one is ever likely 
to forget her feelings when she had gained her first 
job, how she walked the streets not only with a new 
zest, but with a new feeling of belonging to the life 
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about her, to the moving throngs on the sidewalk, 
to the gay pulsing beautiful city itself. At last she 
had succeeded in joining some communion, for which 
she had longed all her life, whether consciously or 
not; she was an initiate, she belonged. 

The joy and exhilaration of this first plunge is 
responsible for women’s having accepted somewhat 
uncritically the sort of jobs that were first open to 
them. To earn from fifteen to one hundred dollars 
a week all their own represented such an immeasur- 
able advance over their previous financial depend- 
ence on husbands and fathers, so transported them 
into a new world, that women of great ability grate- 
fully accepted positions under men so much their 
inferiors in intelligence and often in training as well, 
that they would never have dreamed of marrying 
them, or even of numbering them among their 
friends. For a time it almost looked as if industry 
had recruited a new immigrant class, which, like the 
successive importations of Irish, Germans, Poles, 
Italians, Finns, Hungarians, could be counted upon 
to do the laborious work of the world for a meagre 
subsistence. In the factories men foremen and men 
superintendents sauntered up the aisles where 
women were bending over machines. In the offices 
callow youths just out of college tilted back in their 
swivel chairs, seeking in brains that were often 
vague and muddled for the right word with which 
to end a letter, while their secretaries patiently 
waited their pleasure, pencil poised over pad, and 
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firmly restrained themselves from uttering the right 
word, secretaries who had perhaps excelled young 
men very like these at every point in their college 
careers. 

It is quite as absurd to imply that all women are 
able and all men stupid, as the reverse. I mean 
here only to point out that when the clever girls 
who formed the advance guard of their sex in the 
industrial world accepted their first jobs, they ac- 
cepted gratefully and often held for years positions 
that their brothers of equal ability would never have 
dreamed of wasting their time over. 

A considerable factor in this mistake was the 
delusion still cherished in girls’ colleges that the way 
to fit girls for positions other than the traditional 
teaching, nursing or housework was to teach them 
typing and stenography, the myth of the Aspiring 
Secretary. ‘She was made the heroine of novels,” 
as I have commented elsewhere. “Those of us who 
were in college in those days heard prodigious 
rumors about this great new possibility opened up 
to women. Girls who didn’t want to teach were no 
longer faced with the alternative of going home and 
twiddling their thumbs. They might, if they stud- 
ied typing and stenography and were very clever 
and efficient, become the Confidential Secretaries of 
men who were doing frightfully interesting things. 
Some did and some did not, but the superstition 
spread that the way to fit a girl for a career was to 
teach her typing and stenography. No one would 
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have suggested this as a means of launching a boy 
on any other career than that of typist or stenog- 
rapher or of earning his living while he studied law 
or forestry or mechanical engineering . . . Typing 
is an excellent accomplishment, but it has little to do 
with being a good doctor, forester, dietitian or 
sculptor.” 

Those first enthusiastic initiates are middle-aged 
women today. They give the girls who come to 
them very different counsel and their advice to col- 
lege trained girls usually begins—‘‘Refuse to learn 
typing and stenography. If you learn them you'll 
get side-tracked. Ninety-nine chances out of a hun- 
dred you'll be a stenographer and typist all your busi- 
ness life.” I have known this advice to be given by 
women in as unlike professions as the head of the 
selling department in a big New York bond house, a 
buyer for a mercantile concern and the editor of a 
magazine, all women who had been pioneers in their 
day and who knew. And this advice of theirs is 
only another way of saying that girls should begin 
just as boys do, by training for the work they intend 
to do, instead of expecting that some subsequent 
miracle will bring it to them. 

Until very recently the getting of positions and 
salaries more nearly commensurable with men’s set 
the limit to most women’s endeavors; while the 
really able and ambitious man has always looked 
forward either to building a business of his own, or 
to gaining partnership or active interest in that of 
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his employer. The last few years have seen the 
beginning of what may prove to be a radical change 
indeed, that of women deliberately going into busi- 
ness for themselves. There have always been oc- 
casional women whom chance—usually the death or 
incompetence of father or husband—has put into 
control of an active business, but the general belief 
that business is not woman’s sphere, added to the 
usual lack of business training and acumen, due of 
course to the lack of experience of the women them- 
selves, has tended to make such eventualities rare 
and short-lived, though there have been isolated ex- 
amples of women who have made great business 
successes. 

But now that a considerable number of women 
have had extensive business training, and now that 
the first flush of pleasurable excitement in their 
weekly pay envelope has given way to a critical ap- 
praisal of the nature of the work they are doing, 
individual women here and there are seeking and 
finding opportunities to go into business for them- 
selves. If they succeed, and many of them have 
already done so, this will mean that in addition to 
the modest independence salaried women now en- 
joy, an independence that stretches sometimes to an 
apartment in town, a shack in the country, enough 
spare money for theatre and concert tickets and 
invitations to dinner, some women, like some men, 
will attain all the opportunities and responsibilities 
of wealth. This fact, added to the other that we 
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will then find many women in the position of employ- 
ing and directing the services of men as well as of 
other women, not because they have inherited this 
possibly unfair advantage, but because they have 
gained it for themselves, will probably do more than 
anything else to destroy all vestiges of popular be- 
lief in women’s inferiority, since the popular mind 
needs to have equality demonstrated. 

In the last chapter I suggested that neither activ- 
ity nor efficiency is necessarily good in itself, and 
that the old Vermont farmer dreaming behind 
his yoke of oxen may find satisfactions that would 
be quite destroyed for him if he had to keep up with 
the mechanical efficiency of a tractor-drawn gang 
plow. And so again the question recurs—what if a 
woman can earn her five or ten or fifteen thousand 
a year, and afford that summer at the seashore for 
the children, or the car they have been wanting, or 
the thirty-foot cruiser, or the trip to Europe, isn’t 
the price she pays for these things further expatria- 
tion from simple and immediate joys, joys closely 
knit with the life of the race and perhaps most 
natural to us? 

Many peoples have made the breaking of bread 
a religious rite, and naturally so, since through it 
life is recreated. And so the instinct which makes 
a woman cling to the last processes of food prepara- 
tion still in her hands, is a very deep-seated one, and 
the joy she derives from them—when she derives 
joy—is primal. Even though actually, she is only 
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keeping up a pretty pretense of being the food-giver 
when she pours out of the bottle the milk that some- 
one else puts there, or dresses the lettuce leaves sup- 
plied her by her grocer with olive oil made by other 
hands in Italy, aren’t we simply adding to her dep- 
rivations when we take these last rites from her, 
in the vain notion of freeing her? 

There is great charm in providing, or even in 
seeming to provide, the essentials for one’s family 
with one’s own hands. The lady celebrated by 
Solomon who spun and carded and planted a vine- 
yard derived certain satisfactions we cannot know 
who must draw our family’s sustenance through an 
abstraction like an account at the bank. One of 
my own particular hobbies is a little country place 
on which the planting is so arranged that it supplies 
the family with its own fruit and vegetables from 
spring until autumn. Now two hundred years ago, 
if I had raised just enough extra produce to pay 
for the flax, cotton, down, wool and so forth out of 
which I could make the family clothes and bedding 
and linen, and if I had also kept a couple of cows 
and half a dozen pigs and a hundred chickens, I 
might actually have maintained my family on this 
plot. Today I can afford the hobby only because 
I have another source of income. I derive from it 
esthetic satisfaction rather than financial aid. 

For it is impossible for an individual, or even for 
a whole sex, to restore a vanished social order. 
We may try. We may build a picturesque old 
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thatched mill and grind our own wheat. We may 
set up an estate on which the hay is carted by oxen. 
But to do so is only an entertaining sort of play act- 
ing, since values have definitely changed. What 
would have been a respectable day’s work in the 
sixteenth century, and would therefore have gained 
the family a respectable livelihood with all that that 
means of access to the general fund of knowledge 
and of enjoyment, isn’t worth a half hour’s pay to- 
day. And since neither an individual nor a sex can 
restore a vanished social order, those who attempt 
consistently to arrange their lives as if a vanished 
social order still existed, must pay the penalty of 
not really living in the day that is passing over them. 
(Of course if they do it inconsistently, as I keep up 
my little farm, on money derived from an income 
secured by participation in the present industrial 
system, that is quite another matter.) And as 
real life has a savor and a value that cannot be de- 
rived from any playful reproduction, however pic- 
turesque, of life that is gone, this seems to me a 
very great penalty to pay. 

And so we must amend our question by asking 
whether we are not doing woman a wrong by depriv- 
ing her of the appearance of providing the family’s 
food with her own hands, or at any rate, of depriv- 
ing her of the pleasure of a traditional experience. 
But before answering this question I should like to 
point out that the maintenance of this appearance, 
and the very real savor that is to be drawn from it, 
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the sense of communion with living things, is not 
incompatible with an outside job. 

Most men love to go off on camping trips, where 
they take what seems to their wives an extraordinary 
satisfaction in cooking flapjacks, broiling steak, 
making coffee and mulligatawny stew. They busy 
themselves all day about these simple tasks, which 
their wives think are little better than drudgery, and 
in chopping fire-wood, making smudges to scare 
away the mosquitoes, cleaning fish. They cram into 
their camping trip a renewal of the zest primitive 
man must have drawn from his conflict with the 
elements and with his none too complacent mother 
nature, and so their wives’ wonder at their joy is 
far from sensible. But the camping trip lasts a 
comparatively short time. Back in the city home or 
the city apartment, which usually seems welcome in- 
deed after exposure to fickle skies, the same men 
would be excessively bored if they had to give up all 
their time to housework. 

Now the woman who works outside the home can 
satisfy this occasional craving for elemental things, 
rain on her cheeks, sleeping on hemlock branches 
under the stars, making her own camp fire, cleaning 
her own pots and pans, in the same way. Or she 
can keep in her house a little play kitchen where, 
when the spirit moves her, she can get an occasional 
meal, where she can dress a salad, or make coffee 
just as she wants it, or bake a cake. Or she can 
keep a shack in the country where she can do the 
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work herself. As a matter of fact professional 
women today do all of these things. And I believe 
that like the man on a camping trip, they extract a 
savor from these simple and elemental rites that 
the mother-housekeeper long ago lost in the midst 
of her daily drudgery. 

In short, if the twentieth century woman is to 
live happily and fully she must let go the daily 
repetition of her housekeeping tasks and find a job 
outside the home, not because the job outside is 
necessarily better worth her energies, though this 
also will probably often be the case, but primarily 
because, since our life is social and the man who lives 
to himself alone is to that extent less a man than 
his fellows, the individual cannot run counter to the 
general organization of society without suffering 
serious loss. 

I do not of course mean that he cannot think his 
own thoughts or cherish his own ideals, if these run 
counter to those generally held in his time and place. 
The greatest men usually have differed in this way. 
But that other things being equal, the average man 
or woman will be happier to sleep at night and work 
in the daytime, if their neighbors do so, than to 
wake while others are sleeping and prowl about the 
world alone. The shoemaker who insists on turn- 
ing out shoes singlehanded after all his fellows have 
accepted the specialization introduced by the shoe 
factory, is not only a lonely pathetic object, but his 
product is usually awkward and clumsy compared 
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with that of the factory or the specialized made-to- 
order workshop. And so he finds himself sitting 
with idle hands and cherishing a grudge against the 
world. It matters not at all, he finds, that shoes 
ought to be better made the way he has always made 
them. Actually the factory turns out a better 
article. 

And so, at this particular stage in mankind’s 
history, it is beside the point to say that women 
should be happier in the home fulfilling their tradi- 
tional role of food-giver. Food is not given any 
more by a single woman with a hoe and a pair of 
strong arms. It comes to our tables after many 
complex processes have been performed by many 
people. And so if woman is to fulfill any other of 
her historic functions than that of child bearing, she 
must leave the home from which they have now 
gone to find them. If some future turn of develop- 
ment, at present unforeseen, should decentralize 
work again, and the individual home should again be- 
come the workshop, women might again find their 
greatest happiness and usefulness in returning to it. 
They must, that is to say, fit their lives to the indus- 
trial system under which they chance to live, or be 
left outside it. And in being left outside they be- 
come, as Olive Schreiner pointed out years ago, 
those most pathetic and meagre and utterly depend- 
ent of all creatures, parasites. 


This argument has not taken into account women 
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of the leisure classes, whose activities that is to say, 
whether riding horseback, playing tennis or golf or 
bridge or going to parties, or doing philanthropic or 
socially valuable work, are undertaken entirely with- 
out regard to providing the necessities of life. And 
unless we consider their connection with the proposed 
change, the effect of the latter will be seriously con- 
fused for the reader. 

There are really two leisure classes. In the 
smaller, the activities of both husband and wife come 
into the category described above. This is far from 
saying that either of them is on that account a drone. 
Freedom from the necessity to earn a living has en- 
abled many men and women to lead lives of great 
social usefulness. England has drawn some of its 
ablest statesmen from this first small leisure class; 
while in every country some individuals turn their 
leisure to account as scientists, artists, explorers and 
so forth. And the less ambitious members of this 
class whose impulses toward activity seem to be sat- 
isfied with mountain climbing or golf, or tennis or 
riding, or bridge or teas or dancing, are often very 
far indeed from being idle. So that the conception 
of the leisure class as being made up of fat, soft, in- 
active creatures is grotesquely absurd. Men and 
women are said to belong to it of course, only be- 
cause they are exempted from the general economic 
necessity of producing some commodity or perform- 
ing some service, not that adds to the real wealth of 
society, but for which they receive a money recom- 
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pense, which enables them to buy some of the gen- 
eral wealth of society. 

The second leisure class consists of women who 
are maintained in that condition by working hus- 
bands or other men, women who however important 
they may be to the family happiness, do none or prac- 
tically none of the work of the house, and do no paid 
equivalent for that work. And in addition to the 
women of these two leisure classes, there are many 
more who do a little work and for the rest are at 
leisure. 

Now women of the leisure classes and many of 
those who are half in and half out of them, have less 
personal interest in the main theme of our discus- 
sion than other women. ‘Theoretically they may be 
interested in deciding whether their household proc- 
esses shall mostly be performed outside of the house 
rather than in it, just as they are interested in know- 
ing whether their cook is a Frenchman or a China- 
man. Their interest does not imply that if their 
cook turns out to be the wrong nationality they 
would take his place. Nor does such interest as they 
may have in our discussion of household processes 
mean that if the processes cannot be modernized, 
they themselves must perform them. 

And this fact must be kept closely in mind in fades 
ing the merits of the proposed changes. For if the 
reader is at all like me he will say to himself—“The- 
oretically yes, the change is probably desirable and it 
is probably inevitable.’ And then he will look 
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about at the women he knows in order to imagine 
how they would fit into the changed conditions. 
And whether or not he thinks they will be benefited 
by the change will depend very largely upon their 
present situation. If the women he knows belong to 
the leisure class, and if they inhabit it becomingly, he 
will probably fail to see the advantage to them in the 
change or how they will make the adjustment satis- 
factorily. For the questions then at issue would be 
rather subtle ones with which the present discussion 
is not concerned. First among them would be the 
question whether it is the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual to do part of the work of the world. And if 
the answer is in the affirmative the next question 
would concern itself with “What is the work of the 
world?” Is it any work that brings a money recom- 
pense? For much work that can command a price 
is not socially valuable. And is it any work that is 
socially valuable even if it does not command a 
price? And who is to determine anyway what con- 
stitutes social value ?: 

These are interesting questions, and questions that 
society is called upon to try to answer, but they are 
equally applicable whichever of our two proposed 
systems for conducting the home may be in force, 
and so they are irrelevant to this discussion. 

If the hypothetical reader cannot see the ladies 
of his acquaintance giving up their lives of leisure, 
possibly both ornamental and useful, to earn salaries 
in an office or in professional work, one must remind 
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him that he also does not at present see them bending 
over the wash-tubs or the frying pan. And so ladies 
of leisure are not vitally concerned in this readjust- 
ment. Even if they would be happier to be pursuing 
some specific professional work, their leisure under 
the present system gives them quite as much oppor- 
tunity to pursue it as would the leisure gained for 
working mothers under the new. , 

But if the hypothetical reader thinks instead of 
those many more women who have more leisure than 
they know what to do with, but not enough, thanks 
to the recurrence of household duties, to undertake 
any continued work outside the home; or if he thinks 
of poor mothers who must see their children go with- 
out the opportunities life has to offer, and who must 
themselves live always in the shadow of poverty, 
working all day with antiquated implements to do 
the housework that could be better performed in a 
few hours by modern methods, and so adding piti- 
fully little by their day’s work to the wealth of the 
family; if he thinks of the overwhelming majority of 
women who fall into these two categories, he will 
probably conclude that the sooner the change is made 
the better. 

At any rate that is the conclusion to which this 
little study has brought me, though I came to it with 
an open mind, except for an almost exaggerated love: 
of home, the sort of ridiculously overdeveloped affec- 
tion which prevents my leaving it in the spring for 
fear I should miss the opening of the first spring 
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flowers, and in May because the Darwin tulips will 
be coming and the first leaves throwing their shad- 
ows on floor and walls, and which goes on spinning 
out its plausible and foolish reasons through the year, 
from one spring to another. 


CHAP IERSV I 


HOW WILL ECONOMIC INDEPEND- 
ENCE AFFECT WOMEN? 


ANY volumes could be written about the 
M effect of economic independence on char- 
acter. A striking example still close to 
us is that of the indentured servants, transported 
convicts, impecunious younger sons, riffraff and ad- 
venturers of all sorts who in certain localities formed 
a considerable proportion of the earliest settlers in 
America. - Given a chance to make a place for them- 
selves, an honest competence seasoned with public 
esteem, these supposed misfits and rogues became 
men whom we are proud to call the fathers of their 
country. In overcoming the hardships of the pio- 
neer in an untracked wilderness they developed the 
courage, zest, perseverance, ingenuity and sagacity 
that, together with their boundless opportunities, 
have made of themselves and their descendants a 
great people. Another class of men brought over to 
this continent at the same time and subjected to the 
same labor and privations but denied both respon- 
sibility and opportunity, the African slaves, failed 
to develop these qualities, but are beginning to de- 
velop them now that a measure of opportunity is 
given. 
291 
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An even more striking example is that of the Eng- 
lish debtor and penal colonies in Australia and New 
Zealand, for there whole communities were formed 
almost entirely of transported convicts or of debtors, 
with none of the leaven supplied America by the 
numerous men and women of fine character who also 
sought it as pioneers. Yet those Australian penal 
and debtor colonies have produced a splendid rac 
of men. 

In the chapter on Sex and Genius I have described 
a present day instance of the effect of bringing econ- 
omic opportunity to the people of a backward, sup- 
posedly degenerate community. One can see the 
reverse of this any day by visiting some isolated fish- 
ing or mountain community where the listless men 
have long ago given up hope of wresting more than 
the most meagre livelihood from the unpropitious 
elements. Or one can see it in the cowed, illiterate, 
dirty, mentally dormant immigrants from countries 
which offered them no hope of ever being anything 
but economic peons, wretched creatures who lived 
from hand to mouth and might any day face starva- 
tion. One can watch the metamorphosis of these 
unhappy people when economic opportunity is open 
to them. 

From the economic point of view, women, like 
these immigrants or like the poor whites of Kentucky 
and Vermont, have lived from hand to mouth with 
no hope for the future except as they gained it 
through some man, an important exception as far as 
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material well-being is concerned, but one which does 
not make them any the less dependent, since in the 
case of women dependent on rich men, it substituted 
for the psychology of the economic peon, that of the 
parasite, and in the case of women dependent on 
poor men, 2 fatalistic hopelessness. 

Probably no man who has not experienced it can 
conceive the ravages of financial dependence on char- 
acter, the having nothing in the world he could call 
his own, except as a gift from someone else, even 
though he may have worked continually. The home 
is supposed to be particularly the woman’s, and she 
spends her life caring for it, but she cannot even 
buy its furnishings, unless her husband chooses to 
give her the necessary money. To many husbands 
the home is a very secondary interest, and such 
money as they give for it they give grudgingly. 
Other generous souls prefer to surprise their wives 
by making them presents of furniture, instead of fol- 
lowing the more prosaic course of giving them the 
money with which to buy it themselves, so that there 
are many wives who have never had an opportunity 
to select any of the furnishings of those homes whose 
atmosphere it is supposed to be one of their chief 
functions to create. 

In the even more essential question of the food 
the family is to eat, the wife is able to buy only as 
her husband gives her money. Often she must se- 
cure money in doles, she may even actually have to 
beg for it, and it is far from uncommon to have the 
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husband drink up the wages that should have gone to 
buy nourishing food for the children. 

Of course there are many wholly generous fus- 
bands, and many others who work too hard and deny 
themselves too rigidly in order to supply the family 
with material goods. But it is a matter of chance 
whether or not a woman has such a husband. She 
doesn’t necessarily get him as a reward for doing her 
share of the work competently and conscientiously. 
And this lack of connection between the woman’s 

performance and her reward militates disastrously _ 
- against initiative and her sense of the importance of 
her work. So that just as the man who suddenly 
finds himself transported from hopeless drudgery to 
a position of boundless opportunity, becomes a new 
being, so also the woman who finds herself able to 
select work worthy of her best energies and to 
achieve through it economic independence, the keys 
as it were of the city, of life, becomes a new being. 

Women who had been listless and unhappy be- 
come alert, brisk, hopeful. They find themselves 
possessed not only of the abilities they had always 
supposed were slumbering in them unused, but of 
others they had never dreamed they owned. ‘They 
turn off with one hand work that would have seemed 
to them when they were dragging about their house- 
hold tasks, stupendous, and then instead of being 
sleepy or listless or stupid in the evening, find that 
they are eager for something else—the theatre or a 
concert or a dance, or friends or a book. 
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This statement is far from being based simply on 
what I think might safely be expected to be the case. 
I write from my own experience and from my obser- 
vation of numerous women who manage to hold 
down responsible jobs in addition to maintaining suc- 
cessful homes, but who in spite of this double strain 
find themselves still young and vigorous at an age 
when their mothers were beginning to smile dubi- 
ously at jokes about fat, fair and forty, or were set- 
tling down to ornamental uselessness, or even to peri- 
odical attacks of ‘“‘nervous prostration.” 

First among the effects of economic independence~ 
then I would put vigor, confidence, physical and 
mental alertness, since these will completely revolu- 
tionize women’s lives and through them will affect 
society in general. And not a little of this well- 
being will derive from the second effect, the multiple 
satisfactions each individual will find in being free to 
develop her natural talents, instead of being forced 
by social pressure to be a cook when she ought to 
be a carpenter, or to spend much of her time clumsily 
constructing clothes that her children will be ashamed 
to wear, when she might be designing attractive 
textiles or doing an excellent job of house paint- 
ing. 

When the taboos against woman’s choice of a 
profession have thus been removed, free play will be 
given to that individual variation on which all prog- 
ress depends. In the past the race, generally speak- 
ing, has permitted such freedom of choice as it has 
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permitted at all to men only, and so has used only 
half of its available material for progress. 

Only when woman’s free choice of activity has 
been in operation for a fairly prolonged period, long 
enough to efface present preconceptions as to her 
sphere, shall we be able to judge whether there are 
any natural differentiations between the sexes. And 
so the discussion started by various writers as to 
what these natural sex differentiations may be,—if 
they will not, for example, be determined by differ- 
ences in interest, different relations to the children 
and so forth,—seem to me premature and unneces- 
sarily to muddle a question which has been made dif- 
ficult chiefly because it has been wrapped about in 
opinions masquerading as facts. Until natural sex 
differentiations develop under free conditions of 
choice, we shall do well not to generalize about any- 
thing so purely problematical, the more so because 
the various psychological tests devised to discover 
such differences have failed to discover them. 

The freeing of sexual selection, at present ham- 
pered to the detriment of the race by economic con- 
siderations, will also be important. “Wherever sex- 
ual selection has free play unhampered by economic 
considerations, prostitution is impossible.” So 
Havelock Ellis writes in ‘“The Task of Social Hy- 
giene.” “The dominant type of marriage is, like 
prostitution, founded on economic considerations; 
the woman often marries chiefly to earn her living; 
here too we may certainly expect profound modifica- 
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tions. We have long sought to preserve our social 
balance by placing an unreasonable license in one 
scale, an equally unreasonable abstinence in the 
other; the economic independence of woman, tend- 
ing to render both extremes unnecessary, can alone 
place the sexual relationships on a sound and free 
basis.” 

Thoughtful people have long realized the danger 
to society of having so important a factor as sexual 
selection nullified by economic considerations. Con- 
ventional notions of decorum, powerful as they are, 
are frequently unable to conceal from public notice 
the unhappiness and maladjustments that spring 
from this necessity. Mrs. Gilman suggests that the 
perennial interest to folk imagination of the ‘““Young 
Lochinvar theme,” the triumph of the poor young 
lover, who is however physically sound and charm- 
ing, over his well placed but physically inadequate 
rivals, springs from a possibly unconscious popular 
desire to see in a novel, or a play or a movie, sexual 
selection triumph over those economic considerations 
which in one form or another too often prevail in 
actual life. 

For the sacrificing of the beautiful young girl to 
the diseased old nobleman or millionaire represents 
only an extreme form of economic influence on sex- 
ual selection. Any girl who feels a responsibility 
for the children she expects to bring into the world, 
must ask herself whether the young man‘she loves 
and wants to marry will be able to support them and 
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give them the advantages they ought for their best 
development to have. She must consider not only 
the fact that she loves the young man, and that she 
thinks he would transmit to her children desirable 
mental and physical qualities, she must give to his 
bread-winning capacity a consideration out of all 
proportion to its natural significance. Now if she 
expected, as women used to expect, to shoulder half 
the work of maintaining the family herself, this 
factor in her decision could recede to its natural place 
of relative unimportance. And until it does so re- 
cede sexual selection cannot operate freely. 
' However it seems to me too optimistic to maintain 
with Mr. Ellis that the economic independence of 
women will practically end prostitution. There will 
always be girls whose chief capital is their physical 
attractiveness, who will be able to make so much 
more luxurious a living by selling their favors than 
by typing that the latter will have no attraction for 
them. There will always be middle-aged, old or ill 
favored men who desire youthful charms and being 
themselves lacking in that respect, will be able to 
obtain them only by purchase. The economic inde- 
pendence of women, so long as the term continues 
to cover luxury for one individual and relative pov- 
erty for another, will not alter this situation. 

It is true that men have economic independence, 
and that supposedly there are no men prostitutes. 
As a matter of fact there is a small class of them; but 
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that it is not nearly so thriving a profession for men 
as for women at present, there is no question. 
There may, however, be other reasons for this than 
their economic independence. One, of course, is the 
physiological difference which makes it impossible 
for a man to sell his favors as often as a woman. 
Another would seem to be the fact that it is consid- 
ered a measurably more despicable trade for a man 
than for a woman. Under the present system all 
women, whether in wedlock or out of it, are sup- 
posed to derive their support from some man; and 
this being the case it does not seem so heinous a 
crime to derive it out of wedlock. Or rather, such 
crime as is imputed, is the lack of wedlock and not 
the support. All men, on the other hand, are sup- 
posed to be self-supporting; and so the man parasite 
is a peculiarly odious sight. | 

Unless he is adequately camouflaged. For there 
are most respectable varieties of the male parasite, 
as every rich father of marriageable daughters knows 
to his cost. In fact it is quite as universal a failing 
among males as among females to find a member of 
the opposite sex more attractive because he or she 
is to inherit a fortune, and our folk tales have as 
much to say about the poor young,man who desired 
the hand of the princess, quite commonly before he 
had even seen her, as they have to say about the poor 
young girl who is magnified by a prince. 

And so I think it too optimistic to believe that 
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economic independence for women will end prosti- 
tution, or that, aside from this, it will wholly restore 
the free play of sexual selection. The young girl 
choosing the young man she marries may be dis- 
tracted by less necessary considerations than his 
capacity adequately to support her children. Or 
what she considers adequate support may vary 
widely. A house on Long Island, a yacht, all the 
subtle satisfactions that wealth can purchase, will 
often bulk large. 

And so under the head of the freeing of sexual 
selection we shall do well to be modest in our claims 
and to confine these quite largely to the original as- 
sertion that when the mother assumes her half of 
the burden of the family’s support, the financial 
capacity of her prospective husband need no longer 
play so important a part in her decision. 

It is in giving woman an equal opportunity with 
man to develop her native talents, instead of forc- 
ing them into a predestined and increasingly meagre 
mould, that the new system makes its chief contribu- 
tion. For instead of being, at the worst, a sickly, de- 
pressed, listless creature, and at the best one whom 
the accident of sex has prevented from functioning 
naturally and freely; instead, that is, of carrying her 
sex like a burden on her shoulders, woman, like man, 
will be expected to be as healthy and intelligent and 
useful as the human animal is capable of being. 
And this natural development will bring with it many 
attendant goods. For the average woman today, 
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we have seen, necessarily falls far short of fulfilling 
her various functions as well as she might. Given 
the opportunity to develop fully, she will be a bet- 
ter mother, a more satisfying object of love, and a 
more useful member of society. 
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